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Introduction 


A few years ago I wrote a lengthy article called Never Swat A Fly, 
which was about the origins of brush-playing in Jazz. During the 
course of my research I discovered that barbers played a significant 
role in the development of brush-playing. However, what intrigued 
me more was the similarity between African American barbers in the 
early 20% century and European barbers during the late Renaissance. 
What both camps had in common was a long musical heritage asso- 
ciated with their profession; and just as stringed-instruments would 
commonly hang from the walls of English barbershops in Shake- 
speare's time, a barbershop in St. Louis in the early 20 Century 
might have “a guitar layin’ around. Play it if you want to”. 


This book sets out to explore the musical tradition within barbering. 
Eventually we will cover the subject of brush-playing and how bar- 
bers were instrumental in its development, but mostly I attempt to 
explain why barbering had such a strong association with music. Not 
only in the US and Europe, but the world over; for the story of brush- 
playing is truly global, its history bound to world religion and medi- 
cine as much as it is to the wire-brush. By exploring the environment 
into which brush-playing was born, its development can be seen in 
context. Hopefully you will find the subject as fascinating as I do. 


Chapter 4 


African American Barber-Muriciam 


During the Jim Crow era, barbershops became one of the few places 
in the southern States where African American men could gather in 
number without fear of raising suspicion. The barbershop therefore 
served a dual purpose. Not only was it a place to have a haircut and 
shave, but also a kind of social club: somewhere to chat and perhaps 
talk politics. Additionally, the barbershop could function as a space 
for music-making. A guitar was often on hand for the amusement of 
customers; and barbershops commonly served as meeting places and 
rehearsal rooms for musicians. Much of this has already been docu- 
mented, but often overlooked is the musical tradition among African 
American barbers during the Antebellum period. 


In the run-up to the Civil War, barbering, especially in slave-owning 
States, became a profession dominated by African Americans. As one 
observer was to comment: 


It appears that the trade of barber is almost the birthright of the 
free negro or coloured man in the United States. [1] 


Mostly former slaves or men born into freedom, these barbers were 
able to gain a foothold in many towns across the US on account of 
improved transport networks. This is demonstrated by the relatively 
small, but significant, number of African American barbers who 
worked onboard the steamboats that coursed the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. One passenger writes in the late 1850s: 


In each steamer is a barber’s shop, handsomely fitted up, and where 
the traveller can have his hair cut, or cleaned, or washed, or where 
he may be shaved by a black barber. [2] 


These barbers were not on the company payroll. [3] Instead they 
rented floor-space, the advantages of life onboard being many. 
Generous tips were received from wealthy passengers; and of course 
the appeal of travel and better work opportunities was a strong draw 
for many young journeymen. As one African American barber was to 
recall: 
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In the Antebellum times, when the large number of steamboats 
needed barbers, the [barber] shop keepers had hard work getting 
men to stick. [4] 


A further advantage of life onboard was that during downtime, 
barbers were able to hone their other skills, as another traveller of the 
1850s relates: 


The barber, a young, handsome mulatto man, had music in his soul, 
and when his chair was not filled by any of his numerous helpless 
victims, would teach himself music on that most cantankerous of 
viols, the violin; but he had heard of Paganini, or [rather] “Old Dan 
Tucker, way down in Old Virginy!” [5] 


A poem from the 1870s further illustrates that music was a good way 
for steamboat barbers to while away idle moments. Intended as a 
humorous piece, “De Fust Banjo” takes the origin of the banjo back to 
the biblical story of the great flood. A solitary African American is to 
be found in the barbershop onboard Noah's Arc, which is described 
as a ‘packet’ (steamer). The verse continues: 


An’ so, fur to amuse he-se’f, 
he steamed some wood an’ bent it, 
An’ soon he had a banjo made— 
de fust dat wuz invented. [6] 


Having musical ability stood barbers in good stead. For one thing, 
additional money could be made whenever passengers required 
diversion. Boarding a steamer at St Louis to start his honeymoon, 
William ‘Buffalo Bill’ Cody hired the ship's “negro barber” for an 
evening of musical entertainment. Cody records that “He is a good 
fiddler, as I heard him playing only a little while ago....we soon 
organized a good string band and had a splendid dance”. [7] 


These string-bands were known to play in the “communal cabin” 
(more commonly called the Saloon), “every evening after supper...to 
furnish music for those disposed to dance”. [8] In the mid 1800s, 
steamers were the equivalent of modern-day cruise liners, with every 
amenity on offer. The saloon of one well known boat, the Lady Gay, 
ran “nearly the whole length of her upper deck” and was “hand- 
somely furnished”. [9] Adjacent to the saloon would normally be the 
barbershop, which could serve a dual purpose. In a piece published 
in 1861, the author Charles Dickens recounted a journey made from 
Memphis to New Orleans “on board the Peytoona, a _ first-class 
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racing steamer”. Dickens tells us that by the entrance of the saloon: 


..are the bar-room and purser’s office; outside, is the barber’s, 
where the negroes congregate to practise the banjo—for we have 
nightly very creditable concerts on board, and nearly all negroes 
are musical. [10] 


When hiring cabin staff, ship owners actively sought African 
Americans with musical ability, so that they could perform at these 
soirées; [11] and enough accounts from the Antebellum period exist to 
confirm that barbers were invariably featured musicians. On the 
larger boats barbers could even make up the entirety of musicians, 
their advantage over other crew members being that they had more 
time to practise. This custom continued until the end of the Civil 
War, after which time musical crew members gradually began to be 
phased out in favour of professional musicians. 


At least some of these men found work at ports of call during the 
Antebellum period. For one thing, it was becoming standard practice 
for hotels to employ African Americans as domestics and barbers. As 
was the case with the steamers, many hotels included a barbershop. 
In the absence of one, barbers would rent space nearby and ply their 
trade. Once again, additional income could be generated by having 
musical ability. In the 1840s at one Milwaukie hotel, the “youth and 
beauty” would assemble “at the then fashionable parties, the music 
being furnished by a negro-band composed of the cook and barber 
with their assistants”. [12] 


Music-making also took place inside hotel barbershops. Arriving in 
Nashville in 1863, one weary traveller checked into his hotel hoping 
for “pleasant dreams”. Instead, as he attempted to sleep that eve- 
ning, an assembly of African Americans struck up “de banjo an’ de 
bones” in the barbershop below stairs, “and for two mortal hours I 
was forced to listen to all the Ethiopian songs, written and un- 
written, in existence. In sheer desperation I finally rose, took a seat 
by the window, and to the intense delight of the sable melodists, 
joined in the refrains”. [13] 


Musical diversion was also provided while customers were being 
attended to. A English visitor to Kansas City records: 


While at this hotel I had my hair cut...and when undergoing the 
operation from as able and sable an artificer as ever I saw, one of 
his assistants, also a youth of colour, took a guitar and sung a 
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plaintive ballad, with as nice a voice and as good taste as ever I 
heard united. I was so pleased with him that I offered to take him 
as my minstrel and cook (rather opposite appointments), and he 
was very willing to come, but on consultation with his friends he 
was prevented. I take it, if he had absented himself, he would have 
broken up a trio of negro melodists. [14] 


The practice of playing music for barbershop customers was not 
unusual. During a concert tour of the States, Ole Bull—a famed 
Norwegian violinist of the era—dropped by a barbershop in Hartford, 
Connecticut, in preparation for a performance. During the course of 
his shave a African American barber-boy (seemingly unaware of 
Bull's fame), “rattled off some lively tunes on a fiddle”. [15] Needless 
to say the boy was open-mouthed when Bull took the fiddle from him 
and demonstrated how to play harmonics on the instrument. 


A fine example of a musician and hotel barber is 'Judge’ Homer 
Peters. Born in Connecticut, circa 1822, [16] Peters worked in the 
town of Danbury, initially at the Meeker Hotel. It was here where 
Homer acquired his nickname 'Judge' from the local legal fraternity. 
They frequented the Meeker during court sessions and Homer 
happened to share his surname with a local judge. Although this 
might appear patronising, his nickname was given out of respect as 
much as anything. As one Danbury townsman was to recall, 
“Homer's wit was quick and keen, and could all his stories and apt 
sayings be gathered together, they would fill a volume”. [17] 


Proof of Peters's sharp mind is evidenced by his business acumen: he 
took over the barbershop in Danbury in 1840 and in later life 
acquired property and opened a ice-cream parlour. [17][16] This was 
not uncommon during the Antebellum period. African American 
barbers setup shops in predominately white communities—often 
burgeoning towns—all over the States, and many amassed consider- 
able fortunes by investing prudently. [18] There was often more to 
these men than their business skills, however. 


Settled in his new role as Danbury's barber, Peters also became 
established as the “town fiddler” and he “furnished dancing music 
for all festivities” . He was clearly a man of considerable talent: 


..In his hands one violin held the music and force of a dozen. His 
“calling off” for dances was original, unique, and varied. He would 
sing directions to the tune he was playing, adding, when words fell 
short of notes, “A tum a tum tum!” [17] 


'The Musicale' (1866) by Thomas Hicks 


A musical gathering in the interior of the hotel barbershop at Trenton Falls, 
New York. The singer standing to the side of the musicians, still wearing his 
apron, was a barber by the name of William Brister. 
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This description of Peters's fiddle playing is reminiscent of a vignette 
that appears in the book Green Peas, Picked From the Patch of 
Invisible Green Esquire—'Invisible Green' being the pseudonym of its 
anonymous author, who at the time of publication claimed to be a 
travelling journalist. Although Green's stories purport to be drawn 
from real-life experiences, he wrote in a literary style and we must 
accept some poetic licence in his narrative. The following account is 
of a dance that took place on New Year's Eve, 1850, in the dining 
room of a tavern “at the cross-roads, near G , [sic] in a 
Western State”. It is worthy of our attention because it evokes the 
atmosphere of a typical dance of the time, in a way that only fiction 
(or in this case ‘faction') can: 


Chairs and benches were placed around the room, and at one end a 
pine table, with a stool upon it, was set for the special use of the 
fiddler...The musician was an old negro, whose only name was Bob, 
and who had been the village barber and dancing master from its 
earliest settlement. He almost worshipped his fiddle, and gloried in 
the clear, strong manner in which he “called the figures”. No 
monarch ever ascended a throne with more avidity than he 
mounted the pine table that night, and no despot ever sat in his 
chair of state, with more dignity, than did Bob on the fiddler’s 
stool...“Pardnah’s for de cotillion”, yelled Bob, as he furiously run his 
bow over the fiddle strings. 


The floor was soon filled with eager dancers...and such music as 
came from that violin! I have heard Ole Bull on his single string 
and his diamond-set fiddle, but never heard him produce the rich, 
full, and melodious sounds which came from old Bob’s instrument. 
It is an orchestra complete, and needs no accompaniment save the 
“clar” voice of its owner. And that voice was musical, too, as it gave 
forth, in merry strains, the figures about as follows: 


“To de right and lef all four—tee-dum tee-dum—De balance now— 
deedle-dum deedle-dum—Ladies will you change—high-die die-do— 
Promenade across de room—bee-ye bee-ye—An’ now come back 
agin’ etc... 


Bob, beating time with his feet, produced such inspiring sounds 
from his instrument, and sang “figures” so delightfully to the air he 
was performing. The dance went on, and the bar-room was 
deserted, except at the intervals between the cotillions. [19] 


After establishing a barbershop, many African American barbers 
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would summon family, though this sometimes meant parting with 
money to acquire their freedom. In some cases family members 
would be trained as barbers and this was one way in which African 
Americans entered the barbering profession during the Antebellum 
period. However, another way was for barbers to either buy slaves or 
accept slaves belonging to others and apprentice them. After the 
apprenticeship was served, a slave—now more valuable because of his 
training—could be sold by his owner (not necessarily the barber), or 
kept and put to work in the barbershop. This cheap source of labour 
enabled businesses to thrive and slaves were utilised by African 
American and white barbers alike. [20] No doubt this contributed to 
the antipathy that many African Americans felt towards 'colored' 
barbers after emancipation. Some resented the privileged position 
that these barbers had held. Most objected to them continuing to 
draw the colour line, refusing to serve anyone other than their reg- 
ular, white clientele. [21] This discrimination by barbers was partly to 
protect their high standing within the white community, but in many 
cases a racial element was involved. 


For reasons that will become apparent in later chapters, barbering 
was once considered a lowly occupation among whites; hence the 
gradual shift towards African American domination of the profession 
after America's War of Independence. Conversely, barbering gave 
African Americans a relatively high degree of status. Regular social 
and intimate contact with prominent members of the white com- 
munity rewarded the town barber a certain amount of respect, trust 
and opportunity. More importantly, as a valued member of the com- 
munity he was guaranteed a degree of protection. [22] Especially if he 
was lighter skinned, because many whites felt more comfortable 
about 'people of color' occupying responsible positions if they were 
closer in appearance to themselves. Nowhere was this more apparent 
than in New Orleans, where a middle-tier of artisan Creoles com- 
monly worked as “tailors, shoemakers, milliners etc”. This situation 
also existed in South Carolina and according to one barber, Cyprian 
Clamorgan, “a mulatto takes to razors and soap as naturally as a 
young duck to a pool of water”. Consequently mixed-race barbers 
also formed part of the “colored aristocracy” of St. Louis in the 
1850s. [23] 


Barbers with some European ancestry often felt superior to their 
darker-skinned brethren and this is partly why many felt little or no 
compunction in exploiting slave labour. Their excuse, no doubt, 
would have been to say that they were merely making the best of a 
bad situation and providing opportunities for slaves otherwise 
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destined for the plantations. There was some truth in this, but not all 
African American barbers were happy to sit idly by and do nothing 
about slavery. 


William Taylor, born in Kentucky circa 1820, ended up working in St. 
Paul, Minnesota from around 1850 until his death in 1862. He was 
“a fine-looking fellow, large, portly, well-dressed, easy in his 
manners, and possessed of a pleasant and musical voice”. Not only 
did Taylor sing, but he too was: 


..a good performer on the fiddle...a great favorite at balls and 
parties...“Balance partners” would echo through the hall like the 
sweet strains from an Aeolian harp, and everybody was happy 
when Bill Taylor did the calling. He was a general favorite among 
his own people, and was very much liked by the whites. [24] 


Taylor was even known to play for customers in his barbershop, as 
one anecdote about him reveals: 


A soldier down from the Fort on a furlough, came into Bill Taylor’s 
barbershop to get shaved; Bill was playing on his violin; the soldier 
gave him half-a-dollar for the privilege of dancing ten minutes in 
his shop while he played; the offer was accepted and the son of Mars 
danced away to his own delight and that of the bystanders, and 
departed seemingly happy and satisfied. [25] 


One of the most interesting things about Taylor is that he was 
involved in the St. Paul’s Underground. This was part of the 
‘underground railroad’ network established to help runaway slaves 
cross the border with Canada to freedom. Onboard the steamers, 
African American crew would stow runaways and Taylor and his 
cohorts (mostly barbers), would be at the quayside in St. Paul to greet 
them. Some of these runaways would then train as barbers and 
perhaps were passed off as relatives: a barber by the name of James 
Highwarden assisted Taylor, and it is amusing to note a scattering of 
African American barbers in the northern States using the surname 
Highwarden, some giving their birthplace as Canada on census 
returns (an obvious ploy to pass themselves off as free men). [26] 


The steamboats help demonstrate how a generation of African 
Americans, free or otherwise, became transient for the first time and 
the coming of the railways furthered this development. As employ- 
ment opportunities were exploited in expanding towns along newly 
emerging transport networks, African Americans settled into jobs 
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that whites were reluctant to undertake. One such occupation was 
barbering and by the start of the Civil War, barbershops staffed by 
African Americans were common throughout the southern States and 
even parts of the North. 


A by-product of this domination of the barbering trade was that 
African American barbers made a significant contribution to North 
American music throughout the Antebellum period (and for many 
decades thereafter). A barber-guitarist from Philadelphia called 
Richard 'Dick' Milburn composed the tune Listen to the Mocking- 
bird, which was very popular in the mid 19* century. [27] Yet another 
barber, Joe Beaumont, was a noted singer in New Orleans, his city of 
birth. Beaumont, a Creole, enjoyed regional celebrity with his topical 
song Toucoutou in the 1850s. [28] Another prominent African Ameri- 
can performer, one who became somewhat of a star after the Civil 
War singing in 'colored' minstrel shows, was Sam Lucas. Born in 
Ohio in 1840, Lucas learned to play the guitar before the war while 
working as a barber, and later “used to play and sing on the boats 
that carried both freight and passengers”. [29] 


Even prior to the successes of these eminent gentlemen we see the 
influence of African American barbers upon music. The US com- 
poser Anthony Braxton draws attention to a school of African Ameri- 
can composers that emerged in the early 19 century. Scattered 
across the northern States, one of their number was a Philadelphia 
barber by the name of James Hemmenway, who was a published 
composer. [30] The music of Hemmenway was firmly rooted in the 
European dance and military tradition, but some of his contem- 
poraries were among the earliest performers to successfully merge 
European and African musical traditions. Reflecting on a Lake 
Michigan boat trip, one female writer recalled the “dancing in the 
luxurious saloon”, further commenting: 


When the feet were tired and the fans in requisition, the negro 
barber accompanying his guitar with his deep bass voice, would 
now win us to a side-aching laughter by his grotesque delineations 
of “colored songs”, and then breathe out such touching strains, that 
we turned aside to weep. [31] 


In tandem with the first black-face minstrel acts, African American 
barber-musicians were performing genuine 'colored songs’ in front of 
white American audiences. Their stage may only have been some 
corner of a hotel or riverboat saloon, or even a cleared space in a 
tavern or humble barbershop, but nonetheless African American 
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barbers had an audience. And although the European dance tradi- 
tion was at the core of their repertoire, from numerous accounts it is 
clear that African American barbers added something of worth to the 
music. 


This is amply demonstrated by Laurence Oliphant's account of sailing 
along the southern shore of Lake Superior in 1854. The evening 
dance onboard his vessel, the Sam Ward, was eagerly anticipated as 
it gave Oliphant the opportunity to ingratiate himself with female 
passengers. The band at this event comprised three African Ameri- 
can musicians (two guitarists and a fiddler), “who officiated during 
the day as barbers”. Ensconced along the bottom end of the saloon, 
the band struck up lively tunes, playing African American songs to 
which they “accompanied themselves vocally”. Oliphant tells us that 
“The dance was a sort of cotillion; but we were entirely dependent 
for our figures upon the caprice of the bandleader, who periodi- 
cally shouted his orders”. [32] 


Oliphant's account is typical in that it describes the spontaneity of 
African American barbers when calling-off instructions to dancers, 
adding to the fun of the occasion and giving their dances, as Oliphant 
himself was to declare, a “superior” quality. This quality even 
inspired men to dance with one another. During the Civil War it was 
fairly common to find barber-fiddlers within the ranks. In the diary 
of one officer we are told of “Willis”, his new manservant: 


..a colored gentleman of much experience and varied accomplish- 
ments. He has been a barber on a Mississippi river steamboat, and 
a Daguerreian artist. He knows much of the South, and manipu- 
lates a fiddle with wonderful skill...While Parson Strong and a 
devoted few are singing the songs of Zion, the boys are having 
cotillion parties in other parts of the camp. On the parade ground 
of one company Willis is officiating as musician, and the gentlemen 
go through “honors to partners” and “circle all” with apparently as 
much pleasure as if their partners had pink cheeks, white slippers, 
and dresses looped up with rosettes. [33] 


There were also clear differences in how African American barbers 
used language within a musical context. Whether subtle or exagger- 
ated for the amusement of their white audience, the idiosyncrasies of 
ig century African American speech permeated barbers’ songs. 
Alongside the repertoire of the burnt-cork artists, these ‘colored’ 
songs were uniquely American and born from a union of two world 
cultures. Furthermore, there could be a degree of spontaneity when 
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it came to delivering the lyrics of a song, with barbers improvising 
variations of the original verse. We see this taken to the extreme in 
the case of a African American barber called Price, who worked on a 
steamer called the Superior in the late 1840s. Not only was Price a 
barber, but also: 


..an original poetic genius. He possessed a natural talent peculiar 
to himself, of making verses impromptu, on the lyric order, suited to 
the familiar tunes of the day. He would come into the cabin by 
invitation of the passengers, and amid a throng aptly sing of the 
individuals about him in a loud, pleasant voice, provoking at times 
peals of laughter and applause. If a young gent was particularly 
attentive to some special young lady, he would twig it and sing it so 
neatly that all would know who was meant and all join in the 
merriment. He would stand unmoved and sing fifty or more apt 
verses ata time. I recollect he commenced one of his songs upon one 
of these occasions, as follows: 


Tune—“Mary Blane” 


“The Superior is as true a boat as ever I did see, 
She has a fine pleasure party from the City of Maumee, 
Then farewell, then farewell, 

All farewell at home, etc”. [34] 


Although I have cherry-picked examples, many 'State history’ publi- 
cations make references to musical, African American barbers, 
demonstrating that in communities too small to support professional 
musicians, barbers commonly stepped up to the plate. Further proof 
that this musical tradition was widespread comes from North 
American literature of the Antebellum period, which is peppered with 
references to fiddle-playing 'negro' barbers. 


If we take the 1848 novel The Wanderings and Fortunes of some 
German Emigrants by Frederick Gerstaecker, for example, a party of 
hapless Germans from Bremen wander around Cincinnati looking for 
a barber to shave one of them. They discover that the city's barber- 
shops are run by African Americans. Outside one shop they hear “the 
cheerful notes of a fiddle”. Inside the establishment, the character 
Schmidt hears the barber playing from behind a curtain, “performing 
beautifully on a fiddle; it went so fast, that one could not distinguish 
the different notes”. [35] 


Swallow Barn by J. P. Kennedy, published in 1832, provides us with 
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another rich anecdote about the musical environment of the barber- 
shop. Upon arriving in Richmond, Virginia, the main character ex- 
plores the city in the late hours: 


The streets, by degrees, grew less frequented. Family parties were 
gathered about their doors, to take the evening breeze. The moon 
shone bright upon some bevies of active children, who played at 
racing games upon the pavements. On one side of the street, a 
contumacious clarinet screamed a harsh bravado to a thorough- 
going violin, that on the opposite side, in an illuminated barber- 
shop, struggled in the contortions of a Virginia reel. And, at inter- 
vals, strutted past a careering, saucy negro, with marvellous lips, 
whistling to the top of his bent, and throwing into shade halloo of 
schoolboy, scream of clarinet, and screech of fiddle. [36] 


So many things are right about this scene that Kennedy must surely 
have drawn from personal experience when he wrote it. The 'saucy 
negro' would have been the barbershop's proprietor. We can say this 
with reasonable certainty for two reasons. Firstly, African American 
barbers were extremely common in Richmond during the Antebellum 
period. [37] Secondly, in late 18* century Hudson, New York, a 
French barber by the name of Hyacinth Lescure was accustomed to 
walking “backward and forward before his little shop door, 
humming a tune and snapping his fingers”. [38] If not European, 
then a barber pacing in front of his shop certainly appears to have 
been a North American custom. The purpose of this exercise? Before 
the invention of plate glass, shop windows were small and few in 
number. It seems likely then that this was one way for a barber to 
indicate to passers-by that he was available for hire, by being as 
visible and vocal (hence the whistling or humming) as possible. As 
we will learn from other chapters, the struggling violinist inside the 
barbershop was most likely an apprentice, practising during a mo- 
ment of rest. 


Lastly, one of the characters in Sylvester Judd's novel Margaret, first 
published in 1845, is a barber-fiddler called Tony Washington. As 
well as providing musical entertainment in the local tavern and 
playing second-fiddle at balls, Washington is also the drummer at 
"Military Trainings'. These, we hear, were “a sort of New England 
Holiday” where “Tony’s beat of the troop was the signal for the 
soldiers to assemble...Tony drums so well—it is almost as good as 
dancing”. [39] These 'soldiers' were local militia men. Particularly in 
former British territories, it was common for militias to enlist the 
services of free African Americans (barbers included) to provide 
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martial music for their parades. The practice originated in colonial 
times and continued in a number of States after independence. [40] 
In the 1830s Abraham Lincoln's onetime barber, an African American 
by the name of William Florville (‘Billy the barber’), played clarinet in 
the military band attached to The Springfield Artillery (a militia 
group in Sangamon County, Illinois). [41] In the early days of the 
band, its members promised “to make adepts in their profession”, 
suggesting that their musical efforts were amateurish. Nevertheless, 
militia bands helped foster musical talent among free African 
Americans during the Antebellum period; and those musicians 
involved with military drumming became part of the evolutionary 
chain that led to Ragtime and early Jazz drumming (both styles being 
heavily militaristic). 


There are many more characterisations of African American barber- 
musicians in short stories and lesser works of fiction. In fact, the 
stereotype of the fiddle-playing barber was so ingrained in the public 
psyche that it was still being used by authors in the early 20 century. 
[42] Not that the fiddle was the only instrument that barbers played. 
William Florville was proficient on fiddle, piano, harp—possibly the 
‘French harp' (harmonica)—flute and clarinet. [43] The diarist 
William T. Johnson, whose barbershop was in Natchez, Mississippi, 
also appears to have been a multi-instrumentalist. [44] That said, the 
fiddle became the instrument most commonly associated with 
African American barbers and their involvement with music-making 
enriched and helped shape North American popular music. 


It would be easy to fall back on old stereotypes in the way that 
Charles Dickens did, and say that the innate musicality of 'negroes' 
gave rise to the musical tradition among African American barbers. 
However, descriptions of barbers’ musical ability could be less than 
flattering. For example, a barber in Illinois by the name of Ben 
Savage was only fit to play at “all the children’s parties in the city. 
He was not an Ole Bull in that line; he very rarely had more than 
three strings to his fiddle”. [45] In reality, African American barbers 
were following a musical tradition within barbering that was very 
much ‘old world’. In colonial times, depending on which State you 
were in, one may well have heard a European barber furiously 
scraping away at his fiddle, or strumming a guitar; and many of those 
barbers would have been proficient on their instruments too, because 
frequent downtime allowed them to develop as musicians. However, 
that is not the whole story and to help explain the association of 
barbering with music, we will continue our journey with a visit to 
Merry Old England. An England that was made all the merrier by 
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barber-musicians. 


Chapter 2 
The English Barher-Musician 


On the 19 January, 1565 there was a break-in at the Westminster 
address of a English barber by the name of William Swayne. The 
culprit, one David Ellis who was later hanged for the offence, made 
off with Swayne's tools-of-the-trade. The list of stolen items is re- 
vealing: 


One barbers basin, a pot, three razors, a pair of shears (scissors), two 
combs, a “pare of Clavicordes” and a “Guiterne” . [1] 


Perhaps not immediately apparent, these last two 'tools' were musical 
instruments, the clavichord being a popular keyboard of the era. Its 
strings were plucked rather than hammered (pianos came much 
later), so it had a delicate sound. Swayne's pair would have been a 
single instrument, ‘pare’ being used in the archaic sense, referring to 
the clavichord's occasional ‘double keyboard'—one deck of keys 
stacked above another, giving a comprehensive range but leaving the 
instrument reasonably compact (the clavichord was usually legless 
and housed in a case). [2] 


Keyboards such as the clavichord were not uncommon in Elizabethan 
barbershops. Hence the line in Every Man in his Humour by 
playwright Ben Jonson: “I can compare him to nothing more hap- 
pily than a barber’s virginals, for every man may play upon him”. 
[3] The allusion being that much like a barber's 'virginal' (a cousin of 
the clavichord), provided for waiting customers to play on, the fool in 
question is easily manipulated by everyone. 


From the annals of English literature we learn quite a lot about the 
music-making that went on in barbershops during the Elizabethan 
and Stuart periods. [4] As well as the virginal, other instruments were 
available for the amusement of customers, such as the afore- 
mentioned 'gittern'. In Thomas Southerne's 1692 play The Maid’s 
Last Prayer, the Captain announces: “my neighbour Twingle the 
barber has one [a gittern], Pll borrow it so long from his customers”. 
[5] The gittern—a small, round-backed lute—was more common in 
William Swayne's time. It had eight strings made from gut, arranged 
in four 'courses' (close doublings, as seen on the mandolin). The 
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instrument wasn't always played by waiting customers, as is evident 
from a line in another 17 century play, The Marriage Night by 
Henry Cary (Lord Falkland): “He has travelled, and speaks lan- 
guages, as a barber’s boy plays on the gittern”. [6] This was most 
likely intended as an insult, bearing in mind the ability of novices 
(which barber-boys undoubtedly were). That said, one 17 century 
barber-boy clearly had a gift for music because he left a favourable 
impression on the diarist Samuel Pepys: 


...Laway] to my brother Tom’s barber and had my hair cut, while his 
boy played on the violin, a plain boy, but has a very good genius, 
and understands the book [reads music] very well, but to see what a 
shift [leap] he made for a string [made] of red silk was very 
pleasant. [7] 


The significance of the red string will become apparent in a later 
chapter, but for now Pepys demonstrates how barber-boys were 
engaged with their fiddles, gitterns and sundry instruments. Most 
barber-boys would have learned music from their masters. In some 
cases this was even stipulated as a condition of apprenticeship: the 
indenture of James Cooper was cancelled in 1690 on account of his 
master having failed to instruct the young man in the craft of 
barbering, which included learning “to play on the violin and flute.” 
[8] 


It is possible that musical barber-boys received gratuities from 
clients. Accepting money for musical labours was certainly the norm 
among fully-fledged barbers. Barbers were commonly employed by 
wealthy gents to provide musical entertainment while they ‘supped’. 
Pepys affords us one example in his diary entry for the 13 of August 
1662: 


..at the Shipp [Inn] had a bit of meat and dined, there waiting upon 
us a barber of Mr. Pett’s acquaintance that plays very well upon the 
violin. [9] 


Furthermore, Pepys entertains family and friends at home one 
evening in October 1665, employing “Golding, my barber at Green- 
wich, for our fiddler, to whom I did give ten shillings”. [10] 


This custom continued into the next century, if not in the cities then 
at least in the provinces. In a letter written in 1744, Francis Lawrance 
Bickley (Lord Hastings) relayed the details of a coach journey to 
London. On route he “dined and lay at Northampton”, where a 
fiddle-playing barber, “though an impudent one, diverted us highly 
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with his conversation as well as his music”. [11] 


Stringed instruments became synonymous with barbers, particularly 
the flat-backed variety because they were easily hung from a wall peg. 
In a 17 century woodcut depicting a English barbershop, a holly-leaf 
‘citole' is seen hanging on a wall in the background. [12] However, 
during this period it was a similar flat-backed instrument, the 'cittern' 
(also spelled citterne or zittern), that was favoured most by barbers. 


The cittern was an evolution of the gittern in that it had metal strings 
rather than gut, and therefore was easier to tune (the stability of gut 
varies with temperature and humidity). The instrument had its 
heyday in Shakespeare's time and as with the virginal, “a barber’s 
cittern” was available “for every serving man to play upon”. [13] A 
line in Ben Jonson's Vision of Delight also informs us that “most 
barbers can play on the cittern”. [14] This association with the 
instrument lasted until the end of the 17 century, one 1696 essay 
remarking that the signature of a “country barber” was his “battered 
Cittern”. [15] And only a few years later, in a book detailing the 
amusements of London, Thomas Brown told of how he took pleasure 
in “looking into some of the shops, to see how the owners employed 
themselves in the absence of customers”. At a barbershop he wit- 
nessed a 'Beau' (a fashionable young man) singing the song: 


Happy is the Child Whose Father is Gone to the Devil, and the 
barber all the while keeping time on his cittern; for you know a 
cittern and a barber is as natural as milk to a calf. [16] 


Brown's anecdote backs up the claim made by 16 century barber 
Richard Lichfield, that when idle he and his co-workers would “pass 
that time in life-delighting music”. [17] 


In the 1700s, literary references to musical barbers grow fewer and 
this reflects changing fashions in the big cities, London in particular. 
In the provinces, even as late as 1859, it was still possible to find 
fiddle-playing barbers, but it is clear from Sir John Hawkins's 
analysis of the whole barber-musician phenomenon, that it had died 
out across much of England by the 1770s: “At this day those who 
wait for their turn at the barber’s, amuse themselves with reading 
the news of the day or week”. [18] In fact, barbering per se went into 
serious decline around this time, suffering a slump that lasted well 
into the next century. This is perfectly illustrated by a lament of the 
barbering profession, published in an 1794 almanac. The verse 
borrows from John Gay's Fable of a Goat Without a Beard: 


The Cittern 


An illustration from Playford's Musick’s Delight (1666), depicting a typical 
cittern of his day. 


A Barbershop Scene (circa 1632) 


This illustration originally appeared in an abridgement of The History of 
Thomas Reading by Thomas Deloney, and was reprinted in Descriptive 
Notices, 1848. Note the holly-leaf 'citole' hanging to the right of the window, 
and a barber's bowl hanging to the left. 
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Master of the snap-finger art, 
The barber once so spruce and smart, 
Before [this age] conviction touched his heart, 
Forsakes his [barbershop] poles, 
And [forsakes his] shop with [its] pewter basins hung, 
And [also the] rotten teeth in order strung...[19] 


Although not obvious, the first and last lines of verse chronicle the 
history of why barbering, and consequently its associated tradition of 
music-making, ended up in such a sorry state. We shall tackle rotten 
teeth later, but “snap-finger art” refers to the way in which barbers 
cleaned their fingers of soap and debris when shaving customers. 
They did so by snapping their fingers. This technique began to lose 
favour with English barbers when the shaving brush was introduced 
in the mid seventeen-hundreds. [20] However, the finger-snap was 
still to be found in late 19 century Montenegro, according to P. 
Jones's fictional (but credible) depiction of a village barbershop: 


He [the barber] then wiped the end [of his razor] on his finger, cast 
the soap to the ground with a jerk and snap, then rubbed his hand 
on the head of an urchin standing by. [21] 


The 1814 recollections of one English gentleman old enough to 
remember the barbers’ finger-snap, tell us that it was “a more 
expeditious mode of clearing the hand, than using a towel for that 
purpose”. [22] Our English gent also tells us that the snap sounded 
like knuckles being cracked, i.e. a multitude of percussive reports 
sounding (more-or-less) as one. This identifies the technique as 
‘pitos', as it is known in Flamenco circles. 


The authentic pitos finger-snap involves running the thumb along the 
tips of the fingers in quick succession, at the very least starting with 
the ring finger, but those experienced in the technique begin with the 
little finger. Only the middle and ring fingers make a significant 
audible contribution, but the falling-in of the fingers as a whole 
brings them down against the fleshy part of the thumb with more 
force. [23] The resulting ‘clack’ is somewhat reminiscent of a castanet 
and it seems that barbers used their finger-snap when making music, 
if only in a rudimentary way (recall Hyacinth Lescure pacing in front 
of his shop in Hudson, New York, “humming a tune and snapping 
his fingers”). Some barbers were also dance-masters and it is likely 
that they used finger-snapping while dancing. A 1598 edition of 
Florio's Italian-English dictionary gives the definition of the word 
“Chioppare” as: “to clack or snap with ones fingers as barbers use, 
or such as dance the canaries”. [24] 
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Pitos requires practise to master and the 'snap-finger art' became a 
finishing trait of the apprentice barber; to the extent that the louder 
his clack, “the higher the shaver stood in his own opinion, and in 
that of his fraternity”. [22][25] Barbers were forever snapping their 
fingers loudly to demonstrate that they were experienced shavers and 
it was this outward display of pride, along with the vanity that the 
barbering profession propped up, that enraged Elizabethan Puritans. 
Phillip Stubbes gave a lengthy discourse on the barbering profession 
as part of his rally against the evils of his age. In The Anatomie of 
Abuses, first published in 1583, he singled out the barbers’ finger- 
snap for its arrogance and seethed at the effeminacy of many 
barbering practices, such as using scented soaps and hot towels to 
cleanse the face. The final insult came after being shaved however: 


You shall have also your orient perfumes for your nose, your 
fragrant waters for your face, wherewith you shall be all to be- 
sprinkled: your music [then] again, and pleasant harmony, shall 
sound in your ears, and all to tickle the same [ears] with vain 
delight. [26] 


Music wasn't the only affront to Stubbes's Puritan sensibilities. He 
ranted about the evils of dance, the theatre and pretty much anything 
that resulted in an outward expression of joy. Stubbes's writings 
would be comical were it not for the fact that many of his proposals 
for ridding England of its “Vices and Corruptions” were eventually 
implemented. Oliver Cromwell saw to that. Cromwell's Puritan rev- 
olution in the mid 17 century brought dramatic changes to the 
cultural landscape of England. Public performance of music was 
outlawed, church organs were demolished and musical instruments 
banned from church services. How this affected those barbers not 
directly involved in the Civil War, is perhaps best demonstrated by 
looking at the plight of all musicians during that period. Many 
theatres were closed by an act of parliament in 1642. A protest 
pamphlet, The Actor’s Remonstrance, was circulated the following 
year. Among its many grievances we hear that: 


Our music, that was [once] held so delectable and precious, that 
they [our musicians] scorned to come to a tavern under twenty 
shillings salary for two hours, now [leaves them to] wander with 
their instruments under their cloaks, I mean such as have any, into 
all houses of good fellowship, saluting every room where there is 
company, with “Will you have any music, gentlemen?” [27] 


The backdrop to this crackdown appears to have been an incident 
whereby some musicians were caught singing “scandalous scurrilous 
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song against the Parliament”. [28] Barbers were semi-professional 
musicians at best, so it is difficult to assess what impact (if any) 
theatre closures had on their livelihoods; but the mood of the 
authorities was turning against secular music and the persecution of 
musicians continued under the Commonwealth. In 1657 the follow- 
ing law was introduced: 


..any person or persons commonly called fiddlers or minstrels, shall 
at any time after the said first day of July, be taken playing, fiddling 
and making music in any inn, alehouse, or tavern, or shall be taken 
proffering themselves, or desiring, or entreating any person or per- 
sons to hear them to play, or make music in any the places afore- 
said...shall be proceeded against and punished as rogues, vaga- 
bonds and sturdy beggars. [29] 


As we know from Pepys and others, barbers played in inns and 
taverns and this appears to have been a longstanding tradition. 
Geoffrey Chaucer, in his late 14 century work The Miller’s Tale (part 
of The Canterbury Tales), tells us that there wasn't a “brew-house 
nor tavern” in which dance-master and barber-musician Absolom 
(named after the biblical character who would cut his wealth of hair 
once a year), had not played songs on his small 'rubible' (fiddle) or 
gittern. [30] In parts of the country, barbers ran alehouses and some 
even owned inns. [31] This association isn't as random as first ap- 
pears. Traditionally, barbers distilled and sold 'aqua vitae' (the water 
of life), [32] which was alcohol used for medicinal purposes. Aqua 
vitae was administered to lift the spirits (hence the modern term 
‘spirits’ when describing high-alcohol beverages). One of its uses 
amongst barbers was to calm customers: the sight of a 'cut-throat' 
razor nearing one's neck during a shave could be unnerving. [33] It is 
unsurprising then, that a barber's place of work could double as an 
alehouse (licensed or otherwise), and the above legislation may have 
resulted in the prohibition of music in a number of 'barbershops'’. 
Either way, the musical activities of barbers must have been severely 
hampered in the mid 17 century, due to changing attitudes towards 
public performance of music. 


The Puritans’ stranglehold over the arts didn't last long enough to 
wipe out barbers’ music. The restoration of the monarchy in 1660 
saw an end to the persecution of musicians and pushed the fiddle into 
the limelight. The fiddle was popular in France, where Charles II had 
spent many years in exile, and the King's love for the instrument 
elevated its status in England. To such an extent that gentlemen who 
had taken up the fiddle were, “so rivalled by their lackeys [personal 
servants] and barbers’ boys, that they were forced to quit them, as 
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ladies do their fashions, when the chambermaids have inherited 
their old clothes”. [34] 


The references given by Pepys in the 1660s further indicate that 
barbers were starting to favour the violin around this time. Certainly 
by the 1670s the violin was a common feature of the barbershop. In 
Aphra Behn's play The Dutch Lover, we find the line: “you could no 
more have been without me, than a barber’s shop without a fiddle”. 
[35] One would think that the switch from cittern to fiddle would have 
rejuvenated England's barber-musician tradition. However, the new 
king introduced other French fashions. A unforeseen consequence of 
the Restoration was that it ushered in the age of the 'fop'. The writing 
was on the wall for England's barbers. 


In imitation of the King and all things French, wigs became the norm 
among both sexes and this fashion continued long after Charles II's 
death. Thomas Brown's aforementioned Beau was “so overladen 
with wig, that there was no difference between his head and the 
wooden one that stood [for display] in the window”. [15] Things 
started to go amiss for traditional barbers in 1684, when the regu- 
latory body governing London's barbers lost its royal charter. [36] 
Around that time it amalgamated with the newly emerging periwig 
makers. [37] One of William King's essays, published in 1711, reveals 
the impact that wig-making—a time-consuming occupation—had on 
the musical activities of barbers. His testimony further suggests that 
the barber's finger snap was used musically. On the subject of casta- 
nets, King writes that they: 


.. might keep [good] time with the snap of a barber’s fingers, though 
at present they [barbers], turning themselves to periwig-making, 
have forgot their citterns and their music—I had almost said, to the 
shame of their profession. [38] 


Another reason for the decline of barbers' music was the introduction 
of 'Music Houses’. In the late 1600s, small venues began to stage 
affordable concerts for the masses. Such was the antecedence of the 
British Music Hall. Sometimes these venues were makeshift, such as 
the 'music booths' at Bartholomew Fair, held every summer. In 1699, 
one attendee was far from impressed by the entertainment he saw 
there, exclaiming that he would rather hear “an old barber ring 
Whittington’s Bells upon a cittern, than hear all the music they can 
make”. [39] Despite this scathing review, the Music Houses grew in 
popularity and they offered a real alternative to the barbershop as a 
place to get one's musical fix. 
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A further development around this time was that barbershops began 
to lose their standing as resorts for idlers. Foppish gents wishing to 
enjoy each other's company preferred the more civilised atmosphere 
of the newly emerging coffeehouses. In an attempt to gentrify their 
establishments, barbers began to introduce little touches like news- 
papers for the benefit of waiting customers (this newfangled ‘enter- 
tainment' being another contributory factor to the decline of barber- 
shop music). One late 17 century observer writes: “I find several 
barbers think it their interest to take in these papers, and I believe 
the rest will when they understand them”. [40] Despite such ploys, 
coffeehouses won the day and the barbershop became less of an 
attraction for the sophisticated man about town. 


Ironically, barbers were partly responsible for the unwelcome 
competition from coffeehouses. A barber by the name of James Farr 
opened London's second coffeehouse in the mid 1650s, calling it The 
Rainbow. [41] Others followed suit. A barber by the name of Salter 
opened a coffeehouse in Chelsea, in 1695. [42] Sir Richard Steele, in a 
1709 edition of The Tatler, recorded his thoughts on the establish- 
ment. Salter was attempting to keep up with the pace of change while 
at the same time trying to appease older customers. The outcome 
was his confused coffeehouse-come-barbershop. The 'coffee room' 
was packed with all the familiar trappings of a barbershop—curios for 
waiting customers to amuse themselves with—only more so. Salter 
amassed a considerable collection of artefacts and some impressive 
names donated objects to his 'museum'. In keeping with the barber- 
shop side of things, music was on offer too, though Steele relays that 
Salter's fiddle-playing was rambling and that the barber only played 
“to show he was orthodox”. [43] 


The eccentric Salter was clearly a jack-of-all-trades and master of 
none. Steele mused that should Salter “proceed in his anatomy, why 
might he not hope in time to cut off legs, as well as draw teeth?” [43] 
Steele was poking fun at Salter being a 'barber-surgeon’. From the 
Middle Ages onwards, most European barbers practised surgery in 
some capacity. What we would nowadays think of as ‘heroic’ surgery 
was generally carried out by a professional class of surgeon, but many 
barbers undertook routine, minor procedures. Typically they extract- 
ed teeth: the 'rotten teeth' line of our 1794 almanac verse was in 
reference to barbers threading pulled-teeth on a chord (commonly a 
lute string in early seventeenth century England) to display in their 
windows. [44] This was testimony to the expertise of a barber; and 
displays of this kind helped identify their services at a time when a 
significant percentage of the population was illiterate. 
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The option existed for all barbers to further their surgical training 
(hence Steele's barbed musings). This commonly took place within 
the regional guilds that regulated barber-surgeons and encouraged 
safe surgical practices. [45] However, in 1540 during the reign of 
Henry VIII, there was strict demarcation between the activities of 
barbers and surgeons in London. A new regulatory body, The 
Company of Barbers and Surgeons, was formed and City barbers 
were limited to pulling teeth, effectively becoming barber-dentists 
from then onwards (not that the term 'dentist' was in use at that 
time). In return, surgeons no longer undertook barbering duties. 
This created division between two bodies that formerly had a great 
deal in common, namely the practice of surgery; and in 1745, their 
differences too great to ignore, the surgeons and barbers parted 
company. [46] 


London's barbers managed to weather their separation from the 
surgeons, but nationwide many barber-surgeons’ companies had 
thrown in the towel by this point due to dwindling fortunes, division 
between barbers and surgeons, or both. [47] Those that made it to the 
mid 18 century were living on borrowed time. Apothecaries 
experienced a boom and they encroached on medical and surgical 
ground formerly covered by barbers. [48] In addition, wig-makers 
(many of whom were barbers) went through hard times when natural 
hair came back into fashion. [49] Lacking the stringent regulation and 
training that the guilds had enforced, standards slipped across the 
industry and barbers soon developed a bad reputation. A respectable 
gentlemen took to being shaved by his personal servant, or 'valet de 
chambre’. [50] In desperation, some barbers chanced their luck 
performing surgical procedures that were potentially fatal. A mere 
two years after separating from the surgeons, one author had this to 
say about London's barbers: 


..numbers of them in London and Westminster, let blood and draw 
teeth, which I think is the only part of surgery they ever pretended 
to practise...these fellows for three-pence, break a vein at random, 
without the least hesitation, or the smallest notion of the danger of a 
miscarriage. They use lancets...and if they miss to prick an artery 
every time they let blood, it is more owing to chance than any 
precaution of theirs. When we consider that such an accident may 
happen to the most skilful surgeon, and consequently, that the 
ignorant barber is much more liable, and is utterly incapable to 
remedy the mischief when done, I apprehend it a degree of madness 
to trust them upon any consideration. [51] 


This sudden upsurge in bloodletting by London's barbers was 
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unlicensed and possibly the result of poorly regulated barber- 
surgeons from the surrounding area moving into the City. It is widely 
assumed that in the mid 1500s barber-surgeons’ guilds across the 
land followed London's lead and better defined the roles of barber 
and surgeon. However, outside the City limits the prohibition of 
barbers performing surgery was never absolute. [52] Even within the 
City there were times when a blind eye was turned towards barbers 
who practised surgery. [53] Therefore we find ‘barbers'—more likely 
‘barber-chirurgeons' (chirurgeon being the archaic word for sur- 
geon)—continuing to let blood, dress wounds and perform surgery 
well into the 18 century. [54] Lord Hastings's impudent barber in 
Northampton, for example, was also a “tooth-drawer and surgeon”; 
[10] and James Boswell, in his Journal entry for the 21%t April 1783, 
relays these words of a barber in Beaconsfield: “I shave, grind razors, 
bleed, draw teeth, and play the fiddle”. [55] 


Medical knowledge among barbers continued to be passed down the 
generations after the dissolution of the guilds, and bloodletting 
(albeit the simplest kind: setting leaches) was still being carried out 
by English barbers in the 1870s. [56] There were even cases of 
provincial barbers meddling in serious medical matters at this late 
stage, [57] but barber-surgeons had become surplus to requirement 
long before this time. When surgery became institutionalised in the 
county hospitals, asylums and medical schools that sprang up in the 
18'» and 19 centuries, barber-surgeons seemed like a throwback to a 
bygone era. 


Barbering would eventually pull itself out of the doldrums, but for a 
significant part of the 18‘ century (and the 19 century), the barber- 
shop languished and the musical tradition within barbering faded 
from memory. When barbershops could double as places of bleeding 
(more about this subject later), surgery, wound-dressing and den- 
tistry, was it any surprise that cultured gents preferred the more 
sanitary environment of the coffeehouse; or that the hoi polloi looked 
to Music Houses for their musical entertainment. From a modern 
perspective it seems odd that English barbers were ever musicians, or 
surgeons for that matter; but this strange association of barbering 
with the medical sciences helps to explain the musical tradition that 
once existed within the profession, as we shall come to see. 


Cayter 3 


The Hindu Barker: 


In 1864 a paper by S. Goodeve Chuckerbutty M.D. was published in 
The British Medical Journal. In part, it outlined the state of the 
medical profession in Bengal before the foundation of the Calcutta 
Medical College. Chuckerbutty reveals that the surgeons of India 
“were nearly all barbers”, the reason being that Hindu physicians 
were “ready enough with their nostrums whenever these were 
required; but with the lancet they durst not trust themselves”. 
Barbers, on the other hand, were “in the constant habit of handling 
sharp instruments, and so thought no more of cutting a boil than 
shaving the head. Of human anatomy they were utterly ignorant; 
consequently, their surgery was of the rudest kind, and went no 
further than the treatment of boils, wounds, bruises, and ulcers”. [1] 


It hadn't always been this way. For most of the 'classic’ period of 
Ayurvedic medicine, which roughly spanned the years 600 BCE to 
600 CE, [2] Indian physicians were surgeons too. However, Buddhist 
and Hindu beliefs about the sanctity of the human body after death 
made the dissection of human cadavers taboo and ultimately, the 
surgical training of physicians suffered. Consequently, so did their 
reputation. [3] It didn't help that physicians regularly came into 
contact with many of the 'malas': bodily 'impurities' such as blood, 
phlegm and urine, which Hindus regarded as defiling. [4] Nor did it 
help that they had a total disregard for the rules of caste when select- 
ing apprentices. [5] Likewise when treating patients (physical contact 
with the lower orders was a defiling act). The upshot of all this was 
that physicians had a 'polluting' presence, despite the majority being 
of high birth. So in an attempt to regain some of their former status 
they concentrated on physic, leaving surgery to 'non-physicians’. [6] 
As R. V. Russell was to observe: 


[Because] surgery involves contact with blood and other impure 
substances, the Baids [physicians] do not practise it, and the villag- 
ers are left to get on as best they can with the ministrations of the 
barber. [7] 
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Surgery wasn't the only additional job of the Hindu barber. One early 
ig century writer on the Indian caste-system, Abbe J. A. Dubois, 
informs us that “Instrumental music, and particularly that of wind- 
instruments is left to the barbers and pariahs”, with barbers being 
“the only accredited fiddlers” of India. [8] Hindu mythology (at least 
in Mysore) gives the following explanation for this association with 
music: 


Once upon a time, it is said, [the Goddess] Parvati seeing [the Lord] 
Siva unkempt and unshaven in the face, gave a gentle hint that her 
consort might with advantage pay more attention to his toilet. Siva 
thereupon created from his left eye a person who came out armed 
ready with a case of shaving implements. He pleased the god that 
created him with his services, and was given as a reward a set of 
musical instruments. He was the progenitor of the barbers, who 
have always added the profession of playing on wind-instruments 
to that of shaving men. [9] 


By Dubois's time, some belonging to the highest caste, Brahmin, were 
also known to play musical instruments. [10] However, instrumental 
music for ceremonial occasions was mostly performed by those of 
barber-caste. [11] 


The combination of barber and musician is easier to understand 
when we bear in mind that village barbers were supported by their 
communities, often working gratis in return for grain and gratuities. 
On a day-to-day basis barbers had plenty of downtime and to earn 
their keep they undertook additional roles. One such role was musi- 
cian, playing in the type of village band named 'Mela’' in many parts 
of India (derived from melaka: 'that which brings together’). [12] [11] 
These bands performed during festivities and it was logical for bar- 
bers to double as musicians on such occasions because their presence 
was requisite. At a wedding, for example, the groom would have his 
head shaved as a demonstration of good intent and inner purity (sins 
were believed to adhere to head hair). [13] Barbers might even sub- 
stitute for priests unwilling to officiate at wedding ceremonies in- 
volving those of low birth. Because of their ritual importance, bar- 
bers formed a close alliance with priests. Therefore they were more 
than familiar with proceedings and well qualified to deputise at wed- 
dings. [14] 


Village bands might also comprise musicians from other castes but if 
modern practice is anything to go by, barbers had a exclusive right to 
play in them [15]. Commonly they were put in charge on account of 
being natural organisers. Because hair was considered to be defiling 
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it required regular removal. However, Hindu men did not shave 
themselves. From the lowest to the highest in society, every male was 
dependent upon his barber. Similarly, barbers' wives catered to the 
hairdressing and beauty requirements of village women. The barber 
and his wife were therefore in the unique position of having intimate 
knowledge of everyone in their community (for this reason they often 
acted as matchmakers). And because of their wide pool of contacts, 
their social ease acquired from mingling with higher castes and also 
for the role they played in preparing everyone, barbers commonly 
organised weddings. [16] Supplying music was merely a formality; 
though sometimes this only involved ceremonial singing by women 
and men of barber-caste, [17] or the blowing of a 'sankha'—a primitive 
wind-instrument made from a conch shell, sometimes referred to as a 
‘chank'. James Hornell, writing in the early 20 century, elaborates: 


The chank has important but variable functions to perform at 
weddings among all Hindu non-Brahman castes in the districts of 
the south of India, where this shell is blown by the barber 
(ambattan) particularly at or immediately after the tying of the tali 
or marriage badge around the bride’s neck; the bridal couple 
usually occupy a raised platform, and round and round this the 
barber walks while blowing his chank. In Bengal this custom of 
chank-blowing during weddings is even more general...usually a 
man of a special caste is engaged to blow the chank at the 
customary times; in the Tamil country the caste barbers perform 
this duty. [18] 


Hornell likened the blowing of the sankha to the sounding of wedding 
bells in Christian ritual, and it appears that it was done to either 
summon a god or to ward-off evil spirits, ensuring a auspicious start 
to a marriage. In Ceylon (now Sri Lanka), and among at least one 
caste in southern India, the sankha would also be blown by a barber 
during the wedding procession to a bride's home. [19] The conch shell 
had religious significance on account of its “nine valves or foldings”. 
It was therefore “considered by the votaries of Vishnu as rep- 
resenting his nine avatars or incarnations, and on that account is 
perforated and used by them [the Tamil Hindus] as a trumpet at 
their religious performances”. [20] 


When considered within the framework of the ancient Hindu belief 
system, the sankha helps explain how barbers became associated with 
wind-instruments. In Ceylon, as was the case in many parts of 
southern India, a barber announced a death in a village by sounding 
the sankha. [21] Apart from the symbolic significance of marking 
someone's death in this way, the sankha would resonate throughout a 
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village and was therefore fit for purpose. However, holding the conch 
to one's lips polluted the instrument, because Hindus believed that 
saliva embodied one's spiritual and corporeal impurities; [22] which is 
why barbers were commonly associated with the sankha. A barber's 
presence at or immediately after someone's death was necessary 
because barbers shaved the hair and pared the nails of the deceased, 
in preparation for cremation. [23] Such procedures on the living, let 
alone the dead, were considered disgusting (nail parings were 
included among the twelve malas); [4] and so the polluted barber, 
who happened to be present at the deathbed anyway, was obvious 
choice to announce someone's death by blowing the equally polluted 
sankha. 


As well as shaving the dead, Hindu barbers would also shave the 
heads of mourners at funerals. Much depended on caste and regional 
custom, but the chief mourner, who usually lit the funeral pyre, was 
often shaved on site. [24] Similarly, shaving a widow's head (a custom 
dating to the early centuries of the second millennium CE) could also 
be conducted on site. [25] In any event, a barber was invariably pres- 
ent at a funeral, if only to officiate instead of a priest, and during the 
procession to the cremation-site barbers would commonly blow a 
sankha to ward-off evil spirits. [26] 


The sankha helps demonstrate how wind-instruments became 
synonymous with barbers. Whenever the sankha was used cer- 
emonially a barber was usually present to perform shaving duties. [27] 
Obviously barbers became associated with more complicated instru- 
ments than the sankha, but those associations arose from a necessity 
to provide music for ceremonial occasions. For example, in past cen- 
turies it was usual for a widow to throw herself on the funeral pyre of 
her deceased husband—a practice known as 'Sati'. One of the last 
European witnesses of this ancient tradition (which was outlawed by 
the British), informs us that: 


A few instruments of music had been provided, and they played, as 
usual, as she approached the fire, not, as is commonly supposed, in 
order to drown screams, but to prevent the last words of the victim 
from being heard, as these are supposed to be prophetic, and might 
become sources of pain or strife to the living. [28] 


One of the barber's roles was to paint red the sides of a widow's feet, 
during which “the drum beats a certain sound by which it is known 
that a widow is about to be burnt with the corpse of her husband”. 
[29] Because they were on hand at a cremation, it would have made 
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sense for a barber to organise the “great merrymaking and blowing 
of music”, as one earlier eyewitness put it; [30] and no doubt those of 
barber-caste were among the musicians involved in the Sati cer- 
emony. Needless to say, wind-instruments were more suitable than 
stringed-instruments for obscuring the final words of a burning 
widow. The drums too. Jean-Baptiste Tavernier, writing in the 17% 
century, spoke of funeral processions “with the sound of drums, 
flutes, and other instruments of that kind” that led the way to crema- 
tion sites. [31] 


There are other examples where the loudness of instruments dictated 
their use. Abbe Dubois tells us that religious services usually ter- 
minated “with a procession round the temple”. [32] It was during 
these processions that many westerners were able to observe the 
‘clarinets’ played by barbers otherwise engaged in shaving duties at 
Temple. Woodwind would have included the nagasvaram (a double- 
reed instrument that was exclusive to barbers in south-Indian 
villages), and the s’uti, which merely produces a drone. [33] It is easy 
to see why wind-instruments were chosen for these noisy pro- 
cessions; and if we explore the typical makeup of temple-musicians, it 
is also easy to see why barbers were chosen to play them. 


Larger temples kept professional female dancers known as 'Deva- 
dasis' (divine servants), “whose business, on great festivals, is to 
dance in public before the idol [of the temple and] to sing hymns in 
his honour”. [34] Male progeny of these dancers constituted a caste of 
temple-musician whose job it was to “play on the sacred instru- 
ments” that accompanied the women. [34] These 'sacred instruments’ 
most likely included the veena and tambura (forms of long-necked 
lute), which barbers were prohibited from playing by the time of 
British rule because they were of “a higher class of musical instru- 
ments in India”. [35] Professional temple-musicians were also of a 
higher class than regular, secular musicians (who were effectively 
excluded from Temple). Their fathers were from the upper castes 
and their mothers mostly came from the respectable mercantile 
caste: Vaisya. [36] The sankha was easily cleansed of pollution (hence 
its use by some Brahmins), [37] but most other wind-instruments 
were permanently defiled through contact with saliva. It is likely 
then, that most professional temple-musicians declined to play wood- 
wind for fear of pollution, leaving such instruments to the barbers. 


This was certainly the case with Brahmins, who were actually pro- 
hibited from playing wind-instruments, “by their religious laws 
..excepting only the flute blown by the nostrils, and one or two 
others of the horn and trumpet kind. And so men of low castes are 
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employed as players of wind-instruments”. [38] The horns blown by 
Brahmin priests were typically the Tootoore and the Kurna. [39] 
Neither conveyed pollution (at least not permanently) because both 
were made of metal, which is easily cleaned. [40] 


In smaller communities, fulltime professional musicians were a lux- 
ury. Therefore temple-musicians in villages were typically barbers. 
Detailing the barber-caste of Mysore, such as it was in 1907, H. V. 
Nanjundayya informs us that a 'Nayinda' (a barber): 


..1s a recognized member of the village service, and as such, he has 
to play [music] at the services in the village temple. Where there are 
a number of them in a village, they perform such service in turns. 
[41] 


Outsider accounts of barber-bands were often less than flattering, 
one commentator remarking that “The music produced by this pro- 
cessional barber’s band is tiresome and monotonous, and such that 
neither gods nor even men can tolerate it for any length of time”. 
[42] Another states that “The barbers’ bands of the villages usually 
display more energy than science”. [43] The prejudices of western 
observers aside, Indian barbers were often accomplished musicians. 
Nanjundayya writes that “Their musical instruments are various, 
and some Nayindas attain considerable proficiency in this art”. To 
such an extent that “persons of the caste who have risen to any 
position of wealth and independence have long given up shaving as 
their profession, and restricting themselves to acting as pipers, have 
changed the name of the caste to Balajiga”. [44] 


Becoming good at playing music was almost a self-fulfilling prophesy. 
According to ancient belief, Hindus practised their professions by 
divine ordinance. This was the fundamental principle behind the 
caste-system. As one 17‘) century Portuguese observer was to com- 
ment: 


Whatever may be a man’s merits, he cannot raise himself above his 
caste—let him distinguish himself ever so much, let him give proof of 
courage equal to that of Alexander or Caesar, if he be by caste a 
barber he must remain a barber. The king may give him lands set 
apart for people of that trade, he may raise him high among his 
own relatives, increase his wealth, but he cannot take him out of the 
caste he was born in: he and his must remain in it till they die. [45] 


Because their fate was predetermined, barbers were trained from a 
very early age; and even though some were better than others, by the 
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time they had reached maturity the majority of barbers were pro- 
ficient in music as well as in barbering. As Dubois was to reiterate, 
“All the [Temple] musicians who play wind-instruments are taken, 
as I have already remarked, from the low barber-caste, the profes- 
sion being handed down from father to son”. [46] 


On account of the caste-system it is tempting to think that the 
barber-musician tradition in India goes back to the dawn of time. 
Certainly India's musical tradition is of great antiquity, but in the 
early 19 century some believed that barbers were a recent 'sub- 
caste’. When talking about barbers per se this simply isn't true. 
However, there is a case to be made with respect to the 'barber- 
surgeon’ and many of his 'related' activities. 


There began a reassertion of Hindu values from the first century BCE 
onwards in India as her rulers once more embraced Hinduism. 
Almost as a rebuttal of the previous dynasty's Buddhist values, im- 
portant books of Hindu customary law appear during this time. They 
weren't the first of their kind and they certainly weren't the last, but 
from the statutes contained within these texts it is possible to trace 
the origins of India's barber-surgeons. Arguably the most important 
of these treatises is The Law of Manu, written sometime between 
200 BCE and 200 CE. It mentions a 'sub-caste’ by the name of 
Ambastha and decrees that they must live “by curing disorders”. [47] 
A later book of law, the Vaikhanasa (circa 200 CE - 500 CE), allows 
the following vocations for the Ambastha: “he subsists on agri- 
culture, as a fire-dancer, as a herald or as a surgeon”. [48] The law 
of Vaikhanasa was more pertinent to those living in southern India, 
but other law-books from this period concur. [49] 


The thing to focus on here is that the Ambastha (or at least some of 
their number) were surgeons. Ambastha surgeons coexisted along- 
side physicians, who at that time were still practising surgery. This 
specialisation of the Ambastha in the field of surgery therefore singles 
them out as barber-surgeons. Bear in mind that the term 'barber- 
surgeon’ is a western construct. It could easily be reversed to read 
‘surgeon-barber', which is how these men (and occasionally women) 
were perceived in many parts of the world: surgeons who were 
obliged or happened to perform barbering duties too. 


In the early 1900s Edgar Thurston wrote at length about the Tamil- 
speaking Ambattan barber-musicians of southern India. Accounting 
for the Tamil dialect, their name is easily derived from Ambastha— 
likewise with the Ceylonese name for a barber: Ambattaya. Thurston 
broke-down this Sanskrit word to reveal its meaning: near (amba— 
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presumably a contraction of ambati, i.e. 'to go' [near]) to stand 
(sttha). Thurston's interpretation was “he who stands near to shave 
his clients, or treat his patients”. [50] However, a less literal in- 
terpretation would be ‘assistant’ or ‘ancillary’, and the names of other 
castes who undertook the ceremonial duties associated with bar- 
bering reflect these terms. [51] Indeed, the duty of the barber as an 
assistant is exemplified by his role of sidekick to the Brahmin priest 
on ceremonial occasions. Hence the saying, “As there are always 
reeds in a river so there is always a barber with a Brahman”. [52] 


Supposedly, the Ambasthas (known by various names according to 
region) were a quirk of 'inter-caste' marriage: the progeny of parents 
from distinctly separate castes. In reality, such marriages were far 
from common. Yet many law-books, including Manu, precisely de- 
tail the occupations that offspring from such unions were to follow. 
Many have taken these proclamations at face value, but under 
scrutiny it is difficult to see how they were ever implemented. R. P. 
Kangle proposed that the lawmakers were trying to classify and 
sanction new occupational castes that had arisen to meet the de- 
mands of a developing society. This scenario is more realistic. There 
were only four basic 'varnas' (castes) as prescribed by the ancient, 
Vedic scriptures. By imagining all the possibilities of inter-marriage 
between the four varnas, the lawmakers were able to construct a 
grading system that accounted for all the subtle hues of class, without 
undermining the integrity of the scriptures. [53] How castes were 
classified depended upon their “usefulness and importance to the 
community at large”. This was the conclusion of 19 century sur- 
geon James Wise, who based his opinion on traditions that had 
survived in eastern Bengal: 


The profession which had proved itself essential to the comfort, or 
welfare, of the Hindu hierarchy, was at once promoted to a higher 
level, while the less important was reduced...the indispensable 
barber was raised to the same social level as the Kayasth [scribe]. 
[54] 


Hindu mythology from a much earlier period supports this premise. 
Supposedly, a irreligious king encouraged the classes to mix and after 
his reign it was left to a council of wise Brahmins to sort out the 
resulting chaos. They deemed all sub-castes to be of 'Sudra' (the 
lowest) caste, but elevated the status of some according to their 
‘individual’ merits. In the case of the Ambasthas it was decided that 
they were to become physicians, studying Ayurveda, but only under 
the guidance and supervision of a Brahmin (the term Ambastha once 
more reflecting the role of an ancillary). [55] 
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So much for mythology. In reality, genuine physicians succumbed to 
religious pressure and ceased to practise surgery over time. In parts 
of India there were efforts to make them a official caste; and phy- 
sicians were behaving as a caste by the 10 century CE. [56] In the 
interim, the Ambasthas appear to have been sanctioned replace- 
ments. The Law of Manu alone makes numerous references to the 
degraded reputation of physicians. [57] The Ambasthas therefore 
reflect the need of Brahmin priests during that era to be attended by 
non-polluted medicos. By the lawmakers conveniently deciding that 
an Ambastha was born “The son of a Brahmin father”, [58] their 
status was elevated. This meant that, at least in theory, their touch 
was no longer polluting, enabling the humble barber to treat 
Brahmins in a medical capacity and also to help out at Temple. As 
Thurston himself pointed out: 


At the temple of Jugganath, within the temple precincts, neither the 
barber, nor the food which he prepares...conveys pollution. The 
pujari, or officiating priest, at this famous temple is a barber, and 
Brahmans, except those of the extreme orthodox section, partake of 
his preparations of rice, after they have been offered to the presid- 
ing deity. [59] 


Descendants of Ambastha physicians would continue to claim 
medical knowledge down the centuries. Mostly though, they were 
relegated to the status of 'surgeon' (in effect, barber-surgeon). 
Stripped of their social standing, at least barber-surgeons retained 
their ceremonial privileges, which in theory placed them above others 
of Sudra caste. However, barbers actually had a polluting presence. 
[60] They were only allowed to serve as religious functionaries after 
undergoing a rigorous purification ritual: 


Before taking part as musicians in connection with religious cer- 
emonies in temples and elsewhere, the chief man of the group [of 
barbers] so engaged, shaves himself and bathes for purification. [61] 


Even then, barbers were referred to as musicians thereafter. [62] 
Once the mantle of barber was resumed, regular contact with hair, 
nails, blood (via surgery) and the deceased, resulted in a near- 
permanent state of defilement. 


Transgression of social boundaries also created problems. On 
account of associating with the lower orders there was widespread 
mistrust of barbers; partly arising from issues of confidentiality, but 
mainly from a fear of becoming polluted. This explains the peri- 
patetic nature of Indian barbers (barbershops have only caught on 
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among Hindus relatively recently). Shaving or paring nails could 
never have occurred indoors because of the resultant pollution. 
Furthermore, a visit to a barbershop would have involved mixing 
with undesirables; or resulted in contamination from an environment 
where undesirables had loitered, including the barber: it was 
considered bad luck to be shaved in a barber's house. [63] Fear of 
contamination was so great that those of high birth provided their 
own shaving equipment for barbers to use. In addition, it was 
customary to wash or bathe after being ministered to. [64] 


It is difficult to pinpoint the beginning of the musical tradition within 
Indian barbering. Instrumental music was incorporated into Hindu 
rites by the early centuries of the common era. [65] Whether barbers 
monopolised ceremonial music then, it is impossible to say (unfortu- 
nately the law-books reveal little). 


We do have something to go on however. The avocation of a caste 
called "Venuka' was to play the veena and also the flute (venu)—the 
term most likely meant 'one who plays the flute’. [66] According to 
one book of law, the Sutasamhita, a Venuka was supposedly the 
offspring of a barber and a Brahmin woman. [67] The mother's high 
birth amounted to little according to the rules of caste. Venuka were 
awarded the same, low social-standing of a regular barber. Having 
said that, by ascribing Brahmin blood to the Venuka, the lawmakers 
were placing them higher in pecking order than lowly, secular 
musicians. If this was deliberate elevation of the musician-caste on 
the part of the lawmakers, then the music of the Venuka probably had 
a ritual function. A likely scenario given that they were a sanctioned 
caste. As for any secondary occupation, we can only assume that a 
male Venuka followed in the footsteps of his barber father. In which 
case the professions of barber and musician were united somewhere 
between 600 and 900 CE, if not earlier. 


This date range ties in with the expansion of temple building that 
occurred during the first millennium CE; and it seems likely that it 
was through their work at temples that barbers first became as- 
sociated with music. After all, the reverse was possible. A caste 
called Maran (also Marayan), were temple servants and musicians 
(mostly drummers) in Malabar, and had been since 1013 CE at the 
very least. [68] Some of their number, however, particularly in the 
northernmost part of Malabar, also undertook the duties typically 
associated with Temple barbers: shaving the heads of pilgrims and 
young children (the 'first tonsure’ ceremony being an symbolic act of 
purification). [69] 
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There are still barber-musicians in many parts of India today, 
especially in rural areas, and because this tradition has remained 
relatively unaltered for centuries, it is fairly easy to identify the 
factors that gave rise to it: 


1. 


There was a taboo regarding the playing of musical in- 
struments. A great deal of drumming involved contact 
with animal hide, which was defiling (many Hindus would 
have recoiled at the thought of touching the skin of a dead 
animal). Similarly, many wind-instruments were also defiling 
because they were placed on the lips or within the mouth, 
thereby coming into contact with saliva. In recent centuries 
Brahmins may have dabbled with stringed-instruments, but 
only on account of stings being made of metal, as opposed to 
the polluting animal-gut used in Medieval times. [10] Con- 
sequently, only those who were already defiled, such as 
barbers and pariahs, made music. 


Ceremony brought barbering and music together. As acts of 
purification, ritual shavings occurred at birth, initiation into 
spiritual learning (upanayana), marriage and death; and all 
of these occasions were marked by music (particularly at 
feasts associated with these events). Sometimes only in a 
rudimentary way (the blowing of the sankha), but more often 
than not using regular, musical instruments. Music was also 
requisite at Temple, where barbers worked as purifiers. For 
pragmatic reasons they doubled as assistants and musicians. 


Such a long history might lead one to conclude that the birthplace of 
the barber-musician is India. However, this isn't necessarily the case. 
Other ancient cultures had similar beliefs to Hindus with regard to 
pollution of the body; and by exploring some of their ideas sur- 
rounding ritual purity, we gain an understanding of how barber- 
musicians came into being in other parts of the world. 


Chapter 4 


Muslim Barher-Murican Traditiom 
and the Beliefs that Shaped Them 


A significant proportion of the population converted to Islam when 
India came under Muslim rule. This was inevitable to a certain 
extent. Aside from alleged forced conversions, patronage was given 
to Muslims over Hindus and this was incentive enough for many to 
cross the Rubicon, especially those of low birth. [1] Islam, being a 
classless religion, liberated the lowly from the shackles of the caste- 
system. However, many converts were subjected to the same prej- 
udice that they had endured as Hindus. Ja'far Sharif explains: 


Islam, in its orthodox type, does not permit the differentiation of its 
followers into castes. In theory, at least, all Musalmans are brethren 
and can eat together, and though endogamy is the rule among 
certain tribes and castes, particularly in the case of those families 
which claim Arabic or Persian lineage, there is nothing to prevent 
intermarriage with strangers. But among the class of Musalman 
converts from Hinduism the laws of endogamy and exogamy still 
have force, and the rules which prohibit eating or drinking with 
strangers to the group are observed. [2] 


For this reason, Muslim barbers continued to be treated as a endoga- 
mous, low-status caste in India. By the 1870s considerable numbers 
of Muslims were living in rural parts of Bengal, even outnumbering 
Hindus in places. [3] Yet according to James Wise, commenting on 
the region in the 1880s, “The Muhammadan barber belongs to one 
of the lowest ranks, and no respectable family will associate, or 
intermarry, with his”. [4] 


Religious observances aside, a 'Hajam' (the Muslim term for a Indian 
barber) [5] was almost indistinguishable from his opposite number in 
Hindu society. Even when it came to playing music. James Wise 
again: 


Musicians are regarded all over India as a debased race, and in 
Eastern Bengal Muhammadan musicians are either barbers 
(hajam), or the husbands of midwives (dai), classes ranked among 
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the vilest of the population. [6] 


Hajams were barber-musicians in other parts of India too, sometimes 
playing alongside Hindu barbers in village bands. [7] Their musical 
services were accepted by Muslim and Hindu alike, though both 
communities held the barbering profession in contempt: the Hajam 
was despised as much as his Hindu counterpart. This contempt was 
partly the result of residual Hindu values among Indian Muslims, 
reinforced by the Hindu community's disgust of all barbers (regard- 
less of their creed). However, barbers encountered similar prejudice 
throughout the Islamic world; and in a number of Muslim countries 
this prejudice contributed towards barbers becoming musicians. To 
better understand this state of affairs it is necessary to examine the 
pre-Islamic faiths of these countries. 


Due to their shared Aryan ancestry, the ancient Persians held almost 
identical beliefs to Hindus with regard to polluting substances. 
During the Sasanian dynasty (224-651 CE) the rulers of Persia's vast 
and powerful empire gave patronage to the already well established 
Zoroastrian religion; and Zoroastrian texts compiled and added to 
during this period reveal a great deal. The Zoroastrians understood 
how, if not disposed of safely, human and animal remains could 
pollute their environment, in turn causing disease. In an age when 
people were ignorant of microbes, they attributed this contamination 
to evil demons who would possess dead-matter and use it to reek 
havoc. No doubt from observation, the Zoroastrians also understood 
how human breath, saliva and all other bodily excretions could 
transmit disease, spoil food, cause infection and so on. Subsequently, 
they considered all bodily substances, once they had left the body, to 
be equally vulnerable to demonic possession. [8] 


Some of these ideas may appear naive from a modern perspective, 
but the careful disposal of body waste makes sense from a sanitation 
point of view—and considering how long it took scientists in the West 
to figure out the mechanisms behind disease transmission, the Zoro- 
astrians were ahead of the game in many respects. Of greater interest 
to us though is their attitude towards hair and nails, which are sin- 
gled out for special consideration in the Zoroastrian canon. The 
question is asked of Ahura Mazda (the wise Lord): 


“Which is the most deadly-deed whereby a man increases most the 
baleful strength of the Daevas [demons], as he would do by offering 
them a sacrifice?” 


To which Ahura Mazda answers: 
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“It is when a man here below [of this earth] combing his hair or 
shaving it off, or paring off his nails drops them in a hole or in a 
crack...Then for want of the lawful rites [prayer] being observed, 
Daevas are produced in the earth; for want of the lawful rites being 
observed, those Khrafstras [animals created for evil] are produced in 
the earth which men call lice [vermin], and which eat up the corn in 
the cornfield and the clothes in the wardrobe” . 


Because of these dangers, precise measures were laid out for the safe 
disposal of hair and nails: 


.. Whenever here below thou shalt comb thy hair or shave it off, or 
pare off thy nails, thou shalt take them away ten paces from the 
faithful, twenty paces from the fire, thirty paces from the water, 
fifty paces from the consecrated bundles of baresma [ritual 
twigs]...Then thou shalt dig a hole...[ten fingers] deep if the earth be 
hard...[twelve fingers] if it be soft; thou shalt take the hair down 
there and thou shalt say aloud these fiend-smiting words: “Out of 
him by his piety Mazda made the plants grow up”. [9] 


In the case of nail parings, they were then offered (by way of incanta- 
tion) as a sacrifice to a sacred bird, to be used as “spears, knives, 
bows, falcon-winged arrows, and sling-stones against the Maza- 
inya Daevas”. If this ritual was not observed, then the Mazainya 
Daevas might use these 'weapons'’ with evil intent. 


When Saracen invaders acquired much of Persia's empire in the mid 
7h century CE, they gradually set about converting its peoples to 
Islam. Although it only took a few centuries for Zoroastrian wor- 
shipers to became a marginalised minority, customs and prejudices 
regarding pollution continued among the general public, so ingrained 
were they in Persian culture. The antiquity of such beliefs is attested 
to in the writings of Herodotus, who in the 5 century BCE had this 
to say about the Persians: 


They never defile a river with the secretions of their bodies, nor even 
wash their hands in one; nor will they allow others to do so, as they 
have a great reverence for rivers. [10] 


It is for this reason (pollution of running water) that boatmen among 
the Khorezm Uzbeks were included in the region's list of ‘bam' 
occupations—the term bam signifying any profession deemed dis- 
gusting, demeaning or suspicious in some way. [11] In the early 1970s, 
anthropologist Gleb Pavlovich Snesarev searched for remnants of 
pre-Islamic beliefs in Uzbekistan. He found that one way in which 
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past Zoroastrian attitudes manifested themselves in a outwardly 
Islamic society was in a class system that condemned certain 
occupations to the status of bam. The occupation of barber, for 
example. Snesarev cited numerous examples of rituals involving the 
secretion or burying of hair. Not only among the general Khorezm 
Uzbek population, but among their barbers too: hair was carefully 
stored in the backrooms of barbershops only to be used later as 
fertiliser for rice or grapes (“Out of him by his piety Mazda made the 
plants grow up”). [12] The defiling act of handling hair contributed 
significantly to barbers being classed as bam. 


Centuries of Islam meant that the Khorezm Uzbek's hair-burying 
rituals had lost their religious significance, but these remnants of 
Zoroastrian belief persisted as 'superstitions'. Superstitions that were 
common to other countries formerly under Persian rule or influence. 
In north-eastern Afghanistan, for example, members of the Tajik 
population are thought to be descended from Persians who settled 
the area in pre-Islamic times. [13] Even as recently as the 1970s, 
barbershops in the area collected hair and nails for later burial. [14] 
Again, pre-Islamic beliefs about the defiling nature of hair appear to 
have survived into modern times, which is noteworthy because such 
beliefs were necessary for the establishment of barber-musician 
traditions; and Afghanistan's barbers were typically musicians. [15] 
Writing in the early 1960s, Franz Schurmann recalled how Afghan 
barbers were often seen: 


..Wandering around the countryside with their musical instruments 
and other implements. When a wedding takes place, they are 
usually invited to perform...They wander around during the 
summer, hiring out their services, and return to some urban base 
during the winter. [16] 


Afghan barber-musicians often worked in pairs, a typical combina- 
tion in the north-east Badakhshan Province being ghichak—a two- 
stringed fiddle played upright like a cello—and percussion. [17] In the 
capital Kabul, and to the west in Herat, barbers commonly played the 
sorna (a double-reed wind-instrument) and the dohol (a large, 
double-headed drum). In fact the sorna and dohol were exclusive to 
barbers or musicians with close ties to barber families. In the case of 
the sorna, this association was partly due to longstanding beliefs 
about the polluting properties of saliva. The sorna's reed was placed 
within the mouth, therefore the instrument conveyed pollution. [18] 


Afghan barbers behaved (though not by choice) as a endogamous 
caste. The general population treated them like a separate ethnic 
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group, a derogatory term for them in Herat being 'gharib zada’, 
meaning 'son of a poor man' or foreigner. [19] In some instances, 
their perceived foreignness was justified. Thought by many to be of 
north-Indian descent, itinerant ‘Jat’ barber-musicians served rural 
communities in Afghanistan and parts of central Asia, coming into 
the cities during festive periods. [20] Jats were as despised as 'indige- 
nous' barbers; and it was the degraded status of barbers as a whole 
that partly enabled a barber-musician tradition to flourish in 
Afghanistan under Islamic rule. What sealed the deal was a taboo 
regarding music-making. Not necessarily because musical instru- 
ments were polluted—though pre-Islamic attitudes towards saliva 
and animal hide undoubtedly played their part—but because in Is- 
lam, music itself is suspect. 


There is nothing in the Quran that explicitly forbids music, but 
certain passages condemn ‘idle talk’ (especially that which takes the 
word of Allah lightly). Figuratively speaking, idle talk includes any 
leisurely activity that distracts one from following the righteous path; 
and the Quran certainly warns against overindulging in vanities. [21] 
Subsequently, music has always held a tenuous position in Islamic 
societies. Those seeking to either demonise or legitimise music quote 
‘hadith’. These are authenticated anecdotes about the Prophet Mu- 
hammad's life. At times contradictory, some hadith are clearly more 
authentic than others, hence confusion within Muslim communities 
regarding the legitimacy of music. [22] One defender of music was the 
17 century Turkish chronicler Evliya Celebi, who had this to say 
about the Prophet's first marriage: 


..on the night of these nuptials, the half-drum, flute and violin were 
played. [23] 


Therefore music was acceptable at weddings; at least when it came to 
drumming. Marriage is the public declaration of a union, so part of 
the ceremony should be showy and noisy (within reason). Hence the 
Prophet's pronouncement: 


The demarcation between lawful and unlawful things in marriage 
is proclamation and [the drumming of] daf. [24] 


Celebi attempted to justify music by paraphrasing this hadith, adding 
that when it came to the daf (a variety of frame-drum): 


..this instrument and its playing are considered as lawful in Arabia. 
They play it both as a welcome to strangers, and as an accompani- 
ment to the ceremonies of the Dervishes, but if legal, no rings with 
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little bells must be attached to it, but it may be inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl. [25] 


The daf was totally acceptable during festivities. Singing too, if the 
songs were suitable. Musical instruments, on the other hand, divided 
opinion. For one thing, instruments (especially the stringed variety) 
were associated with the music played for female entertainers; who, 
rightly or wrongly, were branded as immoral—drums with jingles 
were probably unlawful (at least in Celebi's day) because professional 
singing and dancing girls used them. [26] Furthermore, to acquire 
skill on a musical instrument requires a great deal of ‘idling’ in the 
form of practice. This was frowned upon not only because it indulged 
vanity, but also because music “distracts one from the contemplation 
of God”. [27] This line of thought became prevalent in the 9" century 
CE and continues to influence opinion today. [28] 


If Afghanistan is taken as a model, then amateurs fared better than 
professional musicians when it came to holding on to their 
reputations; but to be a paid performer of music, especially instru- 
mental music, was dishonourable in the eyes of many Muslims. [29] 
Therein lies a paradox. Music played a important role in Islamic so- 
cieties, but few were willing to participate in its performance. There 
was a way around this problem though. Musicians in many Muslim 
countries were generally outsiders. Not necessarily in terms of life- 
style, but literally outsiders: a tribal, religious or ethnic difference 
usually separated performers from their audience. 


Across the centuries, musicians in Muslim countries have included: 
slaves and their descendants; nomadic, north-Indians and their 
descendants; Jews; European Christians even (Greeks being com- 
monly encountered in the Levant at one time). [30] Professional 
musicians were a luxury though; the preserve of prosperous urban- 
ites. In small towns, villages and remote areas, communities relied 
more on amateur or semi-professional musicians, the latter being 
drawn from the lowest strata of society—bam, to commandeer this 
word from the Khorezm Uzbeks. This reflected the stigma of being a 
paid musician: music was so degraded that only the lowly performed 
it. 


Part-time musicians could be drawn from any of the bam professions. 
However, when it came to procuring musical engagements Muslim 
barbers had exactly the same advantages over pariahs as Hindu 
barbers. [31] They knew everyone in their community and traversed 
social boundaries with ease. Furthermore, they had ritual impor- 
tance (though not as great as Hindu barbers), which brought them 
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into situations where musical and barbering skills were required. For 
example, Muslim barbers performed the 'first tonsure’ of a child. 
Known to Hindus and Zoroastrians since ancient times, this custom 
was supposedly incorporated into Islam from its inception. [32] Ikbal 
Ali Shah describes the ceremony as practised by Muslims in early 20 
century Afghanistan: 


When a few months old, the head-shaving ceremony is performed 
by the family barber. The child is dressed in gaudy clothing; the 
barber spreads an embroidered handkerchief, wets the hair with 
rose water from a silver cup and shaves with a new razor. This 
practice has originated in the belief that the hair of a new born child 
is unclean. Friends and relatives attend the ceremony. They dine 
after the barber does his part, and are afterwards entertained to a 
musical programme. While the instrumentalists are engaged the 
barber presents the silver cup that held the rose water and each 
guest drops a coin into it. All the coins must be silver, and they all 
go to the barber’s banking account. The shaving is repeated time 
and again until the child is four or five years old. The first shaving 
alone, however, is a ceremonial one. [33] 


Also in common with his Hindu counterpart, the Muslim barber 
carried out minor surgical procedures. Therefore his services were 
required at circumcision ceremonies. [34] He was noticeable at 
weddings too, where, during some part of the proceedings, the groom 
would be ritually shaved. [35] Because these occasions were auspi- 
cious, musical entertainment was practically mandatory—especially 
in the case of circumcisions, where music and dancing helped to 
distract boys undergoing the operation. Consequently Muslim bar- 
bers would sometimes double as musicians, particularly in poorer, 
rural communities. In the south-west of Iran a contingent of the 
Darrehshuri tribe were musicians and ritual specialists, performing 
circumcisions and barbering duties when required to do so; [36] and 
across Afghanistan semi-professional musicians were commonly 
barbers. Some offered a ‘one-stop-shop’, even providing catering for 
celebratory events. [37] 


Although remnants of Zoroastrian belief help explain the factors that 
gave rise to barber-musician traditions in parts of Iran and Afghan- 
istan, it should be pointed out that in some areas there was overspill 
of Hindu culture. Indian musicians have a long history in Persia and 
Afghanistan. [20][30] Furthermore, rural dwellers in border regions 
between Afghanistan and India professed to be Muslim but their 
religious affiliation was far from black-and-white. Writing in the 
1920s, Ja'far Sharif relates that: 
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Even on the north-west frontier [of India] and in Baluchistan [now 
Pakistan], where Hindu influence is practically absent, Islam has in 
a large measure failed to supersede the primitive [belief in] ani- 
mism. Brahuis, Baloch and Afghans are equally ignorant of every- 
thing connected with their religion [Islam] beyond the most elemen- 
tary doctrines. In matters of faith the tribesman confines himself to 
the belief that there is a God, a Prophet, a Resurrection, and a Day 
of Judgement. He knows that there is a Quran, but in the absence of 
knowledge of Arabic and of qualified teachers who can expound its 
meaning, he is ignorant of its contents. He believes that everything 
happens by inevitable necessity, but how far this is connected in his 
mind with predestination on the part of the Creator it is difficult to 
say. His practice is, to say the least, un-Islamic. [38] 


Attempts began in the 19 century to 'de-Hinduise’ Indian Muslims 
and music was singled out for attack. [7] Musical traditions suffered 
in places like Kohat (now part of Pakistan), where Sunni Islam 
impacted heavily: 


The prohibition of music...has really been enforced during the last 
few years owing to the moral pressure put on the people. A few of 
the dissolute and ungodly may here and there defy public opinion. 
But as a rule the Sunni Muhammadans have altogether renounced 
both song and dance, while the business of the professional musi- 
cians has ceased. These are all by origin of the Nai or barber caste, 
and have been recommend to return to their original trade. [39] 


India's Muslim and Hindu barbers were clearly cut from the same 
cloth, but it would be wrong to claim that an overspill of Hindu 
cultural practice lay at the heart of Afghanistan's barber-musician 
tradition. Cultural exchange was never one way between India and 
the countries north of her borders. Furthermore, a barber-musician 
tradition among the Tajik population of Afghanistan complicates the 
picture somewhat. It is not inconceivable that their tradition was 
pre-Islamic and relatively free of Indian influence. After all, there are 
longstanding barber-musician traditions in parts of the world com- 
paratively unaffected by Indian culture. Yemen and the Maghreb, for 
example. 


In Yemen, a barber-musician was known by the name Muzayyin, 
which roughly translates as 'beautifier'. [40] Collectively, barber- 
musicians were known as Mazayina and the tribes they worked for 
expected them to undertake all manner of jobs. For example, their 
surgical skills meant that aside from performing tooth-extractions, 
bloodletting and circumcisions, Mazayina also immolated animals 
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when donors were unwilling to perform sacrifices. [41] Consequently 
many anthropologists include 'butcher' among the Mazayina's avoca- 
tions; but primarily they were (and still are) ritual experts: barbers 
who played a important role on ceremonial occasions. [42] 


Although sedentary nowadays, Mazayina would have been nomadic 
in the past. This was certainly the case with barbers connected to 
tribes north of Yemen. Writing in the mid 19% century, Carl Engel 
informs us that “the physicians of the Bedowin tribes in Palestine 
are also barbers...they are in the habit of attracting customers with 
singing and instrumental music”. [43] In Yemen, Mazayina were 
musicians too. From recent accounts one could be forgiven for 
thinking that they were purely percussionists, but just as Afghan 
barbers played the sorna, Yemeni barbers used to play the mizmar 
(another double-reed wind-instrument). In Al-Ahjur, women 
connected to barber families traditionally sang and drummed on the 
sahn, which is a brass tray struck using a metal ring. [44] One 18th 
century traveller heard nothing but “the drum and the pipe” in 
Yemen; [45] but changes in musical taste meant that the mizmar 
became unfashionable in the 1970s, the younger generation pre- 
ferring to hear the uwd—the Arabic lute, more commonly spelled 
‘oud'—at weddings and other celebrations. [46] This impacted on the 
incomes of Muzayyin. 


Modernisation of Yemen in the 1970s further contributed to the 
decline of Muzayyin. Equal opportunities enabled barbers—who 
prior to this period were part of a near-endogamous group of workers 
commonly referred to as 'Bani-Khums'—to break free of their 'caste' 
and pursue other occupations. [46] Bani-Khums were the result of a 
class system based on patron-client relationships. Tribes offered 
protection to non-tribesmen in return for menial services. In this 
way service-workers became 'clients' of a tribe and were known as 
‘mawali' (singular mawla, from the verb wala: 'to be near’). An Arab 
was unable to be a mawla to a fellow tribesman, hence the use of 
outsiders, and patronage was passed on to offspring of mawali. Sub- 
sequently, professions became hereditary. [47] 


This two-tier class system became the model for Islamic, tribal 
societies from an early age. Not only in the East, but also in northern 
Africa. Often there was a noticeable racial difference between menial 
workers and their bosses; one that reflected a long history of slavery 
in the Muslim world. Clients were never slaves, but they could be 
freed slaves or their descendants (who were commonly contracted to 
tribes). Some Muslims even believed these second-class citizens to be 
distantly related to toppled aristocratic families, forced to perform 
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servile occupations in perpetuity. In Yemen, for example, profes- 
sional musicians were commonly drawn from a subgroup of Bani- 
Khums called 'akhdam’, all of whom were darker in appearance than 
Arabs. [48] According to legend they were once Ethiopians, defeated 
in battle by Arabs and Persians who then “condemned them to the 
condition of serfs. Their chief men were subjected to a more 
infamous degradation—they became barbers from father to son”. 
[49] 


In the rural south of Morocco, 'Haratin' (a derogatory term for people 
of sub-Saharan descent) performed similar tasks to the akhdam. 
Mostly agricultural work, but their number included occupational 
specialists such as barbers, circumcisers and musicians. [50] All of 
these jobs were classed as bam and this grouping appears to have 
resulted in barbers becoming musicians and visa versa, because 
barber-musicians were noticeable in Morocco's urban centres. In his 
loosely autobiographical ‘lyric montage’ Mirrorman’s Sequences, 
former Incredible String Band member Robin Williamson wrote of 
the great Fez el-Bali medina; where, in the 1960s, you could still hear 
“buzzing flutes, and barbers plucking tunes on gimbris with mirrors 
on the back of them to show the customers the back of their shaved 
heads”. [51] The 'gimbri’, incidentally, is a large, two-stringed bass 
lute that comes in box-form or with a bowed back (a tortoise shell 
was used in past times). 


Similarly, at the beginning of this century Marrakech barber- 
musicians were still supplementing their income through busking, 
especially at the market in Jamaa El Fna Square. [52] Typically of 
Berber extraction, they keep alive a type of sung poetry called 
"Melhun' (pronounced 'Melhoun') that draws on their Andalusian 
heritage. [53] According to Eugene Aubin: 


After the expulsion of the Moors [from Spain], a musician called 
Ha’ collected, as a last souvenir, the different Andalusian airs, and 
wrote out their music and their words. On his book, which still 
bears his name, is based the music of all the Moorish cities of the 
Maghreb. [54] 


These airs were later set to the accompaniment of drums and string- 
ed instruments, a further evolution being modern Melhun. Writers 
and performers of Melhun are typically barbers and tailors and this 
art form is popular throughout Morocco and Algeria. A parallel is 
found in Tunisia, where barbers were among the artisans who kept 
alive 'Ma'luf poetry. This form of sung verse is also thought to have 
originated in Andalusia. [55] 
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Even though the Maghreb and Arabia are not typically associated 
with Zoroastrianism, Persia's long-term influence may have had 
some bearing with regard to the foundation of these barber-musician 
traditions. Persia ruled over an extensive empire that encompassed 
northern Arabia and Egypt during the time of Herodotus; and, as we 
have seen, Zoroastrian beliefs regarding pollution are of great 
antiquity. Some of the earliest extant Zoroastrian texts reveal a 
commonality of language with Semitic peoples. [56] Perhaps this 
shared cultural ancestry accounts for some Jewish and Arabic ideas 
surrounding ritual purity. Even discounting this possibility, Persia's 
superior culture was held in high regard by the Arabs and was highly 
influential in shaping Islam during its formative years. 


Whatever the case, we know that Arabs considered hair to be defiling 
because the Quran tells us so. With respect to pilgrimage it states: 


You will surely enter al-Masjid al-Haram [the Great Mosque of 
Mecca], if Allah wills, in safety, with your heads shaved and 
shortened, not fearing. [57] 


Head-shaving was carried out the moment a male pilgrim stepped 
foot on holy ground. From then on he was forbidden to shave again 
until his pilgrimage was at an end. To do otherwise would have 
polluted the body, thereby nullifying all ablutions. Ultimately, this 
would have contaminated a sacred space (the Great Mosque). [58] 
Shaving was also symbolic: modern scholars claim that it represents 
rebirth and that all sins are cleansed through the removal of hair. 
Among Arabs, this custom was most likely pre-Islamic. There was 
certainly precedent for ritual shaving in the ancient Near East. 
Herodotus records that Egyptian priests shaved their whole body 
“every other day, that no lice or other impure thing may adhere to 
them when they are engaged in the service of the gods”. [59] He also 
states that shaving the head extended to the laity, though this may 
not have been for religious reasons. Egyptians lived among their 
animals, which increased the risk of them catching lice; [60] and one 
of the reasons why Arabs (at least in more recent times) kept their 
heads shorn was because: 


By means of it they get clear of lice which forage all over their 
bodies; but they can get at them anywhere easier than on their own 
heads. Vermin abound on camels, and thus creep to their riders, 
and there is no escape from them. [61] 


Herodotus also records a first-tonsure ceremony among the ancient 
Egyptians that involved the weighing of hair against silver, predating 
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the 'Muslim' practice by a millennium. [62] All of this demonstrates 
early belief in the polluting properties of hair, and for good reason. 
We now know that lice not only transmit typhus, but also the plague; 
[63] and this association of lice with disease can't have been totally 
lost on the ancients, given their aversion to the creatures. 


Muslim men shaved not only for the purpose of purification, but also 
to avoid polluting a sacred space. Eventually, this applied to all 
mosques, not just the Great Mosque of Mecca. Consequently, men 
kept their heads bare, undergoing the torture of the razor (no soap 
was used) at least once a week, typically before Friday prayer. ‘Ali 
Bey’ (the pseudonym of a 19 century pilgrim to Mecca) elaborates: 


As it was [the Muslim holy day] Friday, we were obliged to go to the 
mosque, in order to say the noontide prayers...It was requisite to 
have my head shaved again, though it had been shaved but a few 
days before at Cadiz. The operation was performed by the same 
Turk, but with such an unmerciful hand, that my head was red- 
dened all over. Nothing but a small tuft of hair was left at the 
crown. He proceeded to do the same office with all the other parts 
of my body, so that no trace was left of that which our holy prophet 
proscribed in his laws as a shocking impurity. [64] 


At times other than pilgrimage, the Prophet had a full head of hair 
(numerous hadith tell us this); but from at least the 9 century 
onwards it became the norm for Muslim men to shave their heads 
regularly, often leaving the single top-lock mentioned by Ali Bey. [65] 
To protect the pate from the sun, suitable headwear (invariably a 
turban) was worn. The most common reason given for the top-lock 
was that it allowed the soul to be pulled up to heaven at the moment 
of death. [66] This belief may have originated among Hindu converts 
to Islam. As prescribed by ancient law, Hindu men kept their heads 
shorn except for a top-lock: a style known as 'sikha’. This ritual was 
thought to offer divine protection, particular during childhood, “the 
scalp lock being necessary to snatch the child away from the devil 
and other evil spirits when it is in danger from those sources”. [67] 


Salomon Schweigger, a German envoy to the Turkish court in the late 
16 century, gave another explanation for this custom among Mus- 
lims: 


The Turk leaves a little top-lock in the middle of the head untouched 
by the razor, one finger thick. When I asked why this was, I was 
told that should he come to be taken by the enemy and be de- 
capitated, his foe could then hold the head by this ponytail, 
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meaning that he would not have to grab it [the head] by the 
‘breadbasket’ [mouth]—to do otherwise would defile the mouth [of 
the victim], if one were to reach inside it. This consideration can be 
of great importance. [68] 


The explorer Sir Richard Francis Burton claimed that Abi Hanifa 
first advocated the growth of the top-lock, “lest the decapitated 
Moslem’s mouth or beard be exposed to defilement by an impure 
hand”. [69] In which case the tradition began in the 8 century CE. 


Although never officially part of Islamic codes of ritual purification, 
removal of extraneous body hair (for both sexes) was incorporated 
into weekly routine. Likewise the pairing of nails (dirt trapped under 
the nails could pollute the Quran when held). [70] This made barbers 
indispensable in preparing others for worship, but at the same time 
pollution was conveyed to them. It was as if the very filth that they 
removed branded barbers as irreligious. Their polluted status was 
compounded by their surgical activities. Even though the finer points 
of ritual observance were still being debated in the early centuries of 
Islam, there was almost universal agreement that blood, once it had 
left the body, was a defiling substance, rendering a Muslim ritually 
impure upon contact with it. [71] Joseph Pitts, writing of his ex- 
perience as a Christian slave in Algeria in the 17 century, had this to 
say about his captors’ aversion to blood: 


..after they have washed, or taken Abdes [minor ablution], in the 
morning, it may serve for the whole day after, with this proviso, viz. 
that they keep themselves clean, i.e. from going to stool, and making 
water, and breaking wind backward, and from the least sign of 
blood on any part of the body. For it they discover the smallest 
speck of blood, it is thought to make them unclean as much as any of 
the other escapes. And if it be no more than the scratch of a pin, 
they must wash again after it, before they can go to their worship. 
[72] 


This was particularly bad news for Muslim barbers. As noted above, 
not only did barbers carry out circumcisions, but also tooth- 
extraction and routine bloodletting, more correctly known as 'phle- 
botomy’. 


As part of the 'humoural' concept of medicine, developed by the 
ancient Greeks, letting blood was considered necessary in treating 
certain medical conditions. It was thought that some illnesses were 
caused when there was excess blood (plethora) in the body and that 
phlebotomy restored balance. Among late-period Greek physicians, 
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most notably Galen, the idea of prophylactic phlebotomy flourished. 
Galen believed that environment influenced the humours (the four 
main fluids of the body), and because the atmosphere was warm and 
humid in Spring, a surplus of blood (which was also ‘hot-and-wet') 
accumulated in the body during this season. According to Galenic 
principals it was therefore advisable to let some blood during that 
time of year, to prevent medical conditions associated with plethora. 
[73] 


This idea was taken further by prominent Jewish physicians of the 
age, such as Mar Samuel. Because of differences in opinion about 
what illnesses were caused by excess blood, Samuel and _ his 
contemporaries prescribed phlebotomy for copious ailments (far 
more than the Greeks) and regular bloodletting became a preven- 
tative against illness. [74] It is possible that not only Jewish, but also 
Zoroastrian teachings had some bearing on Samuel's advocacy of a 
prophylactic approach towards phlebotomy (and medicine in gen- 
eral). Samuel became physician to the Persian royal family and in 
common with many world religions at that time, the Zoroastrian 
Church frowned upon direct intervention in the treatment of disease. 
Health was a matter for God to decide and not man: 


If several healers offer themselves together, O Spitama Zarathustra! 
namely, one who heals with the knife, one who heals with herbs, and 
one who heals with the holy word, it is this [last] one who will best 
drive away sickness from the body of the faithful. [75] 


By routinely drawing blood from the healthy it is easy to see how 
possible conflict with religious ideology was circumvented. Whatever 
the case, during the early common-era a prophylactic approach to 
healthcare developed among the Jewish physicians of Babylon (then 
part of the Persian empire) and it was readily embraced by Persians. 


Mostly, this was on account of wealthy Persians having to rely on the 
services of ‘foreign’ physicians. Because of the restrictions of their 
faith, Zoroastrians were reluctant to sully themselves by entering the 
medical profession. Even when they did, they were even more 
reluctant to practise surgery. To prove his worth, a surgeon first had 
to successfully treat three 'non-believers' (in effect, non-Persians) 
before being permitted to operate on any of the ‘faithful’. Failure to 
observe this rule could result in a physician or surgeon paying with 
his life. [76] Consequently, Persia's physicians concentrated on a 
medicinal approach to healing. 


The upshot of all this was that professional 'phlebotomists' (barber- 
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surgeons in western parlance) were trained to carry out routine 
bloodletting under the supervision of physicians, who considered the 
procedure to be beneath them. Over the centuries this model was 
adopted throughout the Islamic world and, as we shall see in a later 
chapter, western Europe, during its ‘Arabic period’. [77] 


Regular contact with blood was enough to demote all Muslim barbers 
to the status of bam. So defiling was the touch of a barber that 
Medieval nobility considered food prepared by barbers to be polluted. 
[78] In addition there was general suspicion of the barbering 
profession. As with Hindus, this was partly due to matters of 
confidentiality; but mostly it stemmed from a ancient superstition, 
particularly prevalent among Arabs, regarding the magical properties 
of hair and nails. Probably because they continue to grow after 
death, hair and nails were thought to contain an imprint of one's 
soul: they were an extension of self. This meant that magic could be 
used against someone should a lock of their hair, or their nail 
clippings, fall into the hands of a sorcerer. This superstition is of the 
animist variety, animism being defined by Samuel Marinus Zwemer 
as: 


..the belief that a great part if not all of the inanimate kingdom of 
nature as well as all animated beings, are endowed with reason, 
intelligence and volition identical with man. [79] 


There is strong evidence to suggest that in ancient times Persians 
held similar beliefs to Arabs with regard to hair, nails and sorcery. 
[80] Such beliefs among Hindus have definitely been noted. [81] 
Likewise among communities who converted to Islam; and because 
these superstitions persisted there was mistrust of barbers through- 
out the Islamic world. Consequently many Muslims buried or burned 
hair and nail cuttings, including, according to some sources, the 
Prophet Muhammad. [82] 


Muslim and Hindu barbers had a great deal in common and similar 
factors enabled their musical traditions. Among Muslims there was 
also a taboo (albeit for different reasons) regarding the public per- 
formance of music. Aside from lowly, professional musicians, only 
defiled barbers and pariahs performed music for money. Another 
similarity was that ceremony brought barbering and music together. 
The ritual importance of Muslim barbers at first-tonsure, cir- 
cumcision and marriage ceremonies made them indispensable, and 
there was need to mark these occasions with music. Therefore in 
some Muslim countries the professions of barber and musician were 
united: a general disregard for barbers and the suspect nature of 
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music in Islam proving a perfect match. Not that barber-surgeons 
were the only musicians in Islamic societies, or barbering the only 
bam profession associated with music-making. In fact, in some Mus- 
lim countries you would be hard pressed to find an obvious con- 
nection between music and barbering. However, scratch beneath the 
surface and all is not as it seems. 


Chapter § 


The Hammam: The Islamic Bathlaure 
(and its Arreciated Musical Tradition) 


The barbershop wasn't the only place of work for Muslim barbers. As 
well as visiting clients in their own homes, some barbers plied their 
trade in the streets and bazaars. Others were to be found in the bath- 
house, or ‘hammam'. The hammam was a necessary part of Muslim 
life on account of Islamic law surrounding ritual purity. As pre- 
scribed by the Quran, Muslims are expected to present themselves in 
a fit state when praying before God. [1] Of the Quran itself, “none 
touch it except the purified”. [2] So in the days before modern bath- 
rooms, the hammam played a significant role in purifying wor- 
shipers. As one 19 century observer of Moroccan society was to 
comment: 


Before a Muslim can say his prayers he must at least perform the 
lesser purification with water or sand, washing his hands, feet and 
face at the fountain...the steam-baths are employed for the greater 
ablutions, they [the baths] may almost be considered as pertaining 
to the mosques. [3] 


As part of these greater ablutions hair was washed (facial hair in the 
case of men). This practice appears to have stemmed from a hadith 
proclaiming: 


He who leaves one hair on his body unwashed will suffer in 
proportion in Hell. [4] 


Aside from such washings, removal of extraneous body hair was also 
observed by both sexes. Consequently many bathhouse staff had 
barbering skills and there was considerable crossover between the 
duties of barbers and bath-attendants. In Persia and Afghanistan, for 
example, a wealthy client would take his regular barber to the 
bathhouse to act as his personal servant, or 'Dalak’. [5] After bathing, 
the client would be rubbed down (Dalak being derived from the 
Arabic ddlakd, meaning 'to rub'). [6] He would also have his head 
shaved, beard trimmed and dyed (if required), plus his nails cut. In 
Afghanistan, such was the blurring of lines between bath-attendant 
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and shaver that many barbers ran bathhouses. [7] 


Greater ablutions of this kind were incorporated into numerous 
ceremonies. To give one example, a visit to the hammam was often 
mandatory for a bride, forming part of her wedding celebrations. She 
would be accompanied by female friends and family members and 
these bridal parties had a joyful atmosphere. In 17 century Persia 
however, the bride bathed at home and only the bridegroom visited 
the bathhouse. [8] According to one early 20 century account, 
wedding festivities lasted a week. On the final day: 


..the husband, accompanied by musicians and dancers and his most 
intimate friends, goes to the hammam. An elaborate toilet is gone 
through, in which the depilatory paste and the razor succeed each 
other, interspersed with music, collations [religious readings], tea, 
and kalyans [pipes for smoking], those eternal accompaniments to 
every Persian rejoicing. [9] 


Although the hammam was an aid to religious worship, it was not a 
sacred space. Therefore music was permissible and totally in keeping 
with the celebratory nature of wedding parties. 


Special occasions aside, music-making in the hammam was typically 
associated with female patrons because in general, men considered it 
to be effeminate. Likewise dancing. In the early 1600s, one 
informant relates that the women of Cairo's hammams would: 


..spur on their playfulness with singing and pastimes, plaiting each 
other’s hair and dying their hands and feet with the Turkish 
chestnut colouring called Kina [Henna]. [10] 


Although public baths were sometimes closed to non-Muslims, nu- 
merous accounts of visits to the hammam were penned by 18 and 
19 century European travellers, including some by women. Enough 
to confirm that the above practice was not exclusive to Egypt. For 
example, we hear that in Damascus, Syria: 


A woman advances and kneads you as though you were bread, until 
you fall asleep under the process, as though mesmerized. When you 
wake up, you find music and dancing, the girls chasing one another, 
eating sweetmeats, and enjoying all sorts of fun. [11] 


Coming from the restrictive world of the harem, Muslim women 
treated a visit to the hammam as a social event and would spend half 
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the day there. Singing and dancing were not out of the ordinary, but 
they were practiced more freely among friends and family, especially 
when the hammam was hired privately for an important occasion. 
The aforementioned bridal party, for example. The following first- 
hand account details one such party in Beirut: 


As soon as all the women had assembled, a wild music was heard; 
some females, whose breasts were only covered with a slight red 
gauze, uttered sharp and plaintive cries, and played on the fife and 
tambourine; this music continued throughout the day, and im- 
parted to a scene of pleasure and festivity, a character of savage 
tumult and frenzy. [12] 


In this instance these women were probably professional or semi- 
professional musicians, but even today in places like Morocco 
ordinary women take frame-drums to the bathhouse for bridal 
parties. Some are accomplished percussionists and play the Bendir 
to accompany songs in celebration of a bride's forthcoming marriage. 
[13] In the same way that European women of a certain class were 
encouraged to play the virginal or, in later centuries, the piano as a 
‘parlour' instrument for the amusement of their inner circle, musical 
ability was fostered among women in many Muslim countries. [14] At 
least when it came to frame drums, or possibly the lute. Learning a 
wind-instrument was out of the question. In some countries this was 
because pre-Islamic ideas about the polluting properties of saliva 
persisted. Mostly though, a prohibition existed on account of a 
general belief that evil 'Jinn' (genies) were summoned by blowing a 
pipe, or by whistling. [15] Consequently only professional musicians 
or others of lowly reputation played wind-instruments. 


As well as bridal parties, similar bathhouse festivities would occur a 
short period after a bride was wed, and also to celebrate the birth of a 
child (particularly a firstborn). Of the latter ceremony, as practiced 
in Cairo, we hear that a mother: 


..repairs in great pomp to the baths, in order to perform the cer- 
emony which they call shdood. Being seated in the centre of the 
inner apartment, her female attendant rubs over her whole person a 
composition of ginger, pepper, nutmegs, and other spices, made into 
a sort of paste with honey. In this state she continues for some time, 
while her companions amuse her with songs and mirth; and when 
she is supposed to have remained sufficiently long in paste, she en- 
ters the water, and the ceremony concludes. [16] 


Bathhouses were clearly places where music was commonplace and it 
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is easy to see how bath-masters (male and female) would have been 
involved in organising music for bathhouse celebrations. However, a 
number were involved in music-making too, though sometimes only 
in a rudimentary way. In Persia and Afghanistan it was customary 
for a bath-master to blow a animal horn or conch to signify the 
changeover from female to male bathing-times (the sexes being 
strictly segregated), and also to announce that the baths were open 
for business. [17] In other parts of the world though, we find genuine 
participation in music-making among bathhouse staff. The term 
Dalak became a popular byword for barber-musicians in Afghani- 
stan, presumably on account of their dual role as bathing assistants 
in the hhmmam. Similarly, in Turkey a bath-attendant was called a 
‘telak' (seemingly another corruption of the Arabic word ddlakd). At 
the end of female bathing sessions in 19 century Constantinople 
(now Istanbul) we learn that: 


..ladies prefer to be dressed by [female] oosta, who are as 
celebrated for their skill in unravelling, cleansing, dyeing, braiding, 
and ornamenting hair, as the most adroit hairdressers of Paris... 
some also are good musicians and expert dancers, and, on 
extraordinary occasions, entertain their fair customers with songs 
and music. [18] 


The term 'oosta' (more commonly spelled usta), generally signified 
that a person's profession was hereditary, via a guild system. Applied 
equally to men and women, it literally meant that someone was a 
master of their trade. In the above case, these usta were female 
telaks. Because of the hereditary nature of their profession, it is 
reasonable to assume that the musical tradition among these women 
was longstanding and not some 19" century fad. This tradition was 
not exclusive to Turkey either. In an account of a Tunisian bath- 
house, another writer records how she was rubbed with clay (prob- 
ably 'ghassoul' from the Atlas Mountains) and washed by attendants 
who were “negresses and mulattoes, all of them old and most of 
them one eyed”. These women greeted her party with “a song that 
would well have become a witches’ sabbath; then they danced wild 
Moorish dances before us”. [19] 


Despite the amateur music-making tradition among women, wealthy 
ladies preferred to employ singers and dancers for important celeb- 
rations, which still took place in the public hammams—household 
baths were simply too small to accommodate large numbers of 
guests. So one can easily see how music-making and dancing on 
“extraordinary occasions” brought financial reward for some female 
bathhouse staff. However, this crossed a line. Even if payment 
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for musical services was in the form of a gratuity, it tarnished the 
performer. Not that this mattered in the case of bathhouse staff, 
because they were generally held in contempt. 


Similar to Zoroastrians, many Muslims (especially Arabs) believed 
that any place where dirt accumulated, or any source of water that 
could be contaminated, was potentially a haunt for malevolent spirits 
(jinn). Contaminated environments included the bathhouse and it 
was common to mutter some words of protection before entering 
public baths. [20] A fear of the steamy, shadowy hammam—the 
natural home of jinn—was partly enabled by the Prophet Muham- 
mad, who proclaimed: 


All the earth is given to me as a place of prayer, and as pure, except 
the burial-ground and the bath. [21] 


This suspicion of filth quite literally rubbed off on bathhouse staff. 
Daily physical contact with the dirt and grime of human bodies 
meant that bath-attendants were classed as bam (for want of a better 
word), placing them broadly in the same social stratum as paid 
musicians. [22] In theory, bathhouse staff were in a position where 
they could openly participate in musical performance. Whether they 
chose to or not was another matter entirely of course. Religious 
prejudice towards music no doubt deterred some from becoming 
performers. Furthermore, with the exception of festive occasions 
male bathing sessions were sombre affairs, and had been for many 
centuries. Consequently, musical opportunities appear to have been 
greater for female bathing-staff. Having said that, some musical 
entertainment was acceptable among men. David Urquhart (a 19t 
century advocate of the Turkish bath) spoke of the general bonhomie, 
singing included, encountered during male bathing-sessions in Tur- 
key's bathhouses; [23] though to what extent bathhouse clientele 
participated in these singing sessions is unclear from Urquhart's 
account. Certainly the Moors used to sing while bathing, as we shall 
soon see. 


At least some of the music heard in the hammam would have had a 
therapeutic purpose in times past. In fact, religious ablutions aside, 
the whole bathing experience was therapeutic. The English ambas- 
sador Thomas Herbert, recording his impressions of Persia in the late 
1620s, informs us that the hammam was considered a remedy against 
“most diseases, especially colds, catarrhs, phlegm, aches, agues, lues 
venera [venereal disease], and what not”. [24] Some 200 years later, 
similar beliefs were still held by the populace of Egypt's capital, 
Cairo: 
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Bathing is regarded by the Cairons as a remedy for various disor- 
ders. In nervous affections, gout, rheumatism, and other chronic 
complaints, which resist the power of medicine, it is supposed, and 
not without reason, to be a remarkable palliative. [25] 


Countless other Europeans mention the health benefits of the 
hammam. Even some ritual celebrations were combined with 
therapies to aid wellbeing. The aforementioned 'Shidood' (this 
spelling coming from another account of the ceremony as practiced 
in Syria) was actually the name of the paste applied to the mother's 
abdomen. The procedure was “supposed to prevent many disorders 
consequent to childbed; and is sometimes also applied to conva- 
lescents from chronic distempers”. From the same author we are 
further told that women also visited the hammam “after recovery 
from sickness". [26] 


As touched upon in the previous chapter, the four humours of the 
body were ascribed a 'temperament'—what we would now think of as 
a crude temperature and humidity rating—and the hammam was 
designed to replicate each humour's corresponding temperament. 
This is best illustrated by the bathhouses of Fez, such as they were in 
the early 16 century. 


From the writings of Leo Africanus we are told that regardless of 
their size, Moorish bathhouses, of which there were hundreds in Fez, 
comprised four chambers. [27] The bathing process began in the first, 
heated room, which was warm in temperature. Here a client would 
be washed by assistants using hot water. This first stage of the bath 
replicated the temperament of the first humour, blood, which was 
‘hot-and-wet'—'warm' would be more apt, but humouralist termi- 
nology was kept simple. Blood was associated with the first stage of 
life because the season Spring was also hot-and-wet in temperament 
and nature comes alive in Spring. Similarly, blood was analogous 
with the element air, because it too is life-supporting and shares the 
same temperament. Blood therefore had positive connotations. It 
was the stuff of life and was associated with wellbeing. 


The next stage of bathing was in the room closest to the bathhouse 
furnace. This meant that there was a marked increase in temperature 
and the purpose of this room was to induce sweating. Just as the 
second humour yellow-bile had a ‘hot-and-dry' temperament, so too 
did this second, heated chamber. Yellow-bile was associated with the 
second stage of life, when young people are hot-headed, energetic 
and angry. Its corresponding season was Summer, because it too is 
hot-and-dry. Similarly, its associated element was fire. 
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The third stage of bathing was to enter a room “that is cold, and 
which holds a fountain of refreshing water for when it is 
overpoweringly hot”. Presumably this water was used to douse the 
body (as was customary in later centuries), or at the very least wash 
hands, feet and face, to complete ablutions before prayer. Either way, 
this stage replicated the 'cold-and-wet' temperament of the third 
humour, phlegm. Any watery, clear substance within the body 
appears to have been awarded this appellation (some physicians 
believed that the joints of the body were lubricated by phlegm). This 
third humour was associated with middle-age, when the body starts 
to cool down and people are prone to look back with regret and weep. 
The 'phlegmatic' personality was someone who was reflective and 
slightly cold. Autumn was the season associated with phlegm, and 
the element that represented it was water (which is also cold-and- 
wet in temperament). 


The final stage of a bath was the outer-chamber, so called because it 
was farthest away from the furnace. Therefore this was an unheated, 
or 'cold-and-dry' environment, where a client would relax while the 
body gradually cooled. This room's temperament corresponded with 
that of the humour black-bile. There is little positive to say about 
black-bile. Its season was Winter and its associated element was 
earth, which (all other elements excluded) also had a cold-and-dry 
temperament. Black-bile was associated with old age, when the body 
became weak, cold and dry (the skin wrinkling and the bones becom- 
ing brittle). 


Turning now to the typical Turkish bath, it too followed Galenic 
principals, despite only having three main chambers. The first stage 
was the steam-room, designed to warm and moisten the skin (hot- 
and-wet). Secondly came the sweating room, for the purpose of 
dehydrating the body and raising its temperature (hot-and-dry). 
From this chamber a client would then be guided to a little alcove, 
where he or she would douse themselves with a mixture of hot and 
cold water from two faucets, thereby cleansing and cooling them- 
selves (cold-and-wet). Finally came the outer chamber, where one 
relaxed and cooled down (cold-and-dry). [28] 


Four humours, four stages of bathing, four corresponding temper- 
aments. Clearly, the concept of the hammam was born from hu- 
mouralist ideas, each stage of the bath designed to correct imbalances 
of the humours, thereby averting illness and also helping to alleviate 
existing complaints. And there would have been universal un- 
derstanding of this from an early point in time. After all, it is 
mentioned in the Arabian Nights: tales that were recited by pro- 
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fessional storytellers to ordinary people throughout the Islamic 
world. [29] 


Additionally, all sorts of therapies would take place during the course 
of bathing, such as massage, joint manipulation and, at one time, 
phlebotomy. This was typically in the form of 'cupping' and required 
the services of a specialist (generally a barber). The absence of this 
practice from many accounts of visits to the hammam, suggests that 
it had ceased in bathhouses by the 18 century, probably for reasons 
of sanitation. However, the German diplomat Salomon Schweigger 
gives us the following firsthand account of cupping as practiced in the 
bathhouses of late 16 century Constantinople: 


Thereupon the cupping begins, which is such butchery it would not 
be unreasonable to feel as horrified as if a hangman were stood 
behind you. The bathing assistant takes a broken shaving knife, 
which he fashions so that it projects one inch from the fingers. He 
rubs this blunt tip (so different from what we would call sharp) into 
the skin. After that he ignites a wick, puts it in the ventosen, or little 
cups, which he then sets before him with the burning wick onto the 
wounds; leaving one sitting a good while with gritted teeth. [30] 


The vacuum created in the 'ventosen' (cupping glasses) drew blood 
from the scarified skin, in turn helping to draw 'putrid' or corrupted 
humours from the body. 


As well as cupping, all other barbering services were on offer at the 
hammam. According to Leo Africanus, “There are yet many barbers 
to each bathhouse, the likes of whom pay so much to the bath- 
master for the use of their tools and to ply their trade there”. [31] 
This gives us some idea of the demand for barbers among the Moors 
of Fez, and things were no different in other parts of the globe. 
Writing in the 17 century about his experiences in Persia, Adam 
Olearius reports that “barbers are much taken up, for there is not a 
man but is shaved, as soon as any hair begins to appear”. [32] 


The reason why music was such an integral part of the bathing 
experience was partly on account of the humour black-bile, and a 
dread of what it could do to one's health. The ancients understood 
that black-bile played a important role in the body, but thought that 
an excess caused many long-term, often incurable conditions. Popu- 
lar belief during the Medieval period was that it caused: 


..false appetite and great mental disquiet and cark and care; and it 
behoveth that it be evacuated, else it will generate melancholia and 
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leprosy and cancer and disease of the spleen and ulceration of the 
bowels. [33] 


Humouralism worked on a holistic, mind body & spirit principle and 
generally, an imbalance of black-bile was attributed to mental 
disturbances. Basically what we now term stress. If stress got out of 
hand then bile was generated in the body and caused one of the first 
symptoms of serious disease: melancholy. Melancholy comes from 
the ancient Greek word for black-bile, melankholia. Nowadays we 
associate this word with feeling a little sad, but in former times it was 
thought that melancholy, if left unchecked, could lead to serious 
medical conditions. Even if black-bile wasn't the original cause of an 
illness, once melancholy set in then the outcome was seldom good, 
and music became one way to help overcome this serious affliction. 


In mediaeval times, when Baghdad was the centre of the eastern 
Islamic world and a great seat of learning, some of the city’s finest 
scholars began to develop a system of music-therapy based on the 
principals of humouralism. They used music to treat illness. At first, 
only in a general way—as a means to keep a patient's spirits raised— 
but over the centuries many physicians came to believe in the concept 
of melodies for maladies. By the 15" century, the list of ailments that 
music was able to help cure was quite extensive, specific musical 
modes being prescribed in each case. As a complement to other 
therapies, music assisted in the treatment of paralysis, pneumonia, 
epilepsy, dysentery and many other conditions. [34] 


The traditional Arab lute, the oud, became the instrument most 
commonly associated with healing. Originally, it had four strings, 
“which answered to the four elementary principles of the body”. [35] 
Basically, each string was assigned an element and its corresponding 
humour. In 9 century Andalusia, the strings of the oud were even 
colour-coded to reflect this: 


..the treble or first string, which was dyed of a bright yellow, 
supplied in the lute the place of the bile in the human body: the next 
string to it, which was red, supplied the place of the blood...the third 
was left undyed, and was consequently white, being intended as a 
representative of the phlegm in the human body...the fourth, which 
was black, was intended to occupy in the instrument the same place 
as the black humours in the body of man. [35] 


In this instance prominence is given to the order of the elements. 
Because fire was represented by the sun, which appears higher in the 
sky than air, its corresponding humour yellow-bile has been placed 
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before blood. This inconsistency is often encountered and, arguably, 
there were two ‘natural’ orders in humouralism: one for the elements 
and one for the humours of the body. Incidentally, the oud's fourth 
string, which represented black-bile (and therefore melancholy), was 
called bam: a Persian word that appears to have been onomatopoeic 
because it was used within the context of hitting something: a drum 
or one's head—bam! An appropriate appellation for the oppressed 
and downtrodden. [36] 


To create “perfect equilibrium” within the oud, careful consideration 
was given to the thickness, tuning and order of its strings. On 
account of this equilibrium the opposing effects of ‘high' (hot) and 
‘low' (cold) tones would “agree, mingle, unite and become a bal- 
anced melody which gives pleasure to the auditive sense, joy to the 
spirit and to the soul wellbeing”. It was these balanced melodies that 
had a curative effect upon the ill when played “during the various 
parts of the day and the night whose nature is opposed to that of the 
illnesses and ailments in force”. [37] 


Music therapy was considered to be more effective at times of the day 
when the natural temperament of one's environment was contrary to 
the temperament of the ailment. Early morning, being warm and 
humid, would be a good time to treat 'cold-and-dry' melancholic 
illnesses, for example. This explains the belief among The Brethren 
of Purity (a 10 century, Muslim, philosophical brotherhood) that 
the “philosophers” (presumably Greek) had a melody “which they 
used in the hospitals, at the break of day, and which had the virtue 
of solacing the pains due to the infirmities and ills suffered by the 
patient, alleviating their violence and even curing certain sicknesses 
and infirmities”. [38] No doubt this belief was behind the music 
therapy found in a number of hospitals throughout the Islamic world, 
as recorded by the likes of Jean-Baptiste Tavernier and Evliya Celebi. 
[39] 


The role of music in healing was twofold. Firstly, it soothed the 
patient. The melody would, “appease the illnesses and ailments in 
question, would break their violence and alleviate the pains of the 
sick”. Once this was achieved, it would then nurture the humour 
needed to restore balance within the body, “for things similar in their 
natures, once multiplied and united, gain in strength, exercise an 
evident effect and overcome what is in opposition to them”. [40] 


This soothing effect of music was used in a prophylactic way too. The 
12th century philosopher and physician Moses Maimonides (an Anda- 
lusian who ended up in North Africa), outlined how music could be 
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...he [the recipient] should recline for sleep, and the chanter [singer] 
should intone with the strings [of his instrument] and raise his voice 
and continue his melodies for an hour. Then, the chanter should 
lower his voice gradually, loosen his strings and soften his melody 
until he [the recipient] sleeps deeply, whereupon he [the musician] 
should stop. Physicians and philosophers have already mentioned 
that sleep in this manner, when the melody of the strings induces 
sleep, endows the psyche with good nature and dilates it greatly, 
thereby improving its management of the body. [41] 


Just as in the hammam, where one underwent a gradual transition 
from hot to cold environments, the musician guided the 'patient' 
from a ‘hot’, higher register through to a 'cold', lower one. In this way 
humours were balanced and the patient was freed of mental anx- 
ieties, which in turn promoted good health. Coupled with relaxing 
massage, this therapy was still popular in the mid 18" century among 
the rich of Aleppo. [42] In a similar manner, bathing assistants were 
known to calm clients with song during or after massage (a practice 
sometimes encountered in modern-day Turkey). [43] One 19** century 
European, relaxing after massage in the final chamber of a Egyptian 
bathhouse, recalled how his “Turkish attendant, a native of Syria, 
well acquainted with the usages of the bath, now seated himself on a 
mat, at the extremity of the apartment, and, in a low plaintive voice, 
not wholly destitute of sweetness, sang several songs”. [44] 


Even in Medieval times, when people were generally more supersti- 
tious, some learned men scoffed at the oud’s perceived ability to cure 
specific diseases. However, nobody disputed the hold that music has 
over the emotions. And because mind, body and spirit were all 
connected, the enjoyment of music was commonly incorporated into 
health regimens, specifically with an eye to preventing melancholy. 
The following extract from the writings of Maimonides is typical of 
the period: 


..one who suffers from melancholia may rid himself of it by lis- 
tening to singing and all kinds of instrumental music, by strolling 
through beautiful gardens and splendid buildings, by gazing upon 
beautiful pictures, and other things that enliven the mind, and 
dissipate gloomy moods. [45] 


Music therapy was generally carried out by professional musicians, 
often trained slaves. However, slaves were the preserve of the rich. 
For the general public, the typical amusements of the hammam 
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helped to keep melancholy at bay. Leo Africanus informs us that in 
Fez: 


Both men and women of the city use the baths as places for eating; 
and during those times when the guise of solace fails, they sing with 
loud voice. [46] 


So the primary purpose of everyday music-making in bathhouses (at 
least amongst the Moors) was to keep spirits raised. No doubt this 
was why the Turkish sultan Murad II entered the baths of Edirne 
accompanied by “drums and music and buffoons singing”. [47] 
Obviously singing could occur at any stage of a bath, but music- 
making was generally associated with the outer chamber (also known 
as the 'chamber of repose’). This was particularly true in the case of 
women. They spent so much time partying in the outer chamber that 
many would forgo the normal order of bathing and periodically dart 
into the hottest room for a ‘top-up’, to prevent over-cooling. 
Presumably this stemmed the production of black-bile, thereby 
avoiding the tiredness associated with melancholy. Even men kept 
themselves entertained during the final stage of bathing, albeit in 
subtler ways: 


In the Mohammedan countries of the East, the public baths are not 
places resorted to merely for the purposes of ablution. They are at 
once the coffeehouses, conversazione, and concert-rooms of the city, 
where persons of distinction frequently assemble to smoke, listen to 
the songs of some musical slave, or converse at their ease on the 
current politics of the neighbourhood. [48] 


All of these amusements helped to prevent melancholy, which per- 
haps explains the origin of music and dance in bathhouses. This 
hypothesis is partially supported by one 14* century explanation for 
the murals encountered in outer chambers: 


..the wise men of old, who invented the bath...recognised that aman 
loses some considerable part of his strength; they made every effort 
to devise means of finding a remedy as speedily as possible; so they 
decorated the bath with beautiful pictures in bright cheerful colours. 


Furthermore: 


When in a beautiful picture harmonious colours such as yellow, red 
and green, are combined with a due proportion in their respective 
forms, then the melancholy humours find healing, and the cares that 
cling to the soul of man are expelled, and the mind gets rid of its sor- 
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rows, for the soul becomes refined and ennobled by the sight of such 
pictures. [49] 


It is tempting to think that the “wise men of old” referred to were the 
ancient Greeks, given Islamic restrictions governing artwork. 
According to one compilation of hadith: 


Every painter is in hellfire; and God will appoint a person, at the 
day of resurrection, for every picture he shall have drawn, to punish 
him; and they will punish him in hell. Then, if you must make 
pictures, make them of trees, and things without souls. [50] 


Despite this stern injunction, artwork did indeed exist in the private 
bathhouses of the rich and powerful, at least during the early 
centuries of Islam. It is unlikely that this practice extended to public 
hammams, however; in which case the prohibition of art can only 
have strengthened the case for music-making, dancing and all the 
other leisure activities of the bathhouse, in the fight against melan- 
choly. 


Humouralism aside, there were also practical reasons for music- 
making in the final chamber of the bath. Musical instruments do not 
respond well to hot, humid environments. The same could be said of 
many musicians. At any rate, the musical tradition of the hhmmam 
was evidently longstanding. That pinnacle of Moorish architecture in 
Spain, the fort of the Alhambra in Grenada, has a musicians gallery in 
the outer chamber of the palace bath. Furthermore, in 9 century 
Iraq the walls of the women's bath in the palace of Mutawakkil, in 
Sammara, used to feature frescos depicting dancing-girls and musi- 
cians. [51] 


Because of the therapeutic nature of their occupation, it was the job 
of bathhouse staff to create “an atmosphere that excludes every 
unpleasant sensation”, as David Urquhart was to write. [52] Or to put 
it another way, an atmosphere designed to banish melancholy. To 
this extent some bathhouse staff even became all-round entertain- 
ers—just as female telaks in Turkey were known for their musi- 
cianship and dancing, their counterparts in Syria were equally 
renowned for their clowning. [53] Given the function of the hhnmam 
in preventing illness, the belief in music as a healing force and its 
ritual significance during bathing ceremonies, is it any wonder that 
many bathhouse staff were musically inclined. Especially when 
music could provide additional income. 


From our modern perspective it is tempting to think that the musical 
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tradition of the bathhouse was unique to the ‘oriental’ world (as 
English writers of the Victorian age were wont to describe the Islamic 
East). However, theological differences aside, the further back in 
time one goes the closer Islam and Christianity converge in terms of 
morality and custom; and cultural similarities were close enough 
during the Middle Ages for a musical tradition to develop in Euro- 
pean bathhouses. 


Chapter 6 


Ritual Purity in Renaissance Europe 


A common misconception is that all northern Europeans were filthy 
during the Middle Ages. This myth mostly stems from custom in 
later times. Certain aspects of bathing-culture fell foul of the Ref- 
ormation, which is one of the reasons why personal hygiene fell into 
decline in the 1500s. However, the early Renaissance oversaw a 
golden age of bathing and the popularity of public bathhouses during 
this period helped to establish a musical tradition within European 
barbering. 


Obviously public bathing didn't begin with the Renaissance. Many 
centuries earlier the Romans had introduced heated bathhouses, or 
‘thermae’, to the greater part of their empire. Mostly though, 
thermae proved too expensive to maintain after the fall of Rome; and 
although bathing per se was not totally abandoned, bathhouses took 
a backseat until the Middle Ages. What aided the resurgence of 
public bathing was a concept of ritual purity within the Church of 
Rome. Despite various ascetic movements advocating a no-washing 
policy among Christians, Italian clergy became quite fastidious about 
cleanliness. According to one 9 century source, a deacon at the 
court of Charlemagne supposedly followed this “Italian custom”, 
demonstrating his piety by regularly visiting the baths; after which 
he: 


..had himself closely shaved, polished his skin, cleaned his nails, 
and had his hair cut as short as if it had been done by a lathe. Then 
he put on linen and a white robe, and then, because he must not 
miss his turn, or rather desiring to make a fine show, he proceeded 
to read the gospel before God and His holy angels and in the 
presence of the most watchful king. [1] 


There are obvious parallels with Jewish and Islamic practices; and 
just as none but the purified could touch the Quran, only the clean 
were allowed to “kiss or carry the cross of the Lord when he holds 
it”. This was the recommendation of Pope Nicholas I during his 
papacy in the mid 9 century. Nicholas also advised that one should 
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“carry the cross, but with the highest reverence and the cleanest 
body and heart, so that it may never fall from your mind”. [2] 


Despite the example set by Rome, peoples north of the Alps took a 
while longer to fall into the habit of bathing regularly. However, the 
concept of ritual purity was nothing new among English Christians. 
In the late 7 century, Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, intro- 
duced a law that prohibited women from attending church when they 
were menstruating. Women were also excluded from church after 
childbirth, only being readmitted once a suitable time-period had 
elapsed (a process that came to be known as 'churching'), whereupon 
they were considered cleansed. [3] Theodore, who was a Byzantine 
Greek, brought these ideas from the East where they had been assim- 
ilated into Christian rites by way of the Jews. 


Despite these landmark rulings by Theodore, a concept of ritual 
purity more akin to the Italian ideal only took hold among the Anglo 
Saxons in the 10 century, as various canons enacted under King 
Edgar confirm: 


..We enjoin, that all the things which are near to the altar, and 
belong to the church, be very cleanly and worthily appointed, and 
where nothing foul may come near them...and we enjoin, that no 
man in holy orders conceal his tonsure, nor let himself be miss- 
shaven, nor have his beard for any time... 


And it wasn't only clergy who were expected to maintain a tidy 
appearance: 


It is a deep penitence, that a layman...travel far barefoot...and be so 
squalid, that iron [scissors] come not on hair, nor on nail. [4] 


The custom of maintaining tidy hair (facial or otherwise) evolved 
from Biblical teachings. Citing a passage in Corinthians—‘“if a man 
has long hair, it is a disgrace to him” (Cor 11:14)—Isidore of Seville 
argued that hairs were symbolic of vice. Similar to the Hindu belief 
that sins adhered to head hair, Isidore thought that an abundance of 
hair demonstrated the weight of sins carried by a penitent. Therefore 
only as a sign of penance should head or facial hair be allowed to 
grow long. [5] Isidore was writing in the 6 century, when much of 
northern Europe was still pagan, so his ideas would have been slow to 
develop. However, by the 10 century the Franks were regularly 
shaving their beards. A Jew named Abraham ben Jacob relates the 
following: 
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..youll see none dirtier than them [the Franks]...they clean and 
wash themselves only one or two times a year with cold water, but 
they do not wash their clothes, since they have worn them until they 
disintegrate into rags. They shave their beards and after shaving 
there sprouts only hideous stubble. I asked one of them why they 
shave the beard, and he gave the following answer: “Hair is some- 
thing superfluous. You [Jews] remove it from your genitalia, why 
should we tolerate it on our faces?” [6] 


Further insight into this practice is gleaned from the mid 12" century 
writings of the Parisian theologian Johannes Beleth: 


Shaving the beard hairs—which come from an excess of the 
humours of the stomach, just as nails come from an excess of 
humours of the heart—signifies that we should cut away the vices 
and sins, of which we [also] have a surplus. [7] 


In other words, shaving the face and cutting nails on a regular basis 
was a constant reminder that the soul should be equally purged, 
thereby keeping Christian men on a righteous path. Although 
Beleth's comments were directed at fellow clergymen, the Church had 
long encouraged laymen to shave and keep their heads neatly 
trimmed, on account of lengthy hair being symbolic of “filthy 
lasciviousness”. For much of the 11‘ century it was successful in its 
efforts, but following the deaths of William the Conqueror and Pope 
Gregory VII there commenced a period of decadence among the 
Normans and Anglo-Normans. The monk Ordericus Vitalis pined for 
a return to Christian values: 


..1n our days, ancient customs are almost all changed for new 
fashions. Our wanton youths are sunk in effeminacy, and the 
courtiers study to make themselves agreeable to the women by 
every sort of lasciviousness...the forepart of their heads is bare after 
the manner of thieves, while on the back, they nourish long hair like 
harlots. In former times, penitents, captives, and pilgrims usually 
went unshaved, and wore long beards, as an outward mark of their 
penance, or captivity, or pilgrimage. Now, almost all the world 
wear crisped hair and beards, carrying on their faces the tokens of 
their filthy lust, like stinking goats. Their locks are curled with hot 
irons, and, instead of wearing caps, they bind their heads with 
fillets. A knight seldom appears in public with his head uncovered, 
and properly shaved according to the apostolic precept. Their 
exterior appearance and dress thus exhibit what are their inward 
thoughts, and how little reverence they have for God. [8] 
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Despite brazenly advertising sin, long hair and beards became 
fashionable. At the first sign of this trend, the council of Rouen, held 
in 1096, issued the following warning: 


..no man shall wear long hair, but every one shall have it cut short 
as becomes a Christian; otherwise he shall be sequestrated from 
entering the doors of holy mother church, and no priest shall 
perform any divine office for him or assist at his burial. [9] 


The threat of excommunication had little effect on the aristocracy, 
who were a law unto themselves. To some extent the Church was 
fighting tradition. In pagan times, Frank nobles grew their hair long 
whereas the general population kept theirs short. After conversion to 
Christianity, rulers reserved the right to wear long hair according to 
ancient law (‘Jus Capillitii'). [10] In England, this distinction of class 
was extended to all Anglo-Normans. According to the 15‘ century 
historian John Rous, their long hair was “suitable for display as the 
staff of persecution”. [11] Inevitably, the style was adopted by native 
Englishmen awarded positions of power. Norman expansion and the 
prominent role of Normans in the Crusades helped spread the 
fashion throughout Europe, resulting in every “knight and squire” 
sporting a beard. [12] 


The Church tried hard to persuade noblemen to shave and keep their 
heads shorn, to set a good example to their subjects. Mostly, it fought 
a losing battle, but the writings of Konig vom Odenwalde demon- 
strate that even in the late 14" century, there was protocol governing 
the growing of a beard. [13] For example, it was acceptable for ‘dainty’ 
men to sport facial hair, to reassure others that they were manly. Or 
as the Austrian poet Heinrich der Teichner put it, “a man rendered a 
boy...has the beard so that he is pleasing to the ladies. That is a 
wonderful cover”. [14] Similarly, some men compensated for their 
lack of courage by sporting a manly beard. However, this could leave 
them open to ridicule. Hence the line in Lydgate's Siege of Thebes: 
“for all his long beard, [call him] an old dotard, a coward, and 
afraid”. Also in The Nun’s Priest’s Tale by Chaucer, Pertelote chas- 
tises Chauntecleer for his cowardice: “Have you no man’s heart, and 
[yet] have a beard?” [15] 


Although they could be permanent displays of power, most beards 
were transitory, grown as an outward expression of the state of one's 
soul. As mentioned by Ordericus Vitalis, a beard could represent the 
shame felt by a penitent. According to one cleric: 


It is not for their ornament or pleasure that penitents are enjoined 
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not to shave their beards or cut their hair; but that, as their sins 
make them appear inwardly rough and unseemly in the sight of 
God, so they may in their exterior exhibit themselves before men 
unshaven and unshorn, and mark the deformity of the inner man by 
their outward ignominy. By their long beards they make them- 
selves like goats, whose filthy lasciviousness is shamefully imitated 
by fornicators and sodomites, while good men justly treat them with 
abhorrence on account of the odious foulness of their lusts. [16] 


Generally, a beard demonstrated inner turmoil. Therefore it was left 
to grow during a period of mourning (though not necessarily on 
account of someone's death). [17] Pilgrims also let their beards grow, 
only shaving upon returning home safely (this signified an end to 
their suffering). [18] A beard could even represent turmoil caused by 
physical pain. After being wounded in battle, Pero Tafur, a Spaniard, 
tells us of the beard that he grew, which he wore “very long, and clad 
after the manner of my country”. After shaving it off he was admon- 
ished by the Emperor of Greece, because among Christians in the 
East the beard was “the greatest honour and dignity belonging to 
man”. Tafur replied: “Lord, we hold the contrary, and except in the 
case of some serious injury we do not wear beards”. [19] Odenwalde, 
on the other hand, gives numerous examples of the turmoil suffered 
by lovesick men, who would allow their facial hair to grow until their 
inflamed passions or misery had subsided. 


Despite gradual acceptance of facial hair and flowing locks, there 
were times of year when Christian men were unable to escape the 
conventions of the Church. In the early 1400s, the English priest 
John Mirk explained the longstanding tradition of 'Shear Thursday’. 
To ensure “reverence to Sunday”, all chores (including personal 
grooming) were completed by noon each Saturday. This was con- 
tinuation of the Jewish custom of 'preparation'. However, during 
Easter Week, English Christians toiled excessively on Good Friday, to 
“suffer penance in mind of him [Jesus] that suffered so hard for 
them”. Having tired themselves out, workers had little will for 
preparation, therefore it was carried out on Shear Thursday, which 
was the day before Good Friday (nowadays known as Maundy 
Thursday): 


..men would that day make shear them honest, and trim their 
heads, and clip their beards, and so make them honest against 
Easter Day...So right as we shave and shear away the superfluity of 
filth without, so we shall shave and shear away the superfluity of 
sin and of vice further within. [20] 
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Among the populace of western Europe beards became more accept- 
able in the 16‘ century; but for much of the Middle Ages excessive 
hair (facial or otherwise), was regarded as distasteful. Not neces- 
sarily on account of the filth that it could accumulate, but because it 
was symbolic of a sinful life. Even when the Church seemingly lost 
control over the length of hair, its teachings still had some bearing 
over conventions. It was considered irreligious to allow the fringe to 
fall low over one's forehead, because it covered “the baptismal mark 
of the Holy cross”. [21] Although this rule was at times contravened, it 
generally held. And then there is the example of the ‘forked’ beard. 
The type that sported three 'prongs' (which dates to at least Chaucer's 
time), most likely represented the Holy Trinity. Perhaps this was a 
way of growing a beard and avoiding accusations of impiousness. 
Either way, the need to keep all hair respectably trimmed helps 
explain why European barbering blossomed during the Renaissance. 
It also explains why barbering services were commonly on offer in 
bathhouses. 


Washing the hands and face became a way of demonstrating piety 
among early Christians. Washing did not extend to the whole body 
though, because bathing by total immersion came to be regarded as 
Judaic (all Jews underwent ritual purification by total immersion, 
known in Hebrew as mikveh). Furthermore, if a bath was warm then 
the sensual pleasure it gave might lead to sin. So instead, early 
Christians only washed what was externally visible: the hands and 
face. This was enough to demonstrate purity of the soul to others. 
However, by the time Johannes Beleth was writing, ritual bathing 
wasn't confined to Jews. Roman clergy, the Greeks and Muslims 
were all demonstrating how purity could be attained through wash- 
ing or total immersion of the body. The Franks obviously felt a need 
to align themselves with much of the civilised world and quite 
literally clean up their act (of worship). This sentiment is expressed 
by Beleth when he tentatively suggests ritual bathing during the 
Christmas period: 


Another foundation of the temple, which is made from wood and 
stone, is the spiritual one which we choose. Both must be cleansed 
at this present time; both enhance its value. We ought not to derive 
pleasure from bathing, but its significance is that by washing the 
external body the inner soul is cleansed at the same time. [22] 


Obviously there was danger that ritual bathing would be regarded as 
Judaic or Islamic. However, this was circumvented by propagating 
the notion that when washing and bathing, Christ himself purified 
the soul. This is reflected in the early 14 century prayer Anima 
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Christi (Soul of Christ), where we find the line “Water from Christ’s 
side, wash me”, which is in reference to the crucifixion. Blood and 
water ran down from the side of Jesus after his heart was pierced by a 
Roman spear (John 19:34). Subsequently, holy water came to 
symbolise the water that washed down Christ's body after his death 
on the cross; and ceremonial washing became synonymous with 
cleansing the soul. [23] Bathing even became a way of demonstrating 
atonement. In another poem by Konig vom Odenwalde, he lists 
twenty types of people who visit the baths: 


The twentieth has willing need of the bath 
Before [he feels] his guilt: 
If he does not want judgement, 
Then he exalts himself in the bath [24] 


Symbolic inner cleansing via bathing is encountered in many cere- 
monies of the Middle Ages. For example, it was common to take a 
bath when commencing a long journey. In the case of pilgrimage, 
bathing formed part of a ceremonial blessing to ensure safe passage. 
The bath demonstrated a pilgrim's good intentions before setting off, 
their cleanliness representing inner purity (of the heart and mind). 
[25] For the same reason, a ritual bath was often used to mark a new 
stage of life. One early example is the ceremony surrounding the 
making of a knight. Some rather dubious claims are made about its 
antiquity. All that can be said for sure is that the tradition was firmly 
established among the Franks by the end of the 126 century; and by 
the 15" century, the English had incorporated music into their ritual: 


And in the evening, the esquire’s governors shall send for the 
barber, and they shall make ready a bath, handsomely hung with 
linen, both within and without the vessel, taking care that it be 
covered with tapestries, and blankets, in respect of the coldness of 
the night. And then shall the esquire be shaven, and his hair cut 
round, after which, the esquire’s governors shall go to the King, and 
say; Sir, it is now in the evening, and the esquire is seated for the 
bath, when you please. Whereupon the King shall command his 
chamberlain, that he shall take along with him unto the esquire’s 
chamber, the most gentile and grave knights that are present, to 
inform the counsel, and instruct him touching the order, and feats of 
chivalry: and in like manner, that the other esquires of the house- 
hold, with the minstrels, shall proceed before the knights, singing, 
dancing, and sporting, even to the chamber-door of the said esquire. 


There then followed a dubbing ceremony where, one-by-one, knights 
anointed the shoulders of the 'esquire' with water from his bath, as he 
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remained in situ. The purpose of this bath was “in token of washing 
away sin, and every vice, that he may come out as pure as a boy 
after his baptism”. After bathing, the newly anointed knight was 
helped to bed, dried and, once clothed, led to chapel to the further 
accompaniment of music. Here he spent the night in prayer and 
contemplation. The barber's remaining job was to “take away the 
bath, with whatsoever appertains thereto, both within and without, 
for his fee”. [26] 


In this case, the minstrels would have been professional musicians 
and not barbers, but the ritual association of barbering and bathing 
accounts for a great deal of the music-making tradition among bar- 
bers. The dual role of barber and bath-attendant dates back to at 
least the 13** century, as the following lines of translated verse (attri- 
buted to the Austrian poet Seifried Helbling) testify: 


When I arrived at the bathhouse, 
the attendant took from me, 
the [bathing] garment and guided it on, 
his service was good. 
He said: “Now sir, in all perfection, 
a fresh new tail well bound behind! 
For I found sheers hanging”. [27] 


Helbling also confirms that shaving was practiced in bathhouses by 
this time. [28] As was customary in the Islamic world, barbers 
commonly worked from bathhouses, though the line of demarcation 
between 'bather' (the archaic, German term for a bath-attendant) and 
barber was often blurred. Barbers were obliged to undertake bathing 
duties. Similarly, bathers often cut hair and shaved clients, albeit 
within the confines of a bathhouse. [29] It is easy to comprehend how 
this situation arose. As well as shaving and keeping one's hair short, 
demonstrating purity of the soul also involved a weekly trip to the 
bathhouse. Writing in the early 1640s, the Flemish Jesuit theologian 
Johan Bollandus informs us that: 


On account of the Lord’s resurrection, it is usual among Christian 
worshipers everywhere, in honour of Sunday, to wash away toil, 
sweat and bodily fatigues with refreshing water at the baths each 
Sabbath, and change sordid unwashed clothes, in order that the 
heart, and thus the body, can enter the earthly court of the heavenly 
king, that is to say the church, cleaner. [30] 


Just as Muslims visited the haommam on a Friday (the Muslim holy 
day) in preparation for prayer, bathing formed part of preparation 
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among Christians. Towards the end of each week Christians were 
bathed and, in the case of men, their beards shaved or trimmed, to 
ensure that they presented themselves in a fit state (both physically 
and spiritually) for worship on the Lord's Day. Despite Bollandus's 
claim, this tradition was no longer universal by the 1600s, though it 
was still widely practiced in Germany: 


Throughout the whole of Germany nothing is more common...than 
the cleaning of the body through sweating...and a considerable 
number of citizens of all places hold firmly and strongly to this, to 
such an extent that they believe much is given away and neglected if 
the don’t all go to the public or private saunas every Saturday 
before Sunday, or any eve before festivals and holy days. [31] 


In previous centuries, weekly, ritual bathing was practiced across 
western Europe. What started as washing the hands before prayer (a 
procedure inherited from the Jews), evolved into washing the body in 
a bathhouse in preparation for the Lord's day. Often by immersing 
the body in water, which was also the main method of baptism in the 
Middle Ages. Ritual bathing was therefore important among con- 
verts to Christianity, because it reminded them of their baptismal 
vows and prevented them from slipping back into old ways. Even 
today the Catholic Church encourages worshipers to sprinkle them- 
selves with holy water during the Easter Vigil, as a means of renewing 
baptismal vows. 


At the turn of the first millennium, Anglo-Danes, who were Chris- 
tians by this point, would “bathe every Saturday...after the fashion 
of their country”. [32] Saturday bathing was also established in 
Germany around this time; [33] and legislation in the 13 century 
forbad the bathhouses of Paris from opening on Sundays and festival 
days. [34] This demonstrates that preparation was closely enforced, 
suggesting that bathing was a weekly ritual for the French. As for the 
Spanish, in a number of Christian towns bathhouses were set aside 
on Saturdays for the use of men. [35] Also during the 13 century, we 
find Rome instructing the peoples of the Baltic States to bathe weekly 
in saunas. According to the 17 century historian Dionysius Fabri- 
cius, the instruction was that: 


..on each day of the Sabbath...a room [is] to be heated so much so 
that there is scarcely a man in it that could last; there he lays bare, 
beating himself with a besom, and cold water bathes the body, 
thereby destroying lusts. [36] 


Rome even sent an envoy to demonstrate this ‘Italian’ custom, which 
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included personal maintenance for women. Giovanni Boccaccio, in 
his influential work The Decameron, reveals that on Saturdays Italian 
ladies would: 


..Wwash the head [hair], and rid their persons...of dust or other 
soilure they may have gathered by the labours of the past week. [37] 


The English also bathed weekly, and continued to do so after the 
Reformation. The Elizabethan poet Isabella Whitney, in her work 
Will and Testament, writes of the Londoners who visited the 
bathhouses on Saturdays, “to trim them up [in order] on Sundays to 
look smug”. [38] In the 14 century, one English bathhouse had a 
rather ingenious solution to ensure that all preparation ceased by 
noon every Saturday (the custom in England at that time). The monk 
Ranulph Higden writes of: 


..a pool surrounded by a stone wall and brick, in which men wash 
often, each one bathing as he wishes, cold or hot. It contains a well 
of salt far from the sea, the waters of which are salty throughout the 
whole of the week until noon of the Sabbath, after which they are 
fresh until Monday. [39] 


There are a handful of 'brine springs’ in Britain and clearly this one 
had been converted into a bathhouse. Natural springs were believed 
to have healing powers, especially if their waters were thermal, or had 
discernable mineral content. Springs were therefore popular. Ordi- 
nary water, on the other hand, was less potent. So the story of saline 
water miraculously turning fresh each weekend was obviously a ploy 
to dissuade people from bathing throughout the Sabbath and the 
Lord's Day. Perhaps other brine springs made a similar claim, 
because in Protestant times the King James Bible felt a need to 
debunk this myth: “can a fig tree produce olives? Can a grapevine 
produce figs? Of course not, and fresh water doesn’t flow from a 
saltwater spring either” (Common English Bible, 3:11-12). 


In some parts of Europe the weekly ritual of bathing led to bathing- 
staff becoming involved in music-making, albeit in a rudimentary 
way. In Germany, Austria and Switzerland it was common to blow a 
horn to signal when public baths were ready for use. Being “blown 
into the bath” in this way dates to at least the 13 century and the 
bath-attendants of Vienna were accomplished enough to double as 
town waits (their horns sounding in the morning to wake the towns- 
folk). [40] Echoing the ancient Roman custom of ringing a bell, 
another method of calling the public to bathe (at least in German- 
speaking areas) was to use a metal basin. [41] In 1754 Christian 
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A common practice nowadays is for someone to go around the 
streets of the city on bathing days sounding a thick, brass basin, 
excited by a ferule or wooden implement, to signify that the public 
bath is open. [42] 


This ritual was established by the early 15‘ century in Switzerland. 
Commonly it was young boys (presumably apprentices) who did this, 
and they would sometimes call out as they clanged. From references 
in Heinrich Wittenwiler's work Der Ring, we can infer that basin- 
beating had regular metre, much like a military march, though the 
complexity of bath-attendants' rhythmic efforts is unknown. [43] The 
bowls were most likely small washbasins or barbers' basins. In 
Elizabethan England procurers were humiliated by being carted 
through the streets to the accompaniment of barbers’ basins. [44] And 
in Jacobean times “every rogue...beat down barbers’ basins” during 
Shrove Tuesday celebrations. [45] They were also used in imitation of 
Turkish cymbals during street parades in Uzés, France at the close of 
the 16 century. [46] This isn't particularly surprising considering that 
Turkish cymbals closely resembled basins at that time. 


Barbers and bathing-staff played more complicated musical instru- 
ments than mere horns and basins, and their involvement in serious 
music-making was partly on account of marriage ceremony during 
the Renaissance. The pre-nuptial bath was a universal ritual among 
the aristocracy of western Europe. In his account of the mystical 
marriage of St Katherine, John Capgrave reveals that: 


Who shall be wedded unto duke or king 
Before her wedding to have a bathing 
For to make her sweet, for to make her clean 
Else might she run in full great offence. [47] 


Much of Capgrave's narrative is apocryphal, but his writings reflect 
the customs of his day; and if the 14" century poet John Gower is to 
believed, there was a time in England when the pre-nuptial bath was 
‘law’. [48] It is hard to say whether this law extended to the English 
lower classes, but pre-nuptial ablutions were carried out by ordinary 
folk in German-speaking areas, Scandinavia and Eastern Europe. [49] 
Understandably, many couples would have wished to “bathe quite 
clean and wear fine clothing” prior to getting married, [50] and no 
doubt they had the blessing of the Church (bearing in mind the ritual 
significance of bathing). Consequently, in the aforementioned 
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A Call to the Bathhouse (1514) 


Jesus calls the faithful to the 
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bathhouse by blowing a horn. 
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areas, a visit to the bathhouse was the norm for both bride and 
groom, each party being accompanied by friends and relatives. In 
Germany it was even common for newlyweds to return to the baths 
with their entourage, to continue the festivities. This was practical 
because the bathhouse was a public space capable of housing numer- 
ous guests. In some parts of Germany the nuptial-bath was so 
popular that legislation (the earliest dating to the 13'* century) was 
brought in to restrict the number of guests. After the Reformation 
these ceremonial baths continued for a while in Germany, but they 
were eventually outlawed. 


As one would expect of a wedding, joyous music and dance often 
formed part of bathing celebrations. In the year 1440 it was brought 
to the attention of the council of Gorlitz in Saxony, that at nuptial- 
baths certain youths had “resisted good morals and danced in 
bathing caps with bare thighs, and also not alone while doing so, 
but dancing with others too”. The council ruled that “those who 
wish to dance shall be clothed in jackets and trousers, as is the 
praiseworthy custom in other States and towns”. [51] Dancing at 
nuptial-baths was therefore common across Germany by this point in 
time. Music was also encountered during the procession to the 
bathhouse. In Berlin, it was customary for a wedding-party to make 
its way to the bathhouse from the residence of the bride's father, once 
gifts had been exchanged. If the baths were only a short walk away: 


..one often made a detour through the main streets to give the 
numerous assembled people the pleasure of watching for longer. 
The procession progressed behind the musicians, who strove to 
make their merry wedding as loud and noisy as possible. They were 
followed by the guests, first the women in their new shoes—a gift 
from the groom—and then the men with their bathing shirts hung 
over one shoulder. Shortly ahead, and sometimes alongside the 
procession, walked the buffoon, who was missed at any great 
wedding and who, by the wildest of antics, had the task of arousing 
the cheerfulness of the guests and onlookers. [52] 


This type of marriage-procession (particularly for brides) was very 
much a 'oriental’ custom, practised equally by Christians in the East 
as it was by Muslims and Jews. It was probably imported into west- 
ern Europe by crusaders and pilgrims, returning from Constantinople 
and the Holy Land. However, it is equally plausible that it was 
introduced via Islamic Spain or by Jewish immigrants. In fact, the 
example set by European Jewry easily accounts for many ‘'Islamic' 
bathing customs among Christians in the West. Although Jews 
practised ritual bathing in the Mikveh, one had to be totally 
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clean before immersing in its water so as not to pollute it. Therefore 
Jews used the bathhouse to clean themselves prior to using the 
Mikveh. Eventually the Jewish populations of Europe were forced to 
built their own baths. However, segregation legislation of the Middle 
Ages adequately demonstrates that at one time, Jews and Christians 
had bathed together in the bathhouses of Spain, France and Ger- 
many. In the case of Spain, Christians had also bathed alongside 
Muslims. [53] 


There are many other examples of bathing being incorporated into 
rituals and celebrations during the Middle Ages and no doubt music 
and dance played their part (this is well documented in some cases). 
So it is easy to see how, in the absence of professional musicians, 
bathing-staff and barbers were charged with providing musical 
entertainment for these events. Aside from the ritual importance of 
barbers, when we search for the other factors that established barber- 
musician traditions elsewhere in the world, it isn't hard to find them 
in Christian Europe. Musicians, barbers and bath-attendants were all 
looked down upon during the Renaissance and they were commonly 
grouped together in the lowest strata of society. [54] Therefore cross- 
pollination between these professions was inevitable. 


The poor reputation of musicians was partly on account of Church 
disapproval of secular music. The founding fathers of the Christian 
Church wanted music banned, because of its association with pagan 
ritual. By the Middle Ages a truce had been established, but musi- 
cians were still frowned upon because of their working environments 
(alehouses and other places of ill-repute). When Puritanism started 
to gain a foothold in northern Europe, fresh attacks were launched 
upon secular music (and even church music); but largely a semi- 
Aristotelian attitude prevailed amongst the elite. It was desirable to 
learn music in order to cultivate an understanding and appreciation 
of the art, but to perform music publicly was to enslave oneself, 
because the professional musician had to do the bidding of their 
patron or audience. A classic example of this attitude is found in 
Thomas Dekker's comedy The Wonder of a Kingdom. The character 
Buzardo is asked “Have you any skill in song or instrument?”, to 
which he replies, “As a gentleman should have; I know all, but play 
on none: Iam no barber”. [55] 


Unlike Buzardo, many gentlemen and ladies did play musical 
instruments and a healthy amateur music-making tradition existed 
during the late Renaissance; but to perform music publicly was to 
cross the line. Therefore, aside from professionals, it tended to be 


Taking the Bride to the Bathhouse (1939) by Shalom Koboshvili 


This scene depicts a Jewish bridal-procession in Georgia (at that time part of 
the Soviet Union). Even in the early 19th century it was still customary for 
Jewish brides in Poland to have their heads shaved at the bathhouse and 
then to don the "matron's cap" (see Sophia de Lissau). Some orthodox 
Jewish women still shave their heads when getting married, as was once the 
case for many Jewish men living in Islamic countries. This ritual accounts 
for barber-musicians in some Jewish communities. 
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lowly artisans, such as barbers, who were the musicians of the era. 


There were multiple reasons why barbering had such a poor reputa- 
tion. For a start, the very thing that barbers handled on a regular 
basis was regarded as excremental. Hair was thought to be the 
product of excess humours that accumulated in the stomach. These 
humours were either generated within the body and ended up in the 
stomach, or were the result of excess food and drink. The natural 
heat of the body would cause said humours to vaporise and these 
‘fumosities', particularly during sleep, would drift up into the head 
where they were expelled through the pores of the skin. As it left the 
body, some humoural vapour would harden upon contact with air, in 
turn forming hair. [56] 


This total lack of understanding surrounding hair growth cemented 
its association with sin. In the Middle Ages, when humouralism 
reigned supreme, all foods were classified according to tempera- 
ment—not the literal temperature at which foods were served, but the 
effect produced on the body by ingesting them. Different foods 
caused the body to become hot or cold; dry or wet. If people drank 
alcohol or ate 'meats' (a universal term for all foodstuffs) that were 
similarly hot in temperament, then blood or yellow-bile was 
produced, depending on diet. Yellow-bile caused passions to become 
inflamed on account of choler's hot-and-dry temperament. Con- 
sequently, hot foods were regarded as aphrodisiacs. This cast 
suspicion on hairy men because heat in the stomach was associated 
with hair growth. [57] 


Diet aside, lustful thoughts alone could stimulate hair growth and the 
extra body-heat generated by the genitals was directly linked to the 
formation of facial hair. [58] This applied equally to women. Various 
reasons were given for the lack of beards among women, but 
according to Thomas Hill, writing in the 16 century, “The woman 
bearded, [is thought] to be lecherous”. [59] It is unlikely that powerful 
men with beards were branded as lascivious. The excess bile that a 
beard demonstrated most likely represented the spit and fire of youth 
in their case (choler was associated not only with lust, but also 
anger). However, things were different for the rest of society. At the 
very least, a beard arising from excess food and drink advertised the 
gluttony of an individual. At worst, a beard was viewed as an out- 
ward expression of lustful thoughts or a depraved sexual appetite. 


Ironically, this mark of shame was turned on its head in Elizabethan 
England, when the beard became a symbol of virility. [60] But in 
previous centuries a beard was very much an admission of shameful 
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thoughts and deeds. Furthermore, the excrescent nature of hair 
meant that it was regarded as a literal pollutant: should a hair fall 
from a cook's beard into the food they were preparing, for example, 
then the temperament of the dish might be altered. This could 
unbalance the humours of the person eating the meal. Hair could 
therefore cause illness (at the very least, an upset stomach). [57] 


As well as representing sinful thoughts, the polluting qualities of hair 
meant that those who constantly handled it, i.e. barbers, appear to 
have been tainted by association. This was also the case with 
bathhouse staff, who suffered similar disdain. Cutting hair, paring 
nails, plus the grime they removed from people's bodies, not to 
mention bloodletting, resulted in bath-attendants coming into 
contact with unhealthy humours. Lethal even. Especially the sweaty 
vapours of the baths. During times of plague, bathhouses were 
commonly shut because of the perceived risk of dangerous 'miasmas'’. 
These harmful fumes were easily absorbed by the open pores of the 
skin (or so it was thought) and it was ill advised to visit saunas during 
times of plague. [61] 


Similarly, when syphilis hit Europe in the 1490s, bathhouse 
attendance dropped dramatically. In some cases this was for good 
reason. Numerous outbreaks of syphilis resulted from visits to the 
baths; and cupping was commonly implicated. Surgery was practiced 
not only in barbershops, but also in bathhouses. Due to routine 
cupping in baths, syphilis was being transmitted from infected 
persons to the healthy via traces of contaminated blood on dirty 
razors and other implements. Although syphilitics were often pro- 
hibited from entering bathhouses, this didn't necessarily solve the 
problem. As early as 1496 the council of Nuremberg passed 
legislation forbidding bathhouses from using surgical implements 
that had previously treated syphilitics during home visits (most 
barbers were peripatetic). [62] 


The inept surgical practices of barbers and bath-attendants highlight 
yet another reason why both parties were despised. Frequent lack of 
medical supervision, an absence of sterilisation and the poverty of 
genuine medical understanding at that time, meant that even minor 
operations could be fatal. Factor in the lack of anaesthetic and one 
can only imagine the pain endured during routine surgery, let alone 
major procedures. Furthermore, in common with pretty much every 
culture the world over, many Europeans held animist beliefs 
regarding hair and nails. Sorcery could be used against someone 
should a lock of their hair fall into the hands of an enemy. [63] No 
doubt this cast further suspicion upon barbers. This was certainly the 
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case with regard to the renowned loquacity of barbers. The trans- 
gression of class boundaries that barbers were privilege to, meant 
that a suspicious upper class held them in contempt and ridiculed 
their uncouth behaviour (as is evident from literature of the Renais- 
sance). Barbers and bath-attendants were also involved in the 
funerary service (laying out the dead), which would also have set 
them apart from the rest of society. [64] 


As if all this wasn't enough, there was yet another dynamic that 
worked against the barbering profession: the immorality encountered 
in many European bathhouses. It caused upright citizens to avoid 
bathhouses altogether and bathing staff were despised. In parts of 
post-Reformation Germany, barbers and bath-attendants were ostra- 
cised to the extent that they more-or-less became a endogamous 
caste (a situation that lasted for a few centuries). [65] Barbers were 
often tarred with the same brush as bath-attendants because they 
eventually monopolised the running of bathhouses. They had a 
broader range of skills than bath-attendants and therefore greater 
earning power. This made barbers better placed to set up new 
ventures or to acquire established businesses. [66] However, the de- 
bauchery within bathhouses saddled their owners with a reputation 
for being immoral; even though a great deal of debauchery evolved 
from legitimate, longstanding practices. Practices that contributed 
greatly to the music-making tradition within barbering. 


Chapter) 


The Decline of Public Bathing in Westen 
Europe and the Subsequent Lon of 4 
My P tT. (iti 


The Almighty’s name be ever praised and blessed, 
That Romish superstition is suppressed, 
We have no Abbeys, Abbots, Friars, or Monks, 
Nor have we Nuns, or Stews allowed for Punks... 


(John Taylor, 1642) 


Many historians believe that in the Middle Ages public baths were 
little more than brothels. However, the primary purpose of the bath- 
house was to provide a public space in which to bathe. The English 
stew, the German stuba, the French estuve, the Dutch stove, the 
Italian stuffa and the colloquial Latin term stupha, all appear to 
derive from the translated Greek word for vapour or steam: stuphos. 
[1] And in their respective regions these terms became shorthand for 
a steam-bath. 


That said, bathhouses were indeed associated with prostitution. 
Public baths were popular in England, Germany and France by the 
1300s; and English legislation under Henry II, dating to 1161, dem- 
onstrates that even at this early stage, prostitution was a problem in 
the stews of Southwark (situated on the south bank of London's river 
Thames). [2] Further legislation regulating prostitution in bath- 
houses would follow and not just in England. Sometimes bathhouses 
were merely fronts for prostitution, particularly in large towns and 
cities. Nevertheless, there were also legitimate, ‘honest’ baths, estab- 
lished for workers who needed to clean themselves for practical as 
well as ritual reasons. Not that this saved the reputation of public 
baths. 


As well as prostitution, pious individuals objected to the mixed 
bathing that was customary in bathhouses. After the Reformation 
this practice proved too controversial to continue unabated; and the 
subsequent crackdown on mixed bathing contributed to the gradual 
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decline of public baths. Inevitably there was a corresponding decline 
in the music-making tradition associated with bathing; but in order 
to understand why music went hand-in-hand with bathing, and also 
why there was so much debauchery in European bathhouses, it is 
necessary to understand a little of the history surrounding public- 
bathing in Christian Europe. 


Following the fall of Rome, the resurgence of bathing in the West was 
aided by a chapter in The Holy Rule of St. Benedict. Citing biblical 
references (Matthew 25:36), St Benedict (circa 480-547 AD) laid out 
proposals for the charitable role that monasteries were to play in 
society: 


For our sick brethren, let there be assigned a separate room with a 
God-fearing attendant who is diligent and careful. The use of baths 
is to be offered to the sick as often as is advantageous; of healthy 
people, however, and especially the young, they are allowed them 
less frequently. [3] 


The spaces set aside in monasteries for treating the infirm became 
the first public hospitals: 'infirmaries'. As well as offering baths, food 
was given to the sick and needy and this strategy won hearts and 
minds, aiding the conversion of many pagans to Christianity. As the 
popularity of their charitable services grew, the Church com- 
missioned purpose-built hospitals and these became particularly 
important for pilgrims. Hospitals literally offered hospitality to any 
Christian who needed it, including shelter for the night, and this 
enabled even the poor and infirm to go on a pilgrimage. Once more, 
bathing facilities were crucial, as is evident from the 13‘ century 
writings of the physician Arnaldus de Villanova: 


If, when on a journey, fatigue occurs from frailty and toil, or 
otherwise, rest for one hour when arriving at a hospital and then 
enter the bath, and remain there until the flesh is smooth and red. [4] 


Villanova further recommends 'friction' (a form of massage) and then 
anointing the body with oil. These therapies brought colour to the 
skin, which was a sign that the humour blood had been stimulated. 
This energising humour reinvigorated travellers, spurring them on 
towards the next leg of their journey. For this reason, bathing 
commonly occurred during and after long journeys. [5] So the pur- 
pose of bathing wasn't necessarily to become clean, it was regarded as 
a way of reenergising the sickly. Consequently there was consider- 
able focus on helping the poor to bathe. In England, various laws 
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enacted during King Edgar's reign demonstrate the beginnings of this 
movement. To give just one example: 


...let a [powerful] man then feed those three days as many of God’s 
poor as he possibly can; and on the fourth day, bathe them all, and 
shelter them, and distribute money. [6] 


To ensure that everyone could experience the health benefits of a 
bath, a similar climate of altruism was fostered among the rich of 
continental Europe. In Germany and Poland it was common for 
wealthy patrons to fund 'soul-baths' or 'soul-saunas' so that even the 
most deprived citizens could bathe regularly. Although initially held 
in monasteries and hospitals these mass washings later took place in 
public bathhouses, typically on a nominated day of the working week. 
Money was often bequeathed in wills to sponsor these events and in 
return for their generosity, the patron of the bath could expect 
reward in the afterlife by way of expedient passage through purga- 
tory. No doubt this belief was fuelled by the parable of Lazarus and 
the Rich Man (Luke 16:19—31). [7] 


The welfare of Europe's poor became critical after the first Crusades. 
It is thought that Leprosy was introduced into northern Europe by 
crusaders returning from the Holy Land. Certainly the rise of leprosy 
coincides with this period, as does an increase in the number of 
bathhouses. Classed as a melancholic disease, leprosy was caused by 
black-bile: either an excess of it, or humours being corrupted by it. 
The cold-and-dry temperament of black-bile was counteracted by the 
warm-and-wet temperament of a hot bath, or the hot, moist steam of 
a sauna. Hydrotherapy was therefore a common weapon in the 
treatment of leprosy. Public bathhouses were not intended for lepers 
though. Canonical law of the 12‘ century segregated lepers from the 
rest of society and separate bathing facilities were provided for them. 
Lepers were occasionally treated in public baths, but they were 
allocated specific visiting days and times, to protect the general 
public from infection. Nevertheless, bathing was important for the 
public at large because it helped keep leprosy (and other serious 
diseases) at bay: a regular visit to the bathhouse was thought to have 
a prophylactic effect. Leprosy is actually caused by bacteria, but 
hydrotherapy probably helped to treat and prevent the disease, on 
account of the cleansing effect of water. Likewise other skin condi- 
tions that were commonly misdiagnosed as leprosy. [8] 


On account of its health benefits, bathing became associated with 
Christian charity and a great deal of this charity was imparted in the 
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form of hydrotherapy. Springs were particularly useful in this 
respect. In an age when most Europeans drank alcohol to avoid 
becoming ill from contaminated water, any water-source that was 
safe to drink was regarded as God-given and blessed. Therefore 
many springs were believed to have miraculous healing powers, 
especially if they had thermal properties or discernable mineral 
content. The warm-and-wet temperament of thermal waters made 
them ideal for treating melancholic diseases, such as leprosy and 
long-term conditions associated with old age. Even cool waters could 
have a heating effect if they contained ‘hot' substances such as 'brim- 
stone’ (sulphur). [9] Consequently, springs and wells became places 
of pilgrimage for the sick and infirm. Having said that, many springs 
were already spiritual sites in pagan times. The Church simply 
commandeered them, building shrines nearby (dedicated to patron 
saints), in order to gain converts to Christianity. 


The Church took on the upkeep of holy springs and wells and made 
sure that there was always provision for the poor to use them. It is 
somewhat surprising then, that music, dancing, drinking, games and 
mixed bathing were not only permitted, but actively encouraged at 
some bathing resorts. This was particularly true in the case of private 
baths. Bathhouses were commonly constructed around natural 
springs; and private baths, which were usually licensed by the 
Church, tended to outstrip public baths in number. In 1416 the 
Italian notary Poggio Bracciolini visited the thermal springs at Baden, 
Switzerland, seeking a cure for a minor ailment. In more than one 
bathhouse he witnessed what can only be described as the medieval 
equivalent of a hostess bar. Male guests would pay to dine and bathe 
in the company of young nymphs (supposedly local girls) in com- 
munal pools. Others could observe the goings on from public gal- 
leries; and for the pleasure of seeing these scantily-clad young ladies 
in the waters below, it was customary to throw coins from the bal- 
cony, which the girls would scramble for. [10] 


Mixed-bathing with relatives and friends was also permitted in a few 
of the private bathhouses at Baden, although the majority of baths 
(especially the public ones) had token segregation of the sexes (not 
that this shielded anyone from the gaze of onlookers). The healing 
properties of the waters meant that patients would spend a large part 
of their day bathing, “some singing, some drinking, some practicing 
their dancing”. [11] There was even a recreation area set aside for 
these activities. As well as amateur music-making, seasoned musi- 
cians were on hand. Bracciolini insincerely protests that he had no 
time for reading or learning on account of “the symphonies of flutes, 
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harps, and the noise of singing on all sides”. [12] 


The revelry at Baden wasn't unique. In the 1430s Pero Tafur visited a 
thermal spring called 'Holy Baths' near Basel in Germany: 


I found a great concourse of people, both sick persons and pilgrims 
who had come there under vows from afar. They think nothing of 
men and women bathing together quite naked, and it is the custom 
to play games and take their meals in the water. I met a lady there 
who was on pilgrimage for her brother, who had been taken prison- 
er in Turkey, and I frequently threw silver coins into the bath, and 
her maids [attendants] dived for them and picked them up in their 
mouths. One can well imagine what it was they held in the air when 
they put down their heads. The people in general have excellent 
voices. Even the common people sing part songs with great skill, 
like trained artists. [13] 


Despite the partial nudity, neither Bracciolini nor Tafur witnessed 
any sexual impropriety at the baths. Tafur's shock at seeing mixed 
bathing was on account of him being a Spaniard (strict segregation of 
the sexes was enforced in Spanish bathhouses). Bracciolini, despite 
being a pious man, merely dismissed the behaviour of the hostesses 
at Baden as harmless fun. He was angered only by those patrons who 
feigned ill-health or abused their privilege in order to enjoy the 
luxuries of the baths. Particularly the clergy: 


..here abbots, monks, friars and priests, all with greater license 
than others in life, bathed alongside the women [hostesses], who 
had their hair adorned with garlands, all religiosity rejected; all of 
them with one mind to escape sorrow, to seek joy, with nothing to 
think about other than how happy they are, enjoying all the 
pleasures. [14] 


As is evident from Tafur's description, most people had legitimate 
reasons for visiting bathing resorts. They either had health problems 
or were seeking solace, sustenance and shelter while on pilgrimage. 
Therefore a license to pursue pleasure was granted to guests, in order 
to keep spirits raised. For the benefit of men, this license sometimes 
extended to keeping the company of young women. If this appears a 
little strange, flirtatious fraternisation between the sexes was actually 
encouraged, and therefore legitimised, by some physicians. The 
Governal of Health—a health regimen dating to the latter half of the 
14 century—even recommended the company of different women at 
different times of the year: 
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..a young brown woman is good in winter...a young white woman 
is good in summer. [15] 


The author hastens to add that no sexual impropriety should take 
place. Female company was merely a way of balancing the humours 
of the body. By associating with women of a certain complexion, the 
temperaments of the seasons could be counteracted. A brown or 
golden tinge to the skin indicated that someone had a ‘hot’, extrovert 
and energising nature, which was preferable during the cold winter 
months. Conversely, pale skin signified that a person had a 'cool' 
nature, their introverted and calming presence being more desirable 
in the summer. 


Mostly, the companionship of women was beneficial to men on 
account of the pleasure it gave them. This was important not only in 
keeping illness at bay, but also in helping men to recover from illness 
or injury. In order to effect any cure, melancholy had to be van- 
quished. For this reason Pierre Terrail, one of the last chivalric 
knights, was entertained by two girls (daughters of his host) after 
being wounded in battle: 


Sitting beside his bed, they charmed away his pain and troubles by 
the agreements of the lute and spinet in unison with their sweet 
voices. [16] 


It is not known if this therapy was recommended by Terrail's sur- 
geon, but physicians and surgeons of the Renaissance commonly 
prescribed music, pleasant company, jesters, games and other 
amusements in order to raise the spirits of convalescents. The 16 
century Italian physician Andrea Bacci even condoned playful love- 
making if one bathed for health reasons. Bacci ruled out full sexual 
intercourse, but it is easy to see how permission to fraternise with the 
opposite sex could be abused in the name of good health. [17] 


Aiding the sick and infirm to recover quickly was one of the main 
reasons for the indulgences on offer at bathing resorts. In the 15" 
century, the barber-surgeon Hans Folz listed some of the activities 
commonly found at German springs: 


..eating, drinking, dancing, leaping, tossing stones, walking, 
wrestling, string [instrument] playing, [musical] piping, singing, 
talking, asking one another many questions, caressing, teasing and 
sweet scolding one another... 


By encouraging a “joyous and free mind” these activities banished 
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melancholy and helped to restore the blood, thereby preventing one 
from becoming “lean, wrinkled and old”. [18] Yet keeping spirits 
raised wasn't the only reason for the pleasures of the baths. In the 
mid 16 century the English physician William Turner wrote of the 
‘Calderine' (Caldiero) baths, near Verona in Italy. Turner's insider 
knowledge may have been aided by a lengthier account of these 
baths, penned by the Venetian physician Nicholas Massa. Either way, 
both men recommended leisurely pastimes while bathing, not only as 
a means of keeping spirits raised, but also to help stave off sleep. [19] 
As Turner explains: 


..upon the daytime it shall not be convenient for him to sleep, but he 
must play and talk with his merry friends, and read those things 
which may make him merry, or let him play upon some musical 
instruments, or hear from music or pleasant singing, if he can not 
play himself. [20] 


Despite Turner describing the Caldiero waters as “cool and notably 
dry”, they were in fact mildly thermal. [21] And the perennial problem 
of preventing tiredness during and after bathing was a particular 
problem at thermal springs, on account of the heat that patients had 
to endure. For this reason guests at the baths of Acqui in Pisa, would 
“sing, play and converse the whole day” to stay alert. [22] And music 
was used for the same reason at those baths in Italy where thermal 
waters were administered in the form of showers. Gabriele Falloppio, 
yet another 16 century Italian physician, informs us that: 


When a patient receives the shower they are seized by sleep, and 
rare are those who do not fall asleep even when only slightly 
damp...In those parts of Tuscany where they have showers, the local 
women are used to keep patients awake with the most vehement 
songs. But I do not like this, because violent song fills the head. [23] 


In Tuscany and other parts of Italy this practice survived into the 
early 18 century: 


..It is still a common custom to this day to hire the local women, 
normally employed [as attendants] to shower [the patients], to assist 
in keeping them awake by singing to them. [24] 


The aforementioned Andrea Bacci wrote extensively on the subject of 
how to avoid sleep while bathing. A popular theory during the 
Renaissance was that the fog of drowsiness resulted from heated 
liquid in the stomach vaporising and travelling up to the head. Bacci 
offers a number of remedies, including music: 
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There are various methods to ultimately withdraw [these] vapours 
so that the head isn't attacked. Hence the license in baths for 
company, merriment, and the many groups of young women who 
fill the air with their singing and cymbals. [25] 


The baths that Bacci speaks of were most likely Italian thermal 
springs, but heat exhaustion wasn't a problem unique to natural 
bathing resorts; and avoiding drowsiness helps account for many of 
the indulgences encountered in public bathhouses. Sharing a bath- 
tub for example. Although good company vanquished melancholy 
and aided alertness, it probably had a strengthening effect too, on 
account of the therapeutic benefits of talking and laughing out loud. 
Aristotle believed that “the air emitted by those who are laughing is 
warm, while the breath of those who are weeping is colder”. [26] So 
it stands to reason that laughter helped to expel excess heat. The 
Tudor physician Thomas Elyot definitely believed that body heat 
could be reduced by exercising the voice. In his work The Castle of 
Health, Elyot writes: 


The chief exercise of the breast and instruments of the voice is 
vociferation, which is singing, reading [aloud], or crying [yelling], 
whereof is the property, that it purges natural heat, and makes it 
also subtle and stable, and makes the members of the body 
substantial and strong, resisting diseases... 


Elyot gives precise instruction on how one should exercise the voice, 
and in doing so he explains some of the mechanics behind this 
therapy: 


Let him speak with as base a voice as he can, and walking [i.e. 
slowly], begin to sing louder and louder, but still in a base voice, and 
to take no heed of sweet tunes or harmony, for that nothing doth 
profit unto health of the body, but to enforce himself to sing great, 
for thereby much air draws in by fetching of breath, thrusts forth 
the breast and stomach, and opens and enlarges the pores. By high 
crying and loud reading, are expelled superfluous humours. There- 
fore men and women, having their bodies feeble, and their flesh 
loose, and not firm, must read oftentimes loud, and in a base voice, 
extending out the wind pipe, and other passages of the breath. [27] 


It is easy to see how, when bathing, expanding the chest cavity and 
opening the pores allowed vaporous, sleep-inducing humours to be 
expelled from the body. And presumably the strengthening effect of 
‘vociferation' contributed to the popularity of singing in public 
bathhouses, especially in Germany where “very young boys, and also 
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Attendants and musicians wait upon a seated bather during a moment of 
rest. 
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girls like sacred Naiad nymphs, descend...to sing, dance and 
exercise frequent washings, which is the custom in almost all parts 
of Germany”. [28] Certainly the Italian Dominican friar Girolamo 
Savonarola believed in the cooling effect of singing. The temperature 
of the baths left one vulnerable to overheating, which in Savonarola's 
opinion prepared the way for fevers. He therefore recommended that 
bathers sing songs: “They play some comfort, at no expense, to an- 
gry humours inflamed by the temperature of the place”. [29] 


As well as singing, merely listening to music strengthened the body. 
The ancients established that music could spur on the weary and 
evoke feelings of bravado, hence the tradition of martial music in 
many parts of the world. And when we look at the period just prior to 
the Renaissance, it is clear that the clergy also had a firm belief in the 
energising power of music. The following passage is translated from 
a 13 century ecclesiastic manuscript: 


.. music really encourages men to endure all sorts of hardships, and 
melody consoles the drudgery of all work. Music refreshes the 
agitated mind, doing away with headache and sadness, dispelling 
unclean spirits, bad humours and diseases. Therefore it [music] is 
profitable for the salvation of body and soul, at those times when 
the body is found weak, the soul weary and hindered, it being 
restricted. Hence, the cure of the body is often effected by curing the 
soul...[30] 


Virtually unaltered, these lines reverberate down the centuries, 
appearing in numerous music treatises of the Renaissance period. [31] 
Their endurance is significant because of the stranglehold that the 
clergy had over education. The learned of the day were taught, as 
part of their universal education, that music not only had the power 
to maintain wellbeing, but also to heal and strengthen. 


The great philosophers were the first to formalise a system of music 
therapy. The ancient Greeks believed that different musical scales 
had the power to evoke different emotions. Inspired by the ancients, 
western Europeans attempted to explain how this worked. In the late 
1400s many believed that with the use of appropriate melodies, a 
skilled musician could summon specific emotions and implant them 
in the mind and soul of the listener by way of sympathetic resonance. 
The analogy usually given to explain this phenomenon was that of 
two lutes placed in close proximity. Just as the vibrating strings of 
one lute could cause the strings of the other to vibrate in sympathy, 
two attuned bodies could transmit or receive emotions via the 
medium of sound. A practiced musician was able to establish the 
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connection necessary for this transfer to occur. If they conjured up 
feelings of strength in their music, the listener would also be ener- 
gised. [32] 


This idea continued to evolve and by the mid-to-late 1600s, music 
was thought to work on the body in a similar way to ultrasound. It 
was believed that music actually stimulated muscle fibres. The Jesuit 
scholar Athanasius Kircher explains: 


..sinews and muscles receive the same impression [as the soul does] 
from extrinsic, material sound, acquired by over extension 
[loudness] of the glancing strings and the sonorous wood [of an 
instrument]. And they are not only excited intrinsically by sound in 
the air outside, but also in proportion to it, and so through the air, 
nerves, muscles and the spirit are implanted with the motive 
capacity of the performer, which rouses them [the listener] as well. 
[33] 


This theory probably developed on account of people involuntary 
tapping their feet or drumming their fingers in time to rhythmic 
music. This would have been interpreted as a sign that muscle 
groups were being energised. Either way, music came to be regarded 
as strengthening on account of its ‘cooling’ effect. In the early 1700s 
the English medical writer John Quincy actually states that “cold- 
bathing” and music have the same effect upon the body. [34] After a 
warm bath it was necessary to cool the body in order to make muscles 
firm again. Saint Clement of Alexandria likened this to the hardening 
of heated metal when plunged into water: 


..In the same way that iron is softened, so heat softens the flesh. 
That is why we need to be like iron: immersed and soaked in cold 
water. [35] 


And that is why two basic stages of bathing were used in public 
saunas. After sweating in a hot-room one was doused with cold 
water. Wealthier clients would pay to soak in a tub of warm or tepid 
water, only dousing themselves with cold water when overheated. If 
practice in later times is anything to go by, bathers remained in their 
tubs until their bathwater became cold. This was less of a shock than 
plunging straight into cold water. [36] The cold-water stage was 
multipurpose. It closed the pores, thereby retaining heat from the 
previous stage and ceasing further expulsion of vaporous humours 
through the skin. This prevented the body's essential humours from 
becoming 'rarefied'. [37] Most important of all, cold water firmed the 
muscles. However, a cold bath wasn't always possible when it came 
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to therapeutic bathing. At thermal springs, and in many bathhouses, 
ailing patients were reinvigorated using warm water only. This pres- 
ented a problem because a warm bath taken by itself could be 
enervating, which is where music came into play: music had the same 
strengthening effect as being plunged into cold water. 


Some idea of how this type of music therapy worked in practice is 
gleaned from 17 century accounts of Bath (England's premier 
thermal spring since Roman times). In the 1660s, clients would dress 
in bathing costumes, before attendants carried them in sedan chairs 
to the waters. This transportation may seem elaborate, but visitors to 
the waters were often elderly, or frail on account of ill health, which is 
why bath-attendants were necessary. They helped clients in and out 
of the waters and assisted them while bathing. For example, atten- 
dants helped clients to disrobe upon entering the waters and fetched 
fortifying drinks such as mulled wine (this prevented fainting). 
Attendants (most likely barbers) were also on hand to cut nails, or to 
surgically remove corns and warts, which they did for a small fee. 
After spending an hour or two in the hot water, clients were then 
wrapped in a linen sheet and bathrobe, carried back to their lodgings 
and put to bed. They remained in bed sweating for upwards of two 
hours, periodically being towelled dry by more attendants, who also 
administered mulled wine for strength. Samuel Pepys records in his 
diary that at this point “comes music to play to me, extraordinary 
good as ever I heard at London almost, or anywhere”. [38] 


In 1676 the authorities of Bath passed a bylaw to “stop the progress 
of the vocal music, and put an end to the gallantries that anyways 
tended to the disturbance of the baths”. [39] Clearly then, music and 
pleasantries had been an important part of the English bathing 
experience. However, it would be wrong to claim that this is proof of 
a unbroken musical tradition at Bath stretching back to the Middle 
Ages. 


In the 12‘ century the Lepers' Hospital was established at Bath and 
the thermal waters were also used to treat the sick, as is evident from 
Alexander Neckam's verse: “Baths at Bath, warm any time, often 
help sickly to heal more quickly”. [40] Bath remained a destination 
for pilgrims until the English Reformation of the 1530s. Prior to this 
time Bath's springs were controlled by the Church, but everything 
changed with the dissolution of the monasteries. Across the country, 
the whole charitable framework that the Church had established, 
which enabled the sick and needy to bathe, was destroyed along with 
its institutions of worship. In the case of Bath, the Lepers' Hospital 
and thermal waters came under civic control. Both were neglected. 
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When William Turner wrote of the city in 1557, things were so bad 
that he was unaware it had ever been a great centre of therapeutic 
bathing: “For as all men can tell very few in times past have been by 
the advice of physicians sent unto these baths”. He was also appalled 
by a lack of Christian charity amongst the wealthy, many of whom 
had allowed the baths to fall into a sorry state: “I have not heard tell 
that any rich man hath spent upon these noble baths...one groat 
these twenty years” . [41] 


Reformists objected to natural bathing because of the superstitious 
beliefs that it fostered. When patients received miraculous cures, 
they left offerings at the shrines associated with holy springs and 
wells, as tokens of appreciation. This was viewed as idolatrous by 
Protestants and at the bidding of Thomas Cromwell, Sir William 
Bassett set about rectifying the matter: 


I have sent your lordship...the images of St. Anne, of Buxton, and St. 
Andrew of Burton-upon-Trent, which images I did take from the 
places where they did stand and brought to my own house, within 
forty-eight hours after the contemplation of your said lordship’s 
letters...and for that there should be no more idolatry and super- 
stition there used, I did not only deface the tabernacles and places 
where they did stand, but did also take away crutches, [bathing] 
shirts, and shifts, with was offered, being things that allure and 
entice the ignorant to the said offering, also giving the keepers of 
both places orders that no more offerings should be made in those 
places till the King’s pleasure and your lordship’s be further known 
on their behalf...I have locked and sealed the baths and wells at 
Buxton, that none shall enter to wash there till your lordship’s 
pleasure be further known. [42] 


Buxton was England's second most important thermal spring and not 
even the Puritans would deny the medicinal benefits of bathing. 
Therefore Buxton reopened, but its Medieval chapel was demolished 
to discourage pilgrimage and superstitious practices. Of the hun- 
dreds of holy wells in England, many fell into disuse and some were 
even capped. To what extent music had played a part in therapeutic 
bathing is unclear. There were celebratory days set aside to com- 
memorate patron saints of wells and springs, and music and dance 
played their part. [43] Other than that, nothing is known. In terms of 
music forming part of the bathing experience, it may not have been 
until the Restoration that England fell in line with practices on the 
continent. Having spent some of his exile in Spa, Belgium, Charles II 
developed an interest in the health aspects of natural waters and he 
patronised various springs and wells upon returning to England. 
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This established a fashion for ‘taking the waters' and the entertain- 
ments of Spa, such as they were in the 17 century, served as a 
template for the musical activities of many English 'spas' that 
subsequently came into being. 


As for music in the stews, England's literary renaissance happened 
too late in the day to record their daily workings, such was the rapid 
decline of bathing culture in the 1500s. Therefore we remain 
ignorant about any musical tradition associated with them, though 
not with respect to other ‘entertainments’. A single line in the 14 
century work Piers Plowman, attributed to William Langland, tells 
us that everyone was redeemable except “Jake the juggler and Janet 
of the stews”. [44] ‘Janets’ were the women who lived and worked in 
bath-houses. They were either attendants, prostitutes, or both—even 
when women worked as legitimate staff, this didn't preclude them 
from being involved in prostitution. 


Historically, the association of prostitution with stews had a lot to do 
with typical bathing practices of the Middle Ages. From late 13% 
century accounts it is clear that English stews differed little from 
continental bathhouses, at least when it came to the final stages of 
bathing. [45] Large, wooden tubs were arranged to suit so that clients 
could bathe as a party. Although tubs were commonly shared with a 
close friend, spouse or lover (mixed bathing being the norm in 
northern Europe at this time), linen bathing-costumes were worn to 
preserve modesty, just as costumes are worn nowadays at swimming 
pools and the beach. The encumbrance of a bathing costume was 
tolerated because in the Middle Ages people bathed mainly for good 
health and not necessarily for cleanliness; at least not in the way that 
we think of cleanliness. Purity was attained by ridding the body of 
corrupted humours and sweating was the most important way of 
achieving this, because skin was considered to be the principal organ 
of excretion. Hence the need for saunas; but even when bathing in a 
tub one left the upper part of the body exposed to the air in order to 
sweat. After soaking, bathers would retire to private rooms and lie in 
bed to dry off. It was customary to stay in bed until the heat of the 
bath (or sauna) had dissipated. On the continent, some bathhouses 
had a communal area in which to relax after bathing. Either way, 
benches or beds were always provided, [46] and because of the 
bedding in bathhouses many bath-masters became cut-price hostel- 
lers. 


Just as hospitals offered warm baths, bathhouses could offer 
hospitality. In the English morality play World and the Child, 
published in 1522, the character Folly runs across London Bridge 
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And the straight way to the stews I came 
And took lodging for a night. [47] 


There is also the line in The Assembly of Gods (late 15* century), 
“gay jolly tapsters with hostellers of the stews”. [48] The Church 
probably had a hand in turning over Europe's bathhouses to paying 
guests, so that even the poorest pilgrim had shelter. No doubt 
opportunism played a part too. A whole industry developed around 
pilgrimage and bath-masters were in a position to provide affordable 
beds for the night. Often, bathhouses only opened for a few days a 
week, so it is easy to see how a regular flow of guests swelled their 
coffers. The accommodation provided by bathhouses was basic, 
catering to the lowest strata of society. Inevitably, baths became flop- 
houses for destitute women. [49] Some of these women were em- 
ployed as attendants, serving male and female clients alike. Others 
simply worked as prostitutes and lived in bathhouses on account of 
the low rents. This meant that after hours, even legitimate bath- 
houses could become dens of iniquity. [50] However, it is clear from 
legislation enacted under Henry II, that some English bath-masters 
were praying on the vulnerability of the women staying in their stews. 
By pushing up rents they effectively coerced women into prostitution. 
[51] Other underhand tactics were used to encourage women to sell 
their bodies and barbers who owned or worked in stews developed 
reputations as brothel-keepers and procurers. [52] 


Numerous references tell us that prostitution was also rife in conti- 
nental bathhouses. By way of illustration I offer a few choice exam- 
ples. A German poem from around 1420, called The Devil’s Net, 
proclaims that “The bath-master and his household are willing 
whores and Jacks”. [53] A French statute from the 13 century de- 
clares that “no bath-masters are to underwrite a bordello in their 
houses, day or night”. [54] The 16 century writer Thomas Garzoni 
informs us that bath-masters across Italy were all “ruffians” who 
hired out rooms in the public baths “for a thousand shameful and 
dishonest carnal lusts”. [55] Furthermore, in Savonarola's recollec- 
tions of Padua, he spells out what went on behind closed doors in the 
city's bathhouses and also draws attention to the plight of unmarried 
women in Italy: 


And when the Lord so appeared to lead the dishonourable to public 
places (as opposed to natural baths), they appointed a very great 
number of stews in the city, in which every week hordes of maidens 
and matrons of noble birth were solicitous in my day, celebrating 
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On account of Mary Magdalene, no prostitute was beyond redemp- 
tion in the opinion the Church. Therefore the profession was 
tolerated for much of the Middle Ages. It was also understood that 
stews provided a necessary service, protecting society from greater 
evils: 


Some men think of this convenient in avoiding more sin, that might 
fall, and some say: Lechery is so common overall, that they, that be 
professed to chastity, both men and women, [demand] that many 
great brothels be. [57] 


In other words, by providing a release for their animal urges, 
lecherous men would not pursue respectable women, thereby 
protecting the sanctity of marriage. Consequently it was acceptable 
for bachelors to visit prostitutes, even in Protestant, Elizabethan 
England. Isabella Whitney casually tells us of the women who 
worked in the vicinity of London's bathhouses: 


handsome men, that must not wed 
except they leave their trade. 
They oft shall seek for proper girls, 
and some perhaps shall find: 
(That need compels, or lucre lures 
to satisfy their mind.) [58] 


Savonarola confirms that bachelors in Italy also used stews to 'satisfy 
their mind’: 


Much of the sexual intercourse weakened young people, who, either 
in the bath or immediately afterwards, had congress with prosti- 
tutes [59] 


According to the 15 century Italian poet Giovanni Pontano, it was 
the warmth of the baths that fostered amorous feelings amongst the 
young (no doubt on account of heat stimulating the passionate hu- 
mour yellow-bile). The effects of this stimulation are quite clear: 


The sound of kisses, the sound of laughter 
The murmur of Cyprus doves conquers all. 
This is the law of love that Venus decided, 
This is the law of baths everywhere. 
Never wash alone without lovers, 

No body is cherished without lovers. [60] 
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Attitudes changed when syphilis struck Europe in the 1490s. Anyone 
who remembers the outbreak of AIDS in the 1980s will understand 
the panic that ensued. The initial strain of syphilis was particularly 
virulent and often ended the lives of sufferers within a year. At the 
time, some believed that syphilis was divine retribution for the im- 
morality of the bathhouses, which were forevermore tainted by sin. 
Virtuous people, particularly women, stayed away in droves. For 
French women, leaving the body unwashed became a sign of piety, 
because it was proof that one had avoided the sin of the baths. [61] 
We find a similar attitude among English Puritans of the Elizabethan 
era. Surprisingly, Stubbes advocated continuance of the ritual bath- 
ing established by Rome: 


As the filthiness and pollution of my body is washed and made clean 
by the element of water; so is my body and soul purified and 
washed from the spots and blemishes of sin, by the precious blood of 
Jesus Christ. Think, also, this washing puts me in remembrance of 
my baptism, of my spiritual birth and regeneration, whereby I am 
not only born anew by the operation of the Holy-ghost, but also am 
sealed up to eternal salvation, through the redemption that is in 
Christ. [62] 


However, when one reads the small print, bathing the 'body' was 
restricted to “washing of one’s face and hands”. So the Puritans had 
reverted back to the practices of earlier Christians. We can infer from 
Stephen Gosson, a contemporary of Stubbes, that immorality in the 
stews was largely responsible for this change of tack: 


The shadow of a knave hurts an honest man: the scent of the stews a 
sober matron. [63] 


This gentle coercion to discourage people (particularly women) from 
visiting public baths would eventually have an effect, but during the 
early years of the Puritan movement there were still men who be- 
lieved that bathing was good for one's health. In Ben Johnson's 
satirical play Every Man Out of His Humour, the character Carlo 
Buffone is complemented on his smooth appearance. He replies: 


Why, I came but now from a hothouse, I must needs look smooth 
..Why it’s your only physic. Let a man sweat once a week in a hot- 
house, and be well rubbed, and frotted [rubbed down], with a good 
plump juicy wench, and sweet linen, he shall never have the pox. [64] 


Although steam baths were commonly employed to treat venereal 
disease, Johnson was being ironic by claiming that regular visits to 
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the bathhouse prevented the 'pox' (syphilis). His character's com- 
ments belie the link that existed between bathhouses and prosti- 
tution, and as Johnson and his audience knew full well, many men 
contracted syphilis on account of “a good plump juicy wench”. 
Nevertheless, Johnson confirms that in the late Elizabethan era a 
section of the English public (though they were fast becoming a 
minority) still believed in the prophylactic effects of weekly bathing. 


The forefathers of the Puritan movement on the continent also began 
to turn public opinion against bathing. According to English intelli- 
gence of the 1530s, gathered on behalf of Henry VIII, the Lutherans 
pretty much abandoned bathhouses: “All common places of stews 
they have almost taken away”. [65] Not everyone was happy to give 
up the pleasures of the baths. In many parts of Germany, bathing 
culture was so strong that not even moral condemnation or the threat 
of syphilis could prevent the weekly trip to the bathhouse. Never- 
theless, there was a concerted effort to curtail immorality in the 
baths. Many regional authorities concentrated on separating the 
sexes while bathing. This had already been tried in parts of Germany, 
but it was stepped-up during the 16" century. [66] Likewise in France, 
where law appears as early as 1498 to segregate men and women in 
bathhouses. [67] In addition, under the reign of Henry III the King's 
first barber was instructed to assess the morality of all master- 
barbers working in Paris (many of whom would have been bath- 
masters). The following statute was issued in 1575: 


.. master-barbers or surgeons...are obliged to be of good conduct 
and have honest conversation; and where one finds it said of their 
hostel and household that it is a procuring bordello, or other slan- 
derous thing, have them immediately miss out on and deprived of 
such privileges, and, in addition, that all the tools appertaining to 
their said status are acquired and confiscated, half to us and half to 
our said first barber. [68] 


Stringent measures were also taken by the English to end prostitu- 
tion in London's stews; and this process started long before the 
syphilis epidemic. Under Henry VI, licenses were only issued to 
bath-masters running honest stews. It was stipulated that only “good 
and honest women” were to be 'stewed' in the baths. Also that no 
‘washerwoman' (presumably the English term for a female bath- 
attendant) was “to enter the stew, but keeping it for the stewing of 
good and respectable men”. [69] 


Ultimately this initiative failed, as did all subsequent attempts to 
control prostitution in the stews. Until the Reformation that is, when 
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the problem was tackled head on. By 1546 the hostelry of prostitutes 
and general 'vagabonds' in London's stews had become problematic. 
Undesirables were causing “corruption among the people as to be an 
intolerable annoyance to the common wealth, youth being there al- 
lured to fleshly lusts, and evil disposed persons conspiring rob- 
beries”. The local authority decided to: 


extinguish such abominable licence. All persons who have been 
accustomed to abuse their bodies in such common places called the 
Stews in and about London shall depart thence before Easter next to 
their natural countries with bag and baggage...All dwellers upon 
the Bank called the Stews near London who have sold victuals shall 
cease victualling and lodging strangers after Easter next until they 
have made recognisance before the King’s Council not to suffer 
disorder in their houses or lodge any serving man, prentice or 
woman unmarried, other than their hired servants, and such houses 
are not to be let to new tenants until the lessee has made like recog- 
nisance. [70] 


This legislation effectively prohibited London's bath-masters from 
accommodating paying guests. Although this must have dented their 
incomes significantly, it neither ended prostitution in London nor 
outlawed bathhouses (as many writers would have you believe). 
Henry VII had failed to suppress the stews a generation earlier and 
now history repeated itself. [71] Prostitutes driven out of the bank- 
side stews merely ended up in the City, seemingly to the detriment of 
honest stews. The Bishop of Worcester, Hugh Latimer, felt com- 
pelled to bring this state of affairs to the attention of Edward VI, by 
way of sermons preached before the young King in 1549: 


..you [my Lords] have put down the stews. But I pray you what is 
the matter amended?...you have but changed the place, and not 
taken the whoredom away...I hear say, there is now more whore- 
dom in London, than ever there was on the Bank...You ought to hear 
of it and redress it...There is more open whoredom, more stewed 
whoredom than ever was before. [72] 


The following year prostitutes in London and Southwark were 
literally carted away and vagabonds were given notice to leave, the 
proclamation being announced to the sound of a trumpet bearing the 
King's seal. [73] This clearly had some effect. The chronicler William 
Harrison states that during the 1550s, the Clergy petitioned Queen 
Mary I to restore the stews (presumably those on Bankside) on 
account of their benefit to the 'common wealth’. [74] Perhaps they 
desired a return to controlled prostitution, to preserve the sanctity of 
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marriage; and some success was achieved in this respect. Particularly 
under Elizabeth's reign, Southwark flourished as a place of vice, 
leaving legitimate stews within the City seemingly free of prostitution 
(not that the honesty of a bathhouse could be guaranteed). [75] 
However, by the late 16 century, stews—more commonly known as 
‘hothouses' (saunas) by this time—had returned to their old ways. 
Often fronts for prostitution, hothouses were avoided by virtuous 
citizens; [76] and although they continued into the next century, the 
death knell for England's baths sounded during Oliver Cromwell's 
rule. 


The rise of Puritanism, especially under the Stuarts, turned public 
opinion against communal bathing and its associated vices. Issues of 
public nudity aside, the custom of bathhouses maintaining 'punks' 
(prostitutes) was a throwback to pre-Reformation times, when the 
Clergy had licensed prostitution in its stews. Consequently the stew 
came to be regarded as a Catholic institution, [77] and the religious 
zeal of Parliament during the mid 17‘ century, resulted in punitive 
measures being taken to suppress the 'whoredom' associated with 
public baths. In 1645 a law came into force that suspended anyone 
keeping “a known stew or brothel-house” from the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. [78] This was a lesser form of excommunication, the 
expectation being that offenders would reform and return to the fold. 
More was to follow. In 1650 Parliament decreed fornication to be a 
criminal offence carrying a three month prison sentence. Adulterers 
were put to death “without benefit of Clergy” and 'bawds' (procurers) 
were branded on the forehead with the letter 'B'. They were then 
imprisoned for three years with threat of execution should they ever 
repeat their offence. [79] A few stews survived into the Restoration, 
but by then public bathing was anathema. [80] 


The moral climate after the Reformation contributed significantly to 
the decline of public bathing across much of western Europe. Even in 
Catholic countries there were attempts to address the abuses of the 
baths. As for Spain, public bathing was pretty much outlawed when 
the Inquisition deemed it an Islamic practice. However, other factors 
played a part in the downfall of the bathhouse. For example, the cost 
of heating baths became an issue when, in the mid 1400s, timber 
shortages occurred in parts of Austria, Germany and the Nether- 
lands. [81] Shortages experienced by the English in the mid 1500s 
must have had a similar impact. Mostly though, it was a change in 
medical opinion that sealed the fate of public bathing. In the early 
17 century, physicians began to preach that the pores of the skin 
should remain open at all times, leaving the body to naturally 
regulate the expulsion of superfluous humours. [82] Cold-bathing was 
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frowned upon because it closed the pores of the skin. Consequently 
warm bathing fell from favour, because a warm bath taken without 
the cold stage was weakening. [83] 


The effects of this change are reflected in observances at natural 
baths. There was a gradual shift from bathing in natural waters to 
actually drinking them, which became the norm in the 18* century. 
The fact that bathing was so readily abandoned is testament to how 
little it had to do with keeping clean. Bathing did continue at many 
resorts, but it was mostly for the benefit of women. Presumably the 
weakness caused by thermal baths was regarded as emasculating. 


The 18 century saw other changes at natural bathing resorts. 
Musical entertainment went from strength-to-strength. However, 
spas began to cater to a upmarket clientele and professional ensem- 
bles replaced the ramshackle musicians of past. [84] Conversely, 
barely any musical activity is recorded in public baths (in those parts 
of Europe where communal bathing continued). Not even in 
Germany, where “harps, fiddles, dancing and bathing” had been 
bedfellows for at least three centuries. [85] A gradual crackdown on 
dancing began in Germany soon after the Reformation, due to 
immodest displays by dancers. [86] An assault on singing followed. 
Bathhouses were public spaces where large numbers could con- 
gregate, so concern was raised when songs began to be used by 
Catholic and Protestant alike to either rally others to their cause, or 
to openly taunt one another. [87] It wasn't only the political nature of 
some lyrics that was the problem. As German society became more 
polite, there was objection to the crude and puerile nature of many 
bathing-songs. The following, rather tetchy, edict issued in 1597 by 
the authorities of Boll, is typical of the period: 


It will also be enforced that whoever makes scandalous, lush and 
useless speeches, or sings scandalous and annoying little songs, 
shall be fined half a guilder. Singing to be waved, is singing with all 
reverence and humility: psalms and spiritual songs, or other honest 
and gentle songs, in which the Prince and others are not mocked 
and laughed at. [88] 


After the Thirty Years War, there was even less tolerance for this sort 
of behaviour and music featured less-and-less as part of the German 
bathing experience (the exception being at natural springs, where it 
continued unabated). 


The extent to which barbers and bath-attendants participated in 
bathhouse music is difficult to ascertain. There are only occasional 
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references to go on. What is certain is that music was a common 
feature in European bathhouses during the Renaissance; and given 
that numerous barbers were musicians, it would be naive to think 
that they didn't participate in some way. Especially considering the 
therapeutic role that music played during the bathing process. After 
all, one of the main reasons why barber-surgeons were musicians in 
the first place was on account of the therapeutic nature of music. 
Chaucer's barber-surgeon Absolom sang and played music to offer 
‘solace’ to patrons of taverns and brew-houses. [89] In his capacity as 
a medical man he was helping others to dispel melancholy, which 
assured travellers and pilgrims in particular, good health for the road 
ahead. Walter Scott believed that barbers in later times were sim- 
ilarly employed. In his historical novel The Fortunes of Nigel, set in 
Jacobean times, a barber asks Nigel: 


Would you have a tune on that gittern, to put your temper in con- 
cord for the day? [90] 


Obviously Scott's writing is speculative, but he was closer to the age 
of humouralism (and barber-musicians) than we are, so his interpre- 
tation of the role that music played within barbering carries weight. 


More concrete evidence of barbers being involved in music therapy is 
found on the continent. As late as 1848, German barber-surgeons 
were being advised to use music and other distractions to calm 
patients in cases of intermittent fever, thereby averting bouts of 
paroxysm. [91] This not only echoes the advice of Savonarola in 
preventing fevers, but also that of the eminent 16th-century French 
surgeon Ambroise Paré: 


..those things accustomed to being taken in moderation, are all 
laudable and useful to the feverish. Things desired by the sufferer 
that are contrary to the cause of the fever’s excitement, must be 
permitted; such as all games, the sound of musical instruments, 
agreeable conversation and recreations, and other types of merri- 
ment. [92] 


It is not known whether Paré was musical, but he began his medical 
career as a barber-surgeon so it is possible. 


Musical diversion was also employed by barber-boys. A German 
woodcut (circa 1600) depicting the interior of a barbershop, shows a 
diminutive barber-boy playing double-pipes at the foot of a customer 
who is being shaved. [93] Even experienced barbers would occasion- 
ally nick the face of a client, especially in Germany where demar- 
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cation of labour was so strict in some regions, that barbershops could 
only offer a dry shave (wet shaves being undertaken by barbers in 
bathhouses). Hence the old German saying about barbers—no doubt 
muttered under the breath of many a departing customer—‘“leave 
someone unscathed”. [94] Barber-boys therefore played music to help 
customers confront the dreaded ‘cut-throat’ razor. 


Nowhere is this practice more clearly documented than in the 
anonymous English poem The Trimming of Tom Nashe (a late 
Elizabethan or early Jacobean work). While shaving a customer, a 
barber summons his boy to play on the cittern when his client 
suddenly fears for his throat. The barber instructs the lad to play 
“Some merry hunting or Scotch jig to drive his fear away”. How- 
ever, the customer faints from fright: “Nor music then could banish 
fear, for he fell to the ground”. [95] A 18 century source tells us that 
Scottish music had a ‘hot fiery’ nature, which stirred passions and 
helped allay fears. No doubt this was on account of the humour 
yellow-bile being stimulated, which was also hot and fiery in temper- 
ament and therefore courage-inducing . [96] 


This practice may well have survived into the 19 century in some 
parts of England. A scene from The Philosopher (a minor work of 
fiction serialised in The Dublin University Magazine in the early 
1870s) depicts a London gent in a provincial barbershop. The barber 
is asked to indulge the gent's eccentricity by providing music during 
the course of his shave, because “One’s face keeps so quiet [when 
listening to music]”. The barber is totally unfazed by the request, 
replying: “I find music is a great assistance to the operator as well 
as to the patient”. [97] 


Another case of barbers using their music therapeutically was also to 
be found among the English. From the Elizabethan era onwards it 
was common practice to employ barbers to play music at table while 
dining. [98] A 16 century essay called Apologia Musices (An Apol- 
ogy for Music), attributed to John Case, explains the importance of 
this therapy: 


Spirits are authored [generated] and controlled, internal heat is 
expelled, forces excited, nature corroborated, digestion is improved 
and rendered quicker, but music (as amply demonstrated already) 
raises the spirits and tempers humours; and the tissues, nerves, 
individual parts and power of the body, are each bathed in a mar- 
vellous sweetness whereupon primary, secondary and tertiary di- 
gestion is aided wonderfully. Hence, not inconsiderable noble and 
august men, oppressed by the worries of State, often summon 
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musicians to table, not only that their minds be freed from care, but 
also to improve the body’s digestion in order to maintain health 
without need for the pills of Hippocrates and Galen. [99] 


Music aided digestion on account of its strengthening effect. The 
‘primary’ stage of digestion was simply the breaking-down of food in 
the stomach. [100] However, the muscle-weakening heat at which 
meals were served, ill equipped the stomach to push food onto the 
next stage of digestion. Although cold water could reinvigorate 
muscles, drinking it in large quantities with a meal was out of the 
question. The body's natural heat continued to stew food in the 
stomach, breaking it down further. Therefore it was important to 
keep the contents of the stomach warm to ensure healthy digestion. 
This is why warming wine became the universal accompaniment to 
every meal; [101] but wine's ‘hot' temperament further relaxed the 
stomach, which is where music came into play. Music revived the 
muscles of the stomach and its strengthening effect probably 
prevented sleep-inducing humours from drifting up into the head 
too. 


As was explored in the previous chapter, the ritual importance of 
Christian barbers brought the disciplines of barbering and music 
together on ceremonial occasions such as weddings. However, it was 
the medicinal quality of music that cemented its association with 
barbering during the Renaissance. It is impossible to say whether 
therapeutic practices in bathhouses (particularly those at natural 
springs) were responsible for the beginnings of this association; but 
the musical environment of the bathhouse can only have strength- 
ened the musical tradition within barbering. Used for raising spirits, 
preventing sleep, reducing body-heat and reinvigorating muscles, 
music went hand-in-hand with bathing. 


Ultimately, the licence for fun that many bathhouses were granted in 
the name of good health, was abused to the point where something 
had to give. The straw that broke the camel's back was the intro- 
duction of syphilis into Europe. Suddenly, flirtation and partial 
nudity in the baths wasn't so harmless. The centuries old acceptance 
of prostitution in the stews became untenable. As Puritanism 
gathered momentum, so did a crackdown on these abuses, and pres- 
sure was exerted on the general public to avoid bathing entirely. 
Physicians dealt the final blow when they began objecting to bathing. 
Alternative therapies were sought in the name of good health and 
eventually the public bathhouse, and its associated musical tradition, 
all but disappeared. However, this did not spell an end for musical 
barbers. 


Chapter 8 


European Barbers and the Iranaference 
of thein Musical Tradition to the Americas 


By the mid 18 century most London barbers had abandoned their 
musical instruments. Quite literally in the case of one barber. A 1757 
edition of The London Chronicle relays that a merchant was being 
driven to distraction each morning by the cacophonous fiddle- 
scraping of a junior member of staff. The young man had been 
inspired to take up the instrument “by a barber of his acquaintance, 
who not only taught him to play, but even gave him the fiddle”. [1] 
Perhaps such generosity was commonplace because within twenty 
years London's barbershops would fall silent. [2] At least when it 
came to instrumental music: according to one commentator, writing 
in 1788 on the subject of London's street-criers, “every barber’s boy 
whistles Italian operas”. [3] 


As discussed previously, English barber-musicians held out for longer 
in the provinces, seeing out the 1700s and even the early 1800s in 
some parts of the country. Though in the case of Scarborough barber 
and town wait Bartholomew Johnson, he was among the last 
generation of barber-musicians and just happened to live a very long 
time (Johnson died in February 1814, a few months after his 103"4 
birthday). [4] Nevertheless, enough examples of late-period barber- 
fiddlers exist in records and literary sources to suggest that the 
British played a part in introducing barber-musicians to the Amer- 
icas. [5] 


Mostly, the musical tradition within barbering continued out of 
necessity. Barbering was often a part-time vocation in rural areas 
and a recurring theme throughout the ages is that barbers had to take 
on additional roles (including the job of musician) simply to make 
ends meet, or to justify their wage to an employer. This was particu- 
larly true of Thomas Levins, a resident of Croydon, Surrey, who died 
in 1804 aged 49. His obituary tells us that he'd been “parish-clerk, 
barber, and publican” and that he'd “provided music for dinners, 
balls etc, taught the violin, flute, bassoon, French-horn, and psalm- 
ody, at home and abroad”. [6] In Levins's case his various occupa- 
tions had enabled him to support his nine children. 


Bartholomew Johnson (1810) by John Jackson 


The barber-musician Bartholomew Johnson, complete with cello and horn, 
painted to celebrate his centenary. 
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One of the more bizarre combination of occupations was that of 
barber, fiddler and schoolmaster. Prior to universal education, poor 
children in rural areas were taught (if they were educated at all) by 
any literate individual with time on their hands. Consequently, in 
18 century Scotland the village barber-fiddler was commonly as- 
signed the task of teaching youngsters. [7] Likewise in Prussia. [8] In 
fact barber-musicians could still be found in many German-speaking 
areas during this period. When it came to medicine, Germany as a 
whole remained largely untouched by the Enlightenment and barber- 
surgeons survived well into the 19‘ century. Writing in 1864, Henry 
Mayhew cynically observed that: 


..every such barber-surgeon has to pay, on an average, from 300 to 
400 thalers, i.e. from £45 to £60 sterling, to the State, before he is 
allowed to practise his simple art. The quick-witted Englishman 
will readily understand how political revenue is enriched at the 
expense of the enlightenment and proper treatment of the people. [9] 


By clinging on to past practices the musical tradition continued in 
many German barbershops, where it was not uncommon to find a 
guitar even in the 1860s. [10] Mayhew himself came across a musical 
barber-surgeon in Eisenach by the name of 'Herr Spengler': 


He could play the guitar and piano—ay, and sing as pleasantly as 
the renowned Barber of Seville. In a word, he was the “Figaro” of 
Eisenach; and often when he came to remove the grey bristles from 
our cheeks, he would stay, while we sat our neck, to sing to us some 
of the simple Volkslieder (national ditties) of Thuringia. [11] 


Spengler's songs apparently served as a distraction for Mayhew and 
his companions as they recovered from the soreness of their shave. 
So even at this late stage some barbers were still involved with music 
therapy. This passage also explains the English practice of hearing a 
second course of music after being shaved (as recorded by Stubbes in 
Elizabethan times). [12] 


When we consider continental Europe, the evidence for past barber- 
musician traditions is there. Sometimes in abundance, oftentimes 
not and we have to accept whatever is on offer. For example, a 
handful of 17** century Dutch paintings depicting barbershop inte- 
riors show musical instruments in the background. [13] Not much to 
go on, but a earlier sketch by Hieronymus Bosch shows a revealing 
musical scene in a barbershop. The subjects are dressed in eccle- 
siastical garb (no doubt Bosch was being satirical in some way). 


A Barber-Surgeon by Dou Gerrit 


Gerrit's painting depicts a barber-surgeon extracting a tooth. Note the fiddle 
on the barber's bench and the brass barber-bowls, each with a crescent 
shaped cut-out. This allowed the bowl to be place under a customer's chin 
when shaving him. 
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The barber, dressed as a bishop, is about to shave his customer. In 
the background a friar is poking his head through a open window, 
blowing on a wind-instrument (possibly a curved cornett). The bar- 
ber's assistant, dressed as a nun, dances to the music, simultaneously 
playing the 'tongs and gridiron’. This was simply the banging to- 
gether of some fire-tongs and a gridiron to provide rhythmic accom- 
paniment for music. Variations on the theme were 'tongs and key' 
and ‘tongs and bones’. 


Simple, improvised percussion of this nature reflects the sort of folk, 
or 'rough', music that barbers were known for. In Shakespeare's 
comedy A Midsummer Night’s Dream the character Bottom 
announces that he is in need of a visit to the barber's. Titania asks, 
“What, wilt thou hear some music, my sweet love?” Bottom replies, 
“T have a reasonable good ear in music; let us have the tongs and 
the bones”. [14] This was intended as a joke, Bottom's choice of a 
barber's 'tongs and bones’ demonstrating that he had anything but a 
reasonable ear for music. An association of ad hock music-making 
with the barbershop is also reflected in one of Pepys's diary entries: 


After supper my Lord called for the lieutenant’s cittern, and with 
two candlesticks with money in them for cymbals, we made barber’s 
music, with which my Lord was well pleased. [15] 


Turning now to France, very little information exists regarding her 
barber-musicians. During the Victorian era, English writers were 
prone to represent the French as “a composite of barbers singing 
romances, amorous man-cooks, ridiculous dancers, and poor devils 
feeding on frogs, and unable to walk without wooden shoes”. [16] 
The stereotype of the singing barber was perhaps well deserved. One 
of the leading lights of 18 century French Opera, a singer called 
Larrivée, began his working life as a barber-boy. [17] As for instru- 
mental music, dealers’ order-books reveal that in the year 1612 a 
Parisian barber-surgeon bought a ‘spinet' (a small keyboard of the 
harpsichord family). His order may seem insignificant, but all other 
purchasers of spinets at that time were grandees of Parisian society 
(such as the Duchess of Geneva), so this entry stands out. [18] 


Such a dearth of information is perhaps unsurprising when we 
consider that the fashions which helped bring an end to England's 
barber-musician tradition originated in France. In the 1620s King 
Louis XIII began wearing a 'perruque’ (wig) on account of premature 
baldness. His courtiers followed suit to lessen the King’s embar- 
rassment and this started a fashion for periwigs. The King redeem- 


Barbershop Scene by Maarten van Heemskerk 


A 16‘ century reworking of a sketch by Hieronymus Bosch, reprinted in The 
Every-Day Book, vol. 1, 1838. 
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ed himself in the eyes of many barbers by further setting a trend for 
shaving the beard. However, barbershops became more upmarket as 
society became more genteel and many past practices were aban- 
doned. Presumably this was when French barbershops fell silent. At 
least in the cities. 


The south-east of France was less swayed by fashions and barber- 
musicians could still be found in Provence at the beginning of the 
20 century. [19] In the mid 19 century George Augustus Sala vis- 
ited a barbershop in Marseille when an argument broke out among 
its patrons: 


I was watching nervously for the flash of cold steel, when one of the 
brigand-looking gentlemen took down a guitar hanging by the side 
of the case full of false collars and pommade hongroise [moustache 
fixative], and, striking up a plaintive air, began to sing a song in 
patois of which I could catch the title, “Lou Miracle”. The rest joined 
in chorus, and there was a little dance—the scene of hostile conten- 
tion became an academy of the gay science. Add to this the fumes of 
many dreadful cigars and a spicy gale of garlic, impregnating 
everybody and everything, down to the very razor and shaving 
soap, and you may gain some notion of a barber’s shop at Mar- 
seilles. The barber only charged me ten cents; but to me the experi- 
ence of his establishment was worth ten francs. [20] 


One such Provencal barber found his way to Paris in the 1870s. 
However, the clash of cultures left him feeling isolated. “Paris”, 
complained the barber, “has no heart...What would Paris think if, 
when my day’s work was over, I sat before my shop-door playing 
the guitar and singing a little canzon”. [21] 


In the south-west of France a 'barber-troubadour' by the name of 
Jacques Jasmin became a minor celebrity in the mid 19‘ century, one 
enthusiast claiming that he was “the truest and greatest poet of the 
age”. From his little barbershop in the town of Agen, on the Ga- 
ronne, Jasmin would entertain visitors by reciting and singing his 
verse. However, Jasmin's love of the spoken word had more to do 
with a regional fondness for poetry and should not be taken as 
evidence of a time-honoured musical tradition among the barbers of 
Aquitaine. [22] 


Many more French barbers must have been musicians at one time 
because barber-musicians were prevalent in French colonies, where 
the tradition was passed onto slaves and indigenous peoples. Marti- 
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nique is a case in point. Its French governance has remained more- 
or-less uninterrupted since it was founded as a colony, making it 
relatively isolated from other European cultural influences. Even in 
the mid 20 century, barbershops in the Terres-Sainville neighbour- 
hood of Fort-de-France were places of music-making, where Afro- 
Caribbean barbers routinely sang and played guitar, banjo or mando- 
lin. [23] We also see the cultural influence of Afro-Caribbean barbers 
in New York during the War of 1812: 


The bands of music for parades and outdoor occasions in those days 
were composed of negroes and mulattoes; most of them were from 
the West Indies, and were barbers in New York City. The instru- 
ments, when not fifes and drums exclusively, were reinforced by 
clarinets and French horns, and sometimes a triangle. The bands 
for dancing were fiddles, bass viol, clarinets and French horns. [24] 


It is likely that many of these barbers were former Saint-Dominguan 
(Haitian) slaves. A number migrated to the States following the 
revolt against their French rulers. One such barber, Pierre Toussaint, 
made quite a name for himself styling the hair of New York's fashion- 
istas. His biographer recalls that “He played on the violin for small 
dancing parties at one time, and taught one or two boys to play on 
this instrument, saying, if they did not derive profit from it, it would 
at least be an innocent amusement”. [25] One also has to wonder if 
the exodus of Saint-Dominguans to Jamaica had anything to do with 
establishing—or at the very least reinforcing—barber-musicians on 
the island. One 19 century visitor encountered a young Afro- 
Caribbean musician in a Jamaican barbershop who: 


..labored assiduously on an instrument in the nature of a hand- 
organ; but the works [of sheet music] were in full view, and in the 
opinion of several bystanders seemed to vie in interest with the 
tunes. This music took the place of the traditional barber’s 
conversation, though that also was abundantly available upon 
demand, and was, indeed, carried on with much vivacity between 
the various employees and some visitors who appeared to have 
come in for that purpose. It sounded like a mixture of Italian and 
French, and may have been Jamaican popular English, for aught I 
know. [26] 


The language spoken was undoubtedly Patois: a combination of Afri- 
can, French and English, reflecting Jamaica's colonial past. 


In trying to establish the bigger picture with regards to post- 
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Reformation barber-musician traditions in Europe, a clear divide 
emerges. The Protestant north abandoned barber-musicians as it 
inched towards the Age of Enlightenment. Conversely, almost in 
defiance of the north, southern Europe became entrenched in its 
Catholicism and, despite the Counter Reformation, steadfastly held 
on to age-old traditions and beliefs. Subsequently, barber-musicians 
could still be encountered in Italy and the Iberian peninsular in the 
20 century, particularly in southern climes. 


Italy's barber-musician tradition was longstanding. The Venetian 
composers Pietro Antonio Fiocco, Antonio Vivaldi and Baldassare 
Galuppi were all sons of barber-musicians. [27] Vivaldi's father be- 
came proficient enough on violin to make a living as a professional 
musician. [28] This may not have been that unusual. In 1720 another 
Venetian composer, Benedetto Marcello, wryly remarked that “The 
violin virtuoso must foremost be good at shaving, removing 
calluses, combing periwigs and composing music”. [29] No doubt 
more than one egotistic concert-performer was brought down a peg 
by Benedetto's jibe, but Galuppi's father was a theatre violinist so it 
does appear that some barbers were accomplished enough to 
moonlight as professional musicians. Furthermore, a handful of 
barbers—organist Carlo Cozzi, guitarist Giovanni Battista Granata 
and violinist Salvadore Apolloni—actually became minor composers. 
[30] 


Venetian barbers may have been famed for their violin playing, but 
Neapolitan barbers (at least in the 1830s) favoured the mandolin: 


The barbers of Naples use an instrument called a mandolina much 
more commonly than the guitar, which they call (we know not why) 
the French guitar. The mandolina is smaller than the guitar; its 
strings are of wire and not of gut; and they are played upon, not by 
the fingers, but by a piece of wood or a quill. [31] 


Italian barbers' fondness for the mandolin—hardly surprising given 
its similarity to the cittern—continued into the early 20 century. In 
Taormina, Sicily, for example, one visitor writes: 


That evening the town’s amateur orchestra came to the hotel and 
played in the dining-room...That amateur band is composed of a 
group of geniuses who in private life ply the trade of barbers. Why 
barbering and music should go together is a nice problem in applied 
psychology. But even the small boys who danced the Tarantella 
were little apprentice barbers. The musicians have an easy time, 
since all that is demanded of them is Taormina’s specialty, the 
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“Pastorale”...On the mandolins go, repeating the stirring melody 
diminuendo until, finally, the strings convey only a faint sighing 
whisper from the hills. [32] 


Aside from the mandolin, the guitar was also popular in late 19t 
century Sicily. According to the following report: 


An aria is nothing unless sung to a guitar accompaniment, and is 
heard to great advantage when performed by the barbers, who are 
in the habit of whiling away their idle hours with that instrument. 
[33] 


The 20% century saw the gradual decline of musical barbers in Italy. 
In the 1960s they were still clinging on in the south and also Rome, 
“where barbershops are still social centres and where between 
clients the barbers play the guitar”. [34] Musical Italian barbers were 
common in the United States too. Many arrived in the US as im- 
migrants towards the end of the 19‘ century. Italian-Americans 
would challenge the supremacy of African American barbers, but 
ultimately they reinforced the musical tradition within American 
barbering, helping it survive into the 20th century. However, it is 
unlikely that Italians were largely responsible for initiating the 
barber-musician tradition among slave-barbers in Antebellum North 
America. The most likely culprits in that respect were British, French 
and Spanish expatriates. The Spanish in particular are to be singled 
out because of the longevity of their barber-musician tradition. 


There are a number of references to barber-musicians in classical 
Spanish literature. Cervantes's Don Quixote tells us that “all barbers, 
or most of them, are guitar players and stringers of verses”. [35] In 
Guzman de Alfarache by Mateo Aleman, the impossibility of a lady 
without her lapdog is likened to “a barber without a guitar”. [36] 
Further literary references confirm that in the early 17 century, the 
guitar was to the Spanish barber what the cittern was to his English 
counterpart. The instrument also became popular among amateur 
musicians. As one 19 century visitor to Spain was to comment: 
“There is always in every company of Spaniards, whether soldiers, 
civilians, muleteers, or ministers, someone who can play the guitar 
more or less”. [37] However, barbers were absolute masters of the 
guitar: “In Spain the barbers almost monopolize this instrument, 
and take their customers by the ears as well as by the [pinched] nose 
[when shaving them]”. [38] 


That the guitar was the instrument of choice among Spanish barber- 
musicians is revealing because its strings used to be colour-coded. 
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Supposedly, one string was “yellow as bile, for love moves the liver, 
and disturbs it”. Another string was “red as the blood of the heart”. 
[39] This humouralist ideology as applied to musical instruments was 
no doubt inherited from the Moors and the symbolism of coloured 
strings suggests that at some point, Spanish barbers had been 
involved in music therapy. A credible supposition given that the 
Spanish—perhaps more than any other European nation—considered 
music to be the greatest of all medicines. According to the 16% 
century Portuguese physician Rodericus a Castro: 


In Spain, as soon as someone takes to their bed it is customary to 
fetch musicians, several of the best being found to be hired for this 
use, and with sweet voice and pleasant instruments ringing, they 
sooth the ailing spirit. Therefore, with good prudence, free from 
doctors, patients try to stir themselves, to restore good symmetry to 
the humours of their body. [40] 


As with many traditions, their reason for being is often lost in the 
mists of time. By the mid 19 century there was little to suggest that 
Spanish barbers were making music other than for recreation or as a 
means to supplement their income. This is confirmed by Richard 
Ford's description of the urban Spanish barber: 


..his implements of art are duly arranged in order; his glass, soap, 
towels, and leather strap, and guitar, which indeed, with the razor, 
constitutes the genus barber...If he has a moment free from taking 
off beards and making paper cigars, he whips down his guitar and 
sings the last seguidilla; thus he drives away dull care, who hates 
the sound of merry music, and no wonder; the operator performs 
his professional duties much more skilfully than the rival [barber] 
surgeon, nor does he bungle at any little extraneous amateur com- 
missions; and there are more real performances enacted by the 
barbers in Seville itself, than in a dozen European opera houses... 
The real opera of Spain is in the shop of the Barbero [barber] or in 
the courtyard of the Venta [country inn]; in truth, good music, 
whether harmonious or scientific, vocal or instrumental, is seldom 
heard in this land, notwithstanding the eternal strumming and 
singing that is going on there. [41] 


Incidentally, the barber's guitar would commonly reside on a shelf, 
well within reach, or hang from a wall. Ford also tells us something 
of the rural barber: 


..1n most villages the barbero is the Figaro, who seldom fails to 
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stroll down to the venta unbidden and from pure love of harmony, 
gossip, and the bota [wine-pouch], where his song secures him 
supper and welcome; a function is soon assembled, or a party got 
up of all ages and sexes, who are attracted by the tinkling, like 
swarming bees, and the more if the stranger volunteers to pay for 
refreshments. The guitar is part and parcel of the Spaniard and his 
ballads, and, so say the political economists, has done more injury 
to Spain than hailstorms or drought, from fostering singing, danc- 
ing, and idleness. [42] 


'Figaro' is, of course, in reference to the lead character in Rossini's 
opera The Barber of Seville. Thanks to its success many contem- 
porary writers sought out the Spanish barbershop, all in search of the 
'real' Figaro. Between their accounts and earlier literary references 
we have a decent overview of the Spanish barber-musician. For 
example, Ford's claim that barbers sang for their supper is backed up 
by Vicente Espinel's early 17‘ century novel The Squire Marcos de 
Obregon: 


There came almost every night a young barber of my acquaintance, 
to visit me. He had a good voice, and bringing with him a guitar, he 
seated himself in the porch of our house, and sang some little airs, to 
which I added a bad second [voice], but well in tune; and our 
neighbours were so well pleased with this little concert, that they 
used to assemble about the door and listen to our harmony...the 
poor boy is humble, and willing to do as he is bid: and certain it is, I 
often save a bit of my dinner for him, as it happens sometimes that 
he gets no supper at home. [43] 


We are further told that the youth is a “oficial de un barbero’”, [44] or 
a journeyman barber. Journeyman was the intermediary stage 
between apprentice and master and only the latter was allowed to 
setup a business. Journeymen were often peripatetic, under instruc- 
tion from a master, and in northern Europe many of these newly 
qualified artisans were genuinely itinerant (which is reflected in the 
name journeyman). This custom not only gave young men life 
experience and additional training from the different masters they 
worked under, but also had the very practical purpose of preventing 
too much competition in a village or town. However, if a young 
barber happened to find need of his skills in the place he was passing 
through, then he might settle there. In this way traditions spread 
throughout Europe, but to illustrate how the barber-musician tradi- 
tion crossed the Atlantic we turn to Portugal. 


“The guitar in Portugal is there to see an end to the last nobleman 
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and the last barber”. So wrote Camilo Castelo Branco as part of his 
brief discourse on the guitar, included in his 1882 work Narcoticos. 
[45] As in neighbouring Spain, Portuguese barbers tended to monop- 
olise the guitar. This is demonstrated by one Englishman's recollec- 
tion of Portugal published in 1831: 


..the barbers of Lisbon are true copies of the favourite Barber of 
Seville, though they do not all sing, play, and look so well, as 
Rossini’s Figaro. Owing to the custom of going for several days 
unshaved, they have but few customers, in the weeks, before 
Thursday. There they sit outside their shop-doors, strumming upon 
a wretched guitar, looking and listening to all that is going forward 
like lynxes. [46] 


A visit to the barbershop was only a once-a-week affair for many, 
often towards the end of the week (a remnant of the age-old custom 
of preparation). This resulted in a lot of downtime for barbers, which 
is why so many became proficient on their instruments. In line with 
their Spanish amigos, the musical talent of Portuguese barbers also 
enabled them to accept “amateur commissions”, if literary sources 
are anything to go by. In the 1863 novel Providencia by Augusto 
Sarmento, a party is held one evening at a private residence where: 


The barber came with his guitar and sang, to the tune “d’ella”, some 
couplets in honour of the Captain’s family; music and poetry, as in 
everything, being a thing of his own...Upon receiving much ap- 
plause for his songs the master-barber ventured into the field of 
improvisation, and the sweetness of his verses ran across the lips of 
the entire company. [47] 


On account of their musical ability, barbers in the Portuguese colony 
of Brazil also found additional work as musicians. However, Brazil's 
barber-musicians were mostly slaves or ex-slaves. In 1802 a English 
merchant by the name of Thomas Lindley was detained on trumped- 
up charges at the fort of All Saint’s Bay. His cell overlooked the city 
of Salvador in the captaincy (later the province) of Bahia, but life was 
made more tolerable for Lindley on account of the musical activity of 
the city: 


Bands of music frequently pass in large launches, playing in their 
way to the neighbouring villages on the bay, to commemorate the 
anniversary of some saint, or other particular festivity. It is also a 
custom with their European merchant-ships to have music on their 
arrival, at departure, and on the first day of taking in cargo; which 
repeatedly gives us a little concert, and sounds charmingly from the 
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water. These musicians are entirely black, and are trained by the 
different barber-surgeons of the city, who are of the same colour, 
and have been itinerant musicians from time immemorial: they 
always command a full band ready for service; and a variety of 
young learners, whose discordant tones are hatefully grating as you 
pass the doors where they are practising. Numerous as these 
swarthy sons of harmony are, they find constant employment: not 
only as above mentioned, but also at the entrance of the churches on 
celebration of festivals; where they sit playing lively pieces, regard- 
less of the solemnities going forward within. [48] 


Playing ships into port was a old-world custom. By the 19 century it 
had all but died out in Europe, surviving in Sicily if not elsewhere. [49] 
The practice was rooted in the music therapy of the Renaissance. The 
aforementioned Rodericus a Castro explains its rationale: 


..we believe that this medium [music] draws the mobile to the 
immovable divinity, in no other way than landing ships in the 
harbour, restoring sailors who think themselves cast out, back to 
land, despite being immobile, or rather they then attempt to gather 
themselves to land. [50] 


Unlike the situation in Taormina, Sicily, the boys in Bahia's barber- 
bands were mostly slaves. They would be contracted out by their 
master to the Church, to herald forthcoming religious festivals: 
playing music in the streets and helping to collect alms in the process. 
As recorded by Lindley and others, they would also play at church- 
doors during the many religious festivals. From professor Marieta 
Alves's analysis of Bahia's church records, the tradition was either 
formalised or established in the 1770s. [51] This musical 'call-to- 
prayer’ is yet another example of drawing the “mobile to the 
immovable divinity” and once again appears to have been a old- 
world custom. In one of John Donne's early 17" century sermons he 
reveals how English city-dwellers were persuaded to brave the winter 
cold and attend church: 


..remember that as in that good custom in these cities, you hear 
cheerful street music in the winter mornings, but yet there was a 
sad and doleful bellman, that waked you, and called upon you two 
or three hours before that music came; so for all that blessed music 
which the servants of God shall present to you in this place [of 
worship], it may be of use, that a poor bellman waked you before, 
and though but by his noise, prepared you for their music. [52] 


A Brazilian Barber-Band 


An illustration from Thomas Ewbank's Life in Brazil depicting a mid-19 
century Brazilian barber-band, collecting alms on behalf of the Church. 
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The situation in Rio de Janeiro was no different than Bahia with 
respect to musical barbers. Recording Brazil's transition to indepen- 
dence, French artist Jean Baptiste Debret tells us that: 


In Rio de Janeiro, as in Lisbon, barbershops imitate the Spanish 
kind, offering, naturally, the same interior arrangement and the 
same outdoor setting, the difference being that the master-barber in 
Brazil is almost always negro, or at the very least mulatto. This 
shocking contrast to the European eye does not prevent the 
inhabitants of Rio de Janeiro entering confidently into one of these 
shops, certain to find united in the same person a barber who is 
master of his razor, a stylist with the scissors, a surgeon familiar 
with the lancet, and a skilful setter of leeches always eager to 
provide service. Inexhaustible in talents, he is sooner able to 
breakaway and darn silk stockings, as he is to execute waltzes or 
French quadrilles on the violin or clarinet, which he arranges, if 
truth be told, in his own fashion. Having barely left a dance in the 
service of a religious brotherhood, he is seen at times of festivity 
sitting with five or six of his friends on a bench, outside the gate of 
the church, performing the same repertoire, only this time it is 
intended to stimulate the zeal of the faithful one expects to find in 
church, where music more analogous to divine worship is prepared 
therein. [53] 


Darning silk stockings was something that Rio's barbers did in order 
to supplement their income. Another way of making use of down- 
time was to brush-up on their musical skills, and instruments were 
always at hand: 


In a barber’s shop, the [doorway's] arch is always hung round with 
musical instruments. [54] 


All of this would suggest that Rio's barbers were outstanding 
musicians, but one author, describing the music played in church- 
yards during festivals, gives us some idea of the reality: 


No festival ever passed without this; it was renowned and almost as 
essential as the sermon, but it added value and there was nothing 
more easy to arrange; half a dozen apprentices or journeymen— 
ordinarily blacks, one armed with a out-of-tune trombone, another 
with a devilishly hoarse horn—formed a disconcerting orchestra, 
but thunderous, and they delighted those who could not fit, or didn't 
want to be, inside the church. [55] 


A visitor could be forgiven for thinking that the boys in barber-bands 
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were freed slaves, because they were at liberty to wander as they 
liked. However, Debret sets us straight on this matter, giving us a 
taste of what life was really like for Rio's street barbers: 


Although relegated to the lowest rank in the hierarchy of barbers, 
these nomadic Figaros still know how to make their profession 
rather lucrative...you see them strolling early in the morning on the 
beach, at landing sites on the waterfront, in the main streets, public 
places or shops around major works...A piece of soap, a basin of 
broken copper, dented, at least two razors and scissors, wrapped in 
an old handkerchief as a package, these are the instruments which 
satisfy these young barbers, barely covered in rags when they 
belong to a poor master, and always at the ready, wherever they 
are, to hone their talent at the expense of unsuspecting clients who 
desire to display their locks or chin...they meet the convoys arriving 
from St. Paul and Minas, where there are always muleteers who, 
after a long journey, wish to shave so that they enter Rio de Janeiro 
looking more decent...Vagabonds in appearance, they are, however, 
required to return to their master twice a day, to take their meals 
and deposit the fruits of their labours. [56] 


What enabled this system to operate was an abundance of cheap 
labour. Brazil brought in more slaves from the African continent 
than any other American country during the main period of the slave 
trade. [57] After being bought at market, slaves would learn an occu- 
pation (sometimes more than one) via apprenticeship. However, 
artisans didn't necessarily own the slaves working for them. As was 
the case in many North American States, Brazilian slave-owners 
acted like gang-masters, hiring out their slaves and reaping the 
rewards of their 'investments', all of whom went about their daily 
work with relative freedom. Sometimes slaves were sold immediately 
after being trained, their newly acquired skills making them more 
desirable (and therefore more profitable). A visitor to Rio's slave 
market in the 1840s records the details of one 'lot' on offer: “No. 19, 1 
boy, barber, good bleeder and musician”. [58] 


It wasn't only white Brazilians who took advantage of slave labour. 
Under Brazilian law, slaves could buy their freedom. This was pos- 
sible because many slaves could earn a living for themselves in the 
cities, passing on a percentage (presumably the majority) of their take 
to their master. Once freedom was granted, they were then at liberty 
to exploit the very system that had enslaved them in the first place, 
buying slaves themselves and starting their own businesses. [59] 


What aided the advancement of ex-slaves to this relatively privileged 
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position, was the relaxed attitude of Portuguese colonists towards 
their slaves. Coming from the rigorous constraints of the English 
class system, the aforementioned Thomas Lindley was incredulous at 
the laxity he encountered in Bahia with regard to transgression of 
social boundaries: 


It is astonishing to see how little subordination of rank is known in 
this country...You see here the white servant converse with his 
master on the most equal and friendly terms...The system does not 
rest here; but extends to the mulattoes, and even to the negroes. [60] 


The abundance of cheap slaves meant that master-barbers were able 
to purchase numerous apprentices. Rather than working alone when 
accepting musical commissions, barbers were able to form bands. 
Apprentices had plenty of downtime to learn a musical instrument 
and to rehearse; and once they were reasonably competent they could 
derive around fifty percent of their income from playing music. [61] 
Eventually professional bands were put together that went head-to- 
head with barber-bands and this contributed to the demise of music- 
making among Brazilian barbers. However, barber-bands shaped the 
role that the professional bands would eventually play. 


Barbers were the informal musicians of Portugal and it is easy to 
prove that Brazilian slaves were continuing a unbroken line of 
musical heritage that existed within European barbering. As we have 
already established through Debret's narrative, Brazilian barbershops 
were modelled on the type found in the Iberian peninsular and their 
owners sang and played popular, European tunes (as confirmed by 
Melo Morais Filho and others). [62] Interpretation of the repertoire 
was sometimes unique, but ultimately it was of European origin, as 
were the musical instruments that Brazilian barbers played. 
Furthermore, there were still white barber-musicians in Rio when 
barber-bands were at the height of their popularity. A North 
American, Thomas Ewbank, records in his journal entry of April 17 
1846: 


Forty days after Lent the most popular of the Brazilian festivals 
takes place—that of the Holy Ghost. It is celebrated for several 
days, in the Lapa, Rita, and Santa Anna churches—three competing 
establishments. Each has sent out a band of [alms] collectors, who, 
for five weeks, will canvass and recanvass the city, suburbs, and 
surrounding country. They have already visited the shipping in the 
bay, with their cry, “Alms for the Holy Spirit”. Musicians always 
attend them; commonly negroes. The Lapa troop is composed of 
white barbers, who to a man are reputed as expert handlers of 
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violins and bugles as of lancets and razors. They are hired at a 
higher rate than their sable brethren. [63] 


The proof that a transferral of culture occurred between these white 
barbers and slave barbers in Brazil, is that both parties were involved 
with surgery. A hoary myth is often regurgitated by modern writers 
to explain how European barbers became surgeons. Supposedly, 
Medieval monks trained their barbers to carry out phlebotomy after 
being prohibited from practising surgery. Debunked in the early 20% 
century, [64] this falsehood not only ignores the simple fact that 
barber-surgeons existed in virtually every corner of the known world 
before they did in Christian Europe, but also glosses over the in- 
fluence of Jewish and Muslim physicians. By the Middle Ages, 
Christianity was the main religion of Europe. With this security came 
the building of the institutions that would become the main centres 
of learning during the Renaissance: the universities. However, 
university-trained physicians were reluctant to practice surgery. This 
was partly due to the rhetoric of physicians in Islamic Spain (the 
knowledge of the Moors being held in the highest regard by Euro- 
pean Christians at this time). The following passage, known to 
Medieval Christian scholars, comes from the pen of the Muslim 
physician Avenzoar of Seville (1072 - 1162 CE): 


..operations, such as phlebotomy, cautery, incision of arteries etc, 
should be assigned to assistants...The noble physician should do 
nothing but give advice about the medicine and diet of the patient, 
without undertaking any kind of manual operation...My own father 
never demeaned himself with any manual work of this kind during 
the whole course of his life [as a physician]. [65] 


A similar attitude was prevalent among Jewish physicians, many of 
whom were highly prized by Europe's elite because they were believed 
to possess the superior knowledge of the Arabs. These wealthy and 
influential physicians acted as role-models for their Christian 
brethren. Subsequently, from the 13" century onwards Christian 
physicians dropped the lowly practice of surgery and followed the 
Islamic-Judaic model, training ancillaries, such as barbers and 
anyone else with a steady hand, to undertake surgical procedures. [66] 


The first generation of Brazilian slaves to become barber-surgeons 
(and consequently barber-musicians) could only have been trained by 
white, Portuguese colonists on account of the licensing system that 
operated in Brazil. As was the case with their counterparts in 
Portugal and Spain, Brazilian barbers had to be licensed because even 
in the 19‘ century they practiced phlebotomy and tooth-extraction. 
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[67] Venesection (the opening of a vein) was potentially lethal if a 
barber botched the procedure, so barbers underwent rigorous ap- 
prenticeships. When training was complete, apprentice barbers were 
examined. If successful, a license was granted enabling the licensee 
to practice phlebotomy and tooth-extraction in “all the realms and 
sovereignties of Portugal”, [68] suggesting that training in Brazil was 
as thorough as it was in Portugal. 


The example of the Portuguese in Brazil gives us some idea how other 
colonists, in particular the Spanish, passed on their barber-musician 
tradition to African slaves. The Spanish were similar to the 
Portuguese in that their “prejudice against the stolen people of 
Africa...is less than amongst the colonists of other European States”, 
as one anti-slavery protestor would write. [69] Not that this excused 
slavery in any way, but it did mean that the Spanish and Portuguese 
were less hesitant about using slaves to fill positions that were 
normally the preserve of whites. 


If we take Louisiana as an example, Spanish rule saw New Orleans 
develop from a small frontier town into a thriving port during the last 
three decades of the 18 century. Much of that growth resulted from 
renewed vigour in the slave trade, which led to an increase in the 
number of African American artisans working in the city. Manu- 
mission was aided by Spanish law, which was more favourable than 
French law in this respect. Consequently a large number of the city's 
artisans comprised freed slaves. The remainder included bonded- 
slaves who operated relatively freely (similar to the artisans and 
shop-workers observed by Debret and others in Rio). [70] 


As with the Portuguese in Brazil, the Spanish licensed all those 
involved in the medical professions, Louisiana's barber-surgeons 
included. This meant that a whole generation of slaves had lengthy 
apprenticeships with Spanish barbers, resulting in the transferral of 
European customs to African American barber-boys. [71] In fact a 
lengthy apprenticeship was the norm for slaves bonded to barbers 
(regardless of nationality) in many States. In the absence of qualified 
surgeons, barbers were often expected to practice surgery; and 
barber-surgeons continued in the US long past their sell-by date. [72] 
Hence the line in Sylvester Judd's novel Margaret, where our New 
England barber-fiddler Tony Washington admits: 


..we used to perform surgery, phlebotomy, and bloodletting, till the 
other professors [of surgery] came in, and they have well-nigh 
propelled [supplanted] us. [73] 
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Even after the Spanish lost control of New Orleans, their presence 
continued to be felt in the city. One slave recalled that upon arriving 
in New Orleans he was: 


..transferred to a French barber, Mr. Fourier, on Chartres street. I 
staid with him three months, and he treated me so well that I had no 
wish to leave him. A Spaniard, who worked in the shop, and I, had 
a fight, and I attempted to cut him with a razor, but was prevented. 
[74] 


The degree of ethnic diversity in New Orleans (and cities like it) made 
cultural crosspollination possible. Spanish and African American 
barber-musicians coexisted in the Americas, so it is easy to see how 
European mores were transferred to the first generation of slave- 
barbers in the States. 


Spanish colonial activity in North America alone demonstrates how a 
tradition of music-making within African American barbering devel- 
oped. However, we should not overlook the input of north European 
barbers who upheld their profession's musical tradition. Evidence of 
slaves being apprenticed to barbers exists from a time when even 
British barbers were still involved in music-making (albeit by the skin 
of their teeth). [75] Of course it could be argued that musicianship 
amongst African American barbers was incidental, or of their own de- 
vising as a means of earning more money. However, their white 
clientele—the German communities that existed in New Orleans and 
Cincinnati during the early 19% century, for example—would have 
expected old-world traditions, such as music in barbershops, to be 
upheld. So either way, African American barber-musicians were 
moulded in the style of their European counterparts. 


Chapter 4 


The Origins of Brusk-Playing 


The earliest form of brush-playing began in the United States during 
the first half of the 19 century. It did not, as one might expect, 
develop on the bandstand. Nor did it involve swishing wire-brushes 
over the surface of a drumhead. The first brush-players weren't even 
professional drummers. The unlikely truth is that brush-playing de- 
veloped among African American barber-boys. When clients were 
preparing to leave a barbershop they would be brushed-down by a 
waiting barber-boy. This was done using a 'whisk-broom’: a light- 
weight hand-brush made from broom-straw. Sometimes, the brush- 
ing was deliberately rhythmic. An article called “The Negro Barber- 
boy”, which appeared in the June 1, 1839 edition of the New Orleans 
newspaper The Daily Picayune, elaborates on this “finishing touch”: 


The beauty and wonder of his art seem to centre in his manner of 
dusting your clothes, that possesses a mystery which none but a 
negro barber-boy can understand...With what facility he moves his 
supple wrist and makes the down-driving broom play over your 
back the most complicated tunes—beating time all the while with his 
foot, with a precision that would do honor to the leader of the 
orchestra of the Orleans theatre; but then the touch of the brush is 
so exceedingly light—it rebounds from your coat with the sprightly 
elasticity of India-rubber. How often does the double and triple and 
common time put you in mind of the castanets of the Castilian maid, 
and the rub-a-dub-dub of the drummer at tattoo or reville! 


Some would have you believe that the barber-boy's ‘instrument’ of 
rhythm, the humble whisk-broom, was made possible by none other 
than Benjamin Franklin. Supposedly Franklin found a seed still at- 
tached to one of the straws of a imported whisk-broom, planted it 
and successfully grew the first "broom corn’ in the US. The story is 
apocryphal, though in the mid 18 century Franklin did distribute 
some seed that he'd purchased in Virginia. [1] Assuming that the US 
broom-making industry began during Franklin's lifetime, and making 
allowance for it to develop into a going concern, it seems likely that 
the barber's whisk-broom came into use in the late 18» century; and 
given that the Picayune article is the first of its kind, 'whisk-playing' 
(my own term) probably originated a little later in New Orleans. 
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Further accounts of whisk-playing do not appear until after the Civil 
War. In 1869 a visitor to Rio wrote briefly about the work song of 
Brazilian coffee-carriers: 


In perfect accord with this we have heard a strange, rattling music, 
which we now perceive proceeds from an instrument resembling 
exactly the mouthpiece of an ordinary watering pot. This is partly 
filled with gravel, corked up, carried in one hand, and rattled in the 
time of the ditty, in a style resembling that in which a negro barber 
plays his whisk. [2] 


The comparison of the sound of a improvised shaker with that of a 
barber's whisk tells us two things. Firstly, at this point in time whisk- 
playing must have been fairly widespread for the casual reader to 
have understood this reference. Secondly, whisk-playing utilised 
short, percussive movements and no great sweeping motions—at 
least not at this stage of the game. This is backed up by the following 
newspaper article from 1884 titled “Unappreciated Genius”, which 
described a barber's whisk-playing as “a poem in staccato”: 


It was in a fashionable barbershop on Market street. The barber 
gave the finishing twirl to his customer’s moustache, stepped back 
and gazed admiringly for a moment at the placid and smooth- 
shaved countenance, then whipped off the towels and shouted 
“brush!” 


The gentleman rose from the luxurious chair, pulled down his vest, 
stepped to the rack and donned his coat. Then the colored artist 
who wields the whisk-broom came upon the scene. He danced 
around to the rear of the gentleman, assumed the attitude of a musi- 
cal director of the grand opera, and as a prelude tapped the man 
lightly on the left shoulder, gently touched his right elbow and with 
a graceful whirl brought the broom safely in contact with his right 
boot-heel. Then the performance began in earnest. By using his 
own knees, his left hand and breast and occasionally the salient 
angles of the form in front of him as points of contact, he executed 
with elaborate skill a symphony in broom-straw. 


It was truly an artistic performance. The broom kept perfect time 
and rhythm. It was a poem in staccato. At first the movement was 
rapid and brilliant and plainly suggested “Fisher’s Hornpipe”. Then 
the artist slowed up and the mind was carried “Way Down South in 
Dixie”. Then he softened down to “Do They Miss Me at Home”, but 
before the heart could respond to the tender yearnings he dashed 
into the wild vagaries of “The Devil's Dance”. 
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When the coloured phenomenon had changed again to “Think of 
Your Head in the Morning”, the gentleman who had patiently 
served as a drum, tambourine and general utility instrument turned 
around and remarked mildly: “If you have played tunes enough you 
will oblige me now by brushing the dust from my clothing”. With an 
injured and crestfallen air which betokened a heart crushed by the 
world’s lack of appreciation, the whisk-broom maestro choked back 
the tears of disappointment and giving up blindly to relentless fate, 
proceeded with a dogged desperation to do as he had been bidden. 
It was a cruel blow. For the first time in all his experience as a 
broom-slinger he actually went to work and removed some lint and 
dust from clothing which he pretended to brush. [3] 


Within a few years this sort of routine had worked its way into 
vaudeville. The husband-and-wife duo Fred Huber and Kitty Allyne 
were performing a black-face minstrel routine from 1889 onwards 
that included “Violin and banjo accompaniment, bone and whisk- 
broom solos”. [4] Everything except the whisk-broom was a cliché of 
the black-face genre, the instruments reflecting those used by planta- 
tion slaves in former times. However, in an attempt to update their 
act Huber & Allyne incorporated the whisk-broom, thereby introduc- 
ing audiences to a more ‘urbane’ African American stereotype. As 
unsavoury as the black-face acts were, they reflect the beginnings of 
African American influence on white musical-tastes and the appear- 
ance of whisk-playing in vaudeville demonstrates just how main- 
stream it had become by this point in time. 


It is clear from the account of our ‘unappreciated genius' that his 
repertoire comprised popular songs of the era, firmly rooted—at least 
when it came to harmony—in the European tradition. The idea of 
playing these songs on a percussion instrument of indeterminate 
pitch may seem strange, but anyone who has dabbled with jaws-harp 
knows that a melody can be implied by rhythm alone. This centuries- 
old European practice was commonly found in 'rough’ music. A 
barber-themed example is given in a satirical work by Thomas Brown 
(1663 - 1704), where the deceased composer Henry Purcell writes a 
letter from purgatory explaining the various ways in which his fellow 
music-lovers are being punished: 


Honest Tom Farmer has taken such an antipathy against music, 
upon hearing a French barber play Banister’s Ground in B minor, 
upon a Jews-Trump [jaws-harp], that he swears that the hooping of 
a tub, and filing of a saw, makes the sweetest harmony in Christen- 
dom. [5] 
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Rhythm-only tune playing wasn't limited to the jaws-harp. In a 1673 
treatise about rhythm in music, the Dutch scholar Isaac Vossius 
recounts the following: 


Many people enjoy having their hair rubbed and combed, but it is 
greatly enhanced if bath-attendants and barbers are so skilled in 
their art that they are also able to convey meter by way of their 
fingers. I remember on more than one occasion falling into the 
hands of one who, through movement of their combs, could imitate 
song so that some tribrach, iambic, or other anapaest foot, or 
amphibrach paeon, was cleverly expressed, from which I took no 
small pleasure. Although most of them do not possess such meter, 
and some [practitioners] are more pleasing than others, I am of the 
opinion that scarcely any are to be found that have no pleasant, 
regular movement: where the person strokes haphazardly, as it 
were. [6] 


The music historian Sir John Hawkins dismissed Vossius (who by all 
accounts was a eccentric man) as a crank. Consequently, so did most 
writers who followed in Hawkins's wake. They routinely stated as 
fact that Vossius had purposefully instructed barbers to comb in 
rhythm. However, a simple, literal translation from the original 
Latin, such as the one above, reveals that Vossius had experienced 
this custom first hand and that in no way had he instigated it. 


Vossius isn't so hard to believe when we remember that barbers and 
bath-attendants were known for playing improvised percussion 
instruments, such as tongs-and-bones and copper bowls. It is also 
important to realise that according to the precepts of humouralism, 
combing hair for a long period of time was therapeutic. Many health 
regimens recommended this form of 'friction' upon waking, “for 
nothing recreates the memory more”. [7] The Castle of Health 
instructs us to “comb our head in the morning, that the pores of the 
head may be opened to avoid such vapours as yet by sleep are not 
consumed”. [8] These 'vapours' were thought to cause the fogginess 
often experienced upon waking. Another regimen, dating from the 
early 17 century, tells us to comb “from the forehead to the back- 
part, drawing the comb some forty times at the least”. [9] Opening 
the pores in this manner was also beneficial during bathing, to help 
cool the body: “If he be overcome with heat, comb his head”. [10] 
This was why bath-attendants combed hair, no doubt. 


It is easy to see how barbers and bath-attendants helped pass the 
time with a little 'musical’ diversion during these lengthy hair- 
combing sessions. And it only takes a small leap of imagination to 
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see how combing hair in rhythm could have evolved into brushing the 
back of a customer's coat in rhythm. However, proving that any such 
evolution happened (at least within the barbering profession) is 
impossible: Vossius stands alone in his account. All that can be said 
for certain is that whisk-playing (which was uniquely African Ameri- 
can) stemmed from the European practice of spelling out a melody's 
rhythm using simple percussion instruments. 


A snippet appearing in The Sunday Herald in 1893 tells us a little 
about the size of the whisks that barbers used. The experience of 
being whisked in rhythm was dubbed “The Richmond Assault”: 


In Richmond and other southern cities, the barbers still stick to the 
long whisk-broom, the brush being about three feet long and six 
inches wide. At the conclusion of a shave, the barber will throw this 
as a knife thrower fires his blade into a board. It generally hits the 
customer between the shoulder blades, and, if the sensation is a new 
one, he thinks he is assaulted. Then follows a rhythmic rub-a-dub 
played on the back, while the barber hums a tune in accompani- 
ment. [11] 


The dimensions given are perhaps exaggerated. Early 20 century 
advertisements for barbers' whisk-brooms give length measurements 
of 18 - 20 inches. [12] Nevertheless, barbers' whisks were obviously 
long. What is more interesting about the above passage is that Rich- 
mond barbers hummed while they drummed with their whisk- 
brooms and one has to wonder if the whisk was ever employed to 
accompany instrumental music in barbershops. Not so far-fetched 
when we consider footage of Mississippi barber Wade Walton, filmed 
in 1970 for the documentary Deep Blues, accompanying a guitarist in 
his shop by sharpening a razor, in rhythm, on a leather strop. 


By 1902 whisk-playing had made it as far north as Minnesota. In 
November of that year the Saint Paul Globe newspaper boldly 
announced a “COMBINATION SHOE BLACKING CONTEST AND 
CAKE WALK’, the details of which follow: 


There is going to be a mammoth shoe-shining contest for medals 
and cakes and cash and glory. It is to be distinctly a Ragtime affair, 
with buck-and-wing, double shuffle, juggling, and ground and lofty 
tumbling accompaniments, winding up with an extremely large and 
enthusiastic cakewalk between the gentlemen of color who fail to 
land prizes in the brush wielding line...There is going to be music 
galore for the encouragement of the contestants and the delectation 
of the spectators... 


"The Richmond Assault" 


From a 1893 edition of The Sunday Herald, illustrating the practice of being 
brushed in rhythm using a whisk-broom. 
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The side-story was the rivalry that existed between two local men: 
“Mr Thomas Parks, who presides at the studded throne in the 
Chamber of Commerce barbershop” and “Andy Taylor...at the 
Windsor Hotel barbershop”. Parks threw down the gauntlet by 
declaring that Taylor's shoe-shining skills were inferior, to which 
Taylor replied: 


Ah'l throw a whisk-broom Ragtime overture on a man’s neck with- 
out tickling his whiskahs. If they let me go first it'll be all ovah in 
ten minutes. [13] 


Much of the reported dialogue between the two men was likely pure 
invention, but this news item highlights two things other than whisk- 
playing. Firstly, the connection of shoe-shining with barbering and 
secondly, the advent of Ragtime music. 


Part of the uniqueness of African American barbershops was that 
they offered a shoe-shining service. Barber-boys usually took on this 
role and 'bootblacks' were working from barbershops as early as 1817. 
[14] During the 1900s they also operated from bootblack 'parlors' as 
well as working as sole agents, setting up stall on sidewalks. Many 
shoe-shiners were musical and incorporated the tools of their trade 
into their music-making. The 1943 MGM recruitment film Shoe 
Shine Boy captures a few of their musical antics, notably 'rag- 
popping’, which can also be seen in the 1932 film The Big Broadcast 
during Bing Crosby's rendition of Dinah. A folded polishing-rag was 
made to 'pop' by holding it at both ends then suddenly pulling it 
taught. Quite complicated rhythms could be generated and this 
musical diversion brought smiles to faces, which helped generate tips 
and attracted the attention of passing customers. 


Rag-popping was popular among shoeshine boys, but there was a 
time when they also played the whisk. A 1917 story by Samuel 
Merwin, serialised in Cosmopolitan, includes the character 'Pinkie 
Potter’, a bootblack who “specialized in hats and shoes in Sunbury’s 
leading barbershop”. He is described as “black, muscular, bullet- 
headed, grinning” and he beats out “an intricate Ragtime tattoo on 
his bootblack’s stand with his long whisk-broom”. [15] The musical 
phenomenon of the 1890s, Ragtime dominated popular music in the 
US for the best part of thirty years, going global in the early 1900s. 
As one would expect of music born from African American rhythms, 
it was effortlessly incorporated into barbers' whisk routines. This is 
evident from a 1907 account of a 'whisking' in a Charleston barber- 
shop, penned by the travel-writer Charles Henry White: 
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..your negro begins brushing you with a sordid end—the tip—in 
view; but the moment he begins a prelude with his whisk on your 
coat lapels, his work, like that of the artist, becomes the labor of 
love. He loses sight of its commercial possibilities in its technical 
resources. In his hands it is manipulated until it becomes a vehicle 
of expression and takes its place among the instruments of percus- 
sion. 


If you show even a moderate interest in the skill with which the 
colored apprentice drums the dust out of your clothing, the 
proprietor will leave his customer with his face buried beneath a sea 
of suds, snatch the whisk away from the boy with a “Go ‘way, chile” 
and reveal the possibilities of the instrument. Your collar bone will 
be approached with a capriccioso movement that will soon shape 
itself into an allegro non troppo as he reaches your shoulders. In 
the variegated rhythms that follow in quick succession you un- 
consciously formulate well-remembered airs. As he reached for my 
ribs, for an instant he was agitato, and I thought I traced Schu- 
mann’s delightful “Ill ne’er Complain”—only for a moment, for he 
had shifted to elaborate double syncopations. This time the tempo 
was unmistakable—“I Don’t Care if Yo’ Nevah Come Back”—but 
doubtless realizing the inappropriateness of the selection, he drifted 
gracefully into a delirious and exquisite bit of Ragtime, drumming 
as he whistled in a faint pianissimo, “Every Lil Bit Helps”, softly 
hissing the melody after the manner of a groom when he uses the 
curry comb on a horse... 


Every artifice, every combination in the art of syncopated drum- 
ming seemed to have been exhausted as he went flip-flap, pit-a-pat 
over my person till he reached my abdomen, where he varied things 
with a tremolo that con amore, and I thought I detected the opening 
movement of Grieg’s “Ich liebe dich”; but in the excitement and 
nervous exaltation of the moment this may have been a foolish 
delusion. I soon realized that he still held in reserve the magnificent 
resources of an unlimited technique when he approached my legs, 
which are thin and wiry, and made them vibrate to a sustained and 
furious agitato movement, in which he dropped each third beat, 
catching himself a resounding slap on his stomach, ostensibly to 
shake the dust from the whisk, but actually to vary his orchestration 
with a round, mellow tone. Now he was working his feet against his 
hands in a sort of rhythmical counterpoint, and the entire force of 
employees shuttled about, moving their razors in unison. 


I felt the climax coming. In the cloud of dust enveloping me I caught 
a fleeting glimpse of the maestro’s shiny pate and heard him wheez- 
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ing for breath. I steadied myself, while my hat rocked about at a 
perilous angle as he beat a fortissimo between my shoulder-blades 
to the timeworn: “First in pence, first in war, first in the hearts of 
his countrymen”. Now I can say Iam whisked! [16] 


Seen through modern eyes, White's account is slightly patronising, 
but he was clearly in awe of the musical talent he had stumbled 
across—enough to stay and watch the next customer being 'whisked' 
so that he could see how it was being done. An edited version of his 
article appeared in a number of newspapers under the title “Whisk 
Broom Artist”, one paper proclaiming “Only in Charleston or some 
other southern city is he found best”. [17] This backs up The Sunday 
Herald's claim that whisk-playing was universal in southern cities by 
the end of the 19‘ century. Elsewhere in the States things were 
patchy. For example White claimed that in New York, “the best of 
our bootblacks and barber’s assistants merely brush your trousers 
from the knee down with a few conventional, cold movements, and 
a perfunctory pass at your collar. Their whisking is at best a 
calculating, soulless business proposition”. [16] 


The Midwest had caught up with whisk-playing by 1917. In that year 
the future bass-saxophonist and bandleader Andy Kirk secured a 
“porter and shoe-shining job at Jay’s Barbershop in Sterling 
[Colorado]”. In his autobiography, Kirk had this to say about the 
experience: 


It was that showmanship in how you used the shining rag and 
brush. You’d draw the rag its whole length across the shoe, then 
pop the rag and draw it back the other way, all in rhythm. Every 
shoeshiner could think up his own patterns. You could even imitate 
the sound of train wheels rolling over the tracks. Then you'd brush 
off the customer’s coat with a whisk-broom, in rhythm, like a 
drummer swishing his wire-brushes on the snare or cymbals. [18] 


Although Kirk compares whisk-playing to a drummer's use of the 
wire-brushes, commercially available drum-brushes weren't available 
until the 1920s. A small number of drummers were experimenting 
with wire fly-swatter brushes around this time, but the practice was 
far from universal. It seems likely then, that any 'swishing' of the 
whisks among ‘porters’ (the fashionable term for barber-boys in the 
early 1900s), evolved independently of drummers. It is also likely 
that dance trends influenced the patterns that barber-boys used. A 
1892 'coon song' called Dar’s a New Coon Wedding includes the 
following lyrics: 
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Tell Bill Jones to fetch along the sand; 
And we'll dance to the music of Johnson’s Colored Band. [19] 


This was in reference to the 'sand dance'. Willie "The Lion’ Smith, 
recalling the Newark dance halls and theatres of his childhood, helps 
to fill in some of the details surrounding the dance: 


..they would put ordinary sand on the floor to dance on. You could 
really hear and feel the rhythm when the dancers shuffled around in 
a nice pair of patent-leather shoes. There was one guy, called 
Rastus, who wore wooden shoes while “sandin”; he was really 
something. He was a sort of a champion and everybody stopped to 
watch him dance. [20] 


The dance had similarities with the 'Slow Drag’. In New Orleans, in 
the less salubrious parts of the city, ‘ladies of easy virtue' dropped by 
the dance halls after midnight and the music got slow, bluesy and 
‘draggy'. Buddy Bolden, “who liked to hear the shuffling of feet as a 
background to his music”, would call out to his band: 


Way down, way down low [play quietly] 
So I can hear those whores 
Drag their feet across the floor. [21] 


Bandleader Manuel Manetta remembered the dancers “packed like 
sardines in there, sound like sandpaper”. [22] 


The comparison with sandpaper was for good reason. Professional 
drummers often replicated the sound of a sand dance using sand- 
paper. [23] One drum manufacturer, Dodge, in their 1907 brochure, 
even marketed sand-blocks as a “Piano-forte Sand Jig imitation” 
effect. Sandpaper allowed drummers to provide subtle, swishy 
accompaniment for quiet numbers and in many respects, sand-blocks 
were the forerunner of the modern drum-brush—at least when it 
came to public musical performance. No doubt when drummers 
switched to wire-brushes in the 1920s, many rhythmic patterns and 
effects formerly achieved using sandpaper were transferred to the 
new medium. And given that some shoeshine-boys were renowned 
dancers in the 'buck and wing’ tradition, it is not inconceivable that 
they too were trying to replicate the rhythms of the sand dance when 
whisking-down customers. 


From the pride exhibited by many of its exponents, it would appear 
that whisk-playing was a finishing trait of the apprentice barber, just 
as finger-snapping had been for European barbers at one time. 
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Although it served a genuine purpose—cleaning the coat of a custom- 
er—whisk-playing was also meant to amuse, so that clients were more 
inclined to give a bigger tip. However, the practice grew out of hand. 
Everyone from railway porters to bathroom attendants would brush- 
down unsuspecting clients (though not always in rhythm), often 
unsolicited, in the expectation of a handout. Consequently, from the 
early 1880s onwards a anti-tipping campaign gathered momentum. 
There was even an attempt to pass legislation through congress to 
ban the practice of tipping. [24] In 1914 one barbershop porter com- 
mented: 


This portering business isn’t what it used to be...Everybody has 
joined this anti-tipping crusade. The customers hold on to their 
dimes tighter than they used to because the high cost of living has 
crowded the barbershop porter clean off the map...The customers 
nowadays grab their hats and coat and get out the shop before you 
whisk the broom within a yard of them. [25] 


Whisk-playing began to die out during the first half of the 20% 
century and the anti-tipping campaign contributed towards its 
demise. Demographic changes were also responsible. Successive 
waves of European immigrants, particularly from the late 19 century 
onwards, began to challenge the supremacy of African American 
barbers. [26] After emancipation, white settlers were no longer able to 
elevate their status by exploiting the cheap labour of slaves, as 
previous generations had done. Consequently a emerging white 
working-class began to muscle-in on occupations traditionally as- 
sociated with African Americans. An increase in the number of white 
barbers gave consumers choice and many voted with their feet, 
preferring to be served by men their own colour. In 1909, Booker T. 
Washington wrote: 


..there has been a very large increase in the number of white 
barbers not only in the North but in the South. In many cases, 
particularly in the South, white barbers have taken the places of the 
Negro barbers, who formerly had a monopoly of that trade. In spite 
of this fact...the number of Negro barbers has steadily increased. 
The explanation is that a much larger number of barbers are now 
employed by Negroes than there were a few years go. [27] 


By 1938 the gulf had widened considerably: 


The existence today of Negro barbershops which cater exclusively to 
a white clientele is but a faint reminder of the pre-war days when 


LISTERINE 
for Infectious Dandruff 


Advert for Listerine (1940s) 


A train porter ‘strumming’ his whisk-broom and singing the Whisk-Broom 
Blues. 
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free Negro barbers had a veritable monopoly in this type of busi- 
ness. [28] 


Even legal discrimination, favouring white barbers, was attempted in 
a number of States, as the following report from 1930 demonstrates: 


The rise of the white barber in the South has been quite as phenom- 
enal as the decline of the Negro barber. The older citizens of Atlanta 
had a considerable fight to defeat a measure which was in essence a 
deathblow to the Negro barber in Atlanta and Georgia. The Vir- 
ginia Assembly of 1930 has just defeated a “barber bill” designed, as 
was admitted, to destroy the Negro barber who catered to white 
trade in Virginia. Even on the floor of the Assembly it was admitted 
that it was a thrust at the very life of the Negro barber. That these 
barber bills did not get through is not nearly as significant as the 
designs behind them! The leaven is working and it is only a matter 
of time. The older whites who preferred the services of the Negro 
barber are fast passing out and are being supplanted by a genera- 
tion who are oblivious of the sentiment that once made large 
economic opportunities for the Negro. The rise of the white barbers’ 
colleges in the South is significant. [29] 


Even before this increased segregation, questions began to be asked 
about the role that African American barbers had played during the 
Antebellum era. Subsequently there was growing reluctance to enter 
the barbering profession among African Americans. We see the con- 
sequence of this in 1899: 


The barbering business has fallen into dislike among Negroes, 
partly because it had so long the stigma of race attached, and 
nearly all barbers were Negroes, and especially because the Negro 
barber was compelled to draw the color-line. [30] 


African American barbers began catering exclusively to members of 
their own community and their representation within a growing 
barbering fraternity reduced significantly. This must have had some 
impact on whisk-playing, but the deathblow came from a totally 
unexpected direction. As the mechanisms behind disease trans- 
mission began to be understood, paranoia about spreading germs 
reached greater heights and the whisk-broom was implicated as a 
source of contagion. At the tail end of 1927 the following news item, 
titled “Barbers May Put Ban on the Whisk Broom”, appeared in the 
press: 


A barbershop porter swinging his brush up and down a customer’s 
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back is an unsanitary sight, Health Commissioner Louis I. Harris 
told a committee of the joint council of the Master Barbers’ Asso- 
ciation of Greater New York yesterday, and they agreed that 
something should be done about it. When Dr. Harris pronounced a 
porter’s brush contrary to every known dictum of sanitation, the 
barbers said they would recommend its abolition to their various 
organizations, which represent 3000 shops. The use of the common 
styptic stick also will be halted voluntarily, they promised. [31] 


This voluntary ban clearly had an effect; at least in New York. In the 
Jan 29, 1932 edition of the Palm Beach Post, the “New York Day By 
Day” column innocently mused: 


What’s become of the barbershop porter who played a tune with the 
whisk-broom when he dusted you off? [32] 


Whisk-playing didn't totally die out. It even survived long enough to 
be captured on film. In the 1943 movie Stormy Weather there's a 
scene where a valet whisks a jacket using the ‘ting-ting-a-ting' 
double-time ride-cymbal rhythm. There is also a short (albeit 
contrived) example of whisking during the Shine on My Shoes scene 
in the 1953 Fred Astaire film The Band Wagon. Ultimately though, 
whisk-playing faded from memory. It was even abandoned by 
African American shoeshine boys who, unlike 'colored' barbers, 
continued to dominate their profession. Only the type of brush- 
playing that utilised a pair of polishing-brushes survived among 
them. The shoes of a client would be brushed rhythmically, the 
patterns interspersed with accents created by clicking together the 
wooden ends of both brushes. This practice seems to have emerged 
during the Ragtime era and a staged demonstration can be seen 
during the aforementioned scene in The Band Wagon. But the 
writing was on the wall even for shoe-shiners. In the wake of the Civil 
Rights Movement shoe-shining became representative of the type of 
low-paid work that African Americans had been forced into. The 
younger generation wanted nothing more to do with it. The musical 
tricks once employed in the hope of securing a bigger tip, were now 
seen as 'Uncle Tomming’. Even rag-popping would disappear from 
the shoe-shiner's repertoire. 


The legacy of whisk-playing is difficult to assess. It is safe to say that 
wire-brush playing would have happened no matter what. Whether it 
would have lasted beyond the Ragtime era is another matter entirely. 
In 1895 the first ever wire-brush ‘fly killer’ came to market. It was 
invented and manufactured by Julian F. Bigelow of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts and retailed at 15 cents. [33] Ironically, concern about the 
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spread of germs, which led to the demise of whisk-playing, gave birth 
to wire-brush playing. Bigelow's brush was a departure from the 'fly- 
whisks' of old, in that it was designed to dispatch insects, rather than 
shoo them away. Fortuitously for Bigelow, his invention coincided 
with the realisation that mosquitoes were transmitting malaria and 
this discovery obviously helped sales of his fly-killer (which was also 
marketed as a mosquito killer). 


The finger of suspicion began to be pointed at other insects as 
possible transmitters of disease. Research published in 1912 by Dr. 
Milton J. Rosenau of Harvard Medical School, wrongly concluded 
that flies could spread the polio virus. Although misguided, this 
commonly-held belief meant that flyswatters were never more pop- 
ular. In an attempt to prevent polio epidemics, regional and, 
eventually, national campaigns would be waged against the house-fly 
to bring down their number during the summer months. [34] On the 
back of this paranoia, manufacturers Louis Allis and Adolph R. Wiens 
entered the fly-swat market in 1913, with their retractable fly-killer 
brush (the progenitor of all modern, retractable drum-brushes). 


The fact that we use paddle shaped, mesh fly-swats today speaks 
volumes. The paddle design had a larger surface area, making it 
easier to hit a fly. Plus it avoided many of the flaws associated with 
fly-brushes: wires would fall out, bunch, bend or rust. If my own 
experience is anything to go by, perhaps the biggest problem was that 
instead of killing them, brushes merely stunned insects, leaving them 
free to fly off once they'd recovered. [35] Either way, the Allis-Wiens 
design couldn't compete with the paddle and it flopped. The in- 
ventors re-branded their brush a 'type cleaner’, aimed at the printing 
industry. [36] Other manufacturers appear to have remarketed their 
brushes as 'sink cleaners'. However, all was not lost. 


The abundance of fly-swatters during the early 20% century meant 
that a number of drummers across the States started experimenting 
with them. Simply put, their time had come. During WWI a small 
school of brush-players emerged in New York, probably on account of 
the city's theatre tradition. [37] Drummers were commonly employed 
as sound-effects men in theatres. They were forever on the lookout 
for new ‘traps'—as in the 'trappings' (accessories) of the drummer—to 
replicate anything from the pitter-patter of rain to a train rolling 
down the tracks. Traps could be ordinary household items and as 
early as 1909 a theatre drummer in Kansas was using his fly-swatter 
to create sound effects for silent movies. [38] However, their sheer 
novelty value made fly-swatters appealing to drummers. 


THE BIGELOW WIRE FLY KILLER 


PATENTED 
Indispensable for the household. 


Prevents contagion. Kills but does 
not crush the fly or mosquito. 
Popular with all housekeepers. 


J. F. BIGELOW, Manufacturer 
Worcester, Mass. 


Advert for the Bigelow Fly-Killer Brush 
The Godfather of all drum-brushes. According to a trade advert from 1899: 


Most housekeepers want to kill flies and other insects in the most humane 
manner and all of them want to kill them in the most cleanly way. The 
Bigelow Wire Fly Killer, here illustrated, does both. With it the insect is sure 
to be hit; the wires cut the air, so no air pressure is created, and the insect 
cannot escape. The wires kill, but do not crush insects, so they can be killed 
on the most delicate tinted walls or paper without spotting. This practical 
device was a great success last year, and will, no doubt, be a more rapid 
seller this season. The manufacturer, J. F. Bigelow, Worcester, Mass., sup- 
plies them in several attractive display stands and hangers, and will send 
druggists a booklet about them free or a sample, with trade prices, for 
fifteen cents. 
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In the teens of the 20 century a dance-craze swept across the US. 
Practically every hotel, restaurant and tearoom had a dance floor. 
Opportunities for dance-bands were never greater, but in an effort to 
stand out amidst the competition, 'Ragtime nut bands' (as one critic 
was to christen them) came into vogue. These bands relied on 
gimmick to entertain and the drummer was often the worst offender. 
It was the age of the first 'show drummers': men who attracted at- 
tention with flashy outbursts on the drum kit, incorporating many of 
the traps that they utilised as theatre drummers, fly-swatters in- 
cluded. 


Despite the novelty value of fly-swatters, drummers soon realised 
that wire-brushes had a practical use when playing quite numbers. 
Gradually a trend for serious brush-playing developed and this en- 
couraged Ludwig to enter the fray, bringing out their 'Jazz Sticks’ in 
the early 1920s. These were the first commercially available wire- 
brushes specifically targeted at drummers. Even Allis and Wiens 
jumped on the bandwagon and began marketing their retractable fly- 
swatter-come-type-cleaner as a ‘drum beater’. [39] In the case of 
Ludwig, what triggered the production of their Jazz Sticks was the 
drummer Vic Berton, or so it seems. His brother Ralph Berton ex- 
plains: 


At informal Jazz sessions in musicians’ homes, which often take 
place “after hours’—i.e. between 2 AM and 6 AM—the drummer 
would use, instead of snare drum and drumsticks, which would 
have awakened the neighborhood, an upended suitcase and a pair 
of whisk-brooms, probably an idea borrowed from the old spasm 
bands. Vic dug the sound, and again devised a professional im- 
provement: in our garage he hammered together, onto a pair of flat 
wooden sticks, two fan-shaped bundles of short thin steel wires, 
clamped together at their vertexes. He had just invented wire- 
brushes... 


Why Berton didn't just take a trip to a hardware store and buy a pair 
of flyswatter brushes—thereby saving himself the bother of making a 
pair—is perhaps testament to the success of the paddle-swat. Either 
way, in 1921 Vic Berton showed his idea to a 'manufacturer friend’. 
His brother Ralph resumes: 


..he [the manufacturer] took care to improve on Vic’s crude design 
by attaching the sheaf of wires to a metal tube, before taking out a 
patent and going into production. Today, fifty years later, wire- 
brushes are taken for granted as an indispensable ingredient of the 
sound of Jazz drums—many drummers use them exclusively—and 


L, ALLIS & A. R. WIENS. 
PLY KILLER. 
APPLIOATION FILED MAY 20, 1912, 


1,055,998. Patented Mar. 18, 1913. 


The Allis-Wiens Fly-Killer Brush 


Patent illustration for the Allis-Wiens fly-killer brush: the prototype 
retractable 'drum beater’. 


The Sound-Effects Team at Radio WEEI, Boston (1926) 


The team recreate the noise of a steam train: “The Man at the left produces 
the chugging sounds with drum and fly swatter”. From Popular Science, 
June 1926. 
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again Vic Berton never made a nickel out of it, nor, as far as I 
know, even got official credit. [40] 


The manufacturer that Ralph Berton refers to can only have been 
Ludwig & Ludwig. The firm was also Chicago-based and Vic Berton 
went on to endorse their tympani drums. They brought out their Jazz 
Sticks—the first purpose-built drum brushes—within a year or so of 
Berton making his presentation, but Ralph Berton is wrong in saying 
that Ludwig took out a patent. The company was taken to court in 
1928 for patent infringement, on account of copying the design of the 
Allis-Wiens fly-swatter. Bizarrely, Louis Allis, who brought the case 
against Ludwig, lost on a technicality. Crucially, Ludwig & Ludwig 
didn't incorporate the Allis & Wiens fan-spreading mechanism—a 
metal coil that helped separate the wires as they were extended—into 
their version of the brush. As this was the only unique feature of the 
Allis & Wiens design—earlier patents for telescopic wire-brushes 
existed, albeit different in form and function—Allis didn't have a leg 
to stand on and his claim was dismissed. [39] 


Clearly Vic Berton didn't invent wire-brushes and he would have 
faced the same problems as Ludwig and Louis Allis had he tried to 
manufacture or patent his idea. Numerous patents for wire brushes 
already existed, so by cobbling together a pair of his own all he'd 
done, in effect, was reinvent the wheel. Vic Berton's influence in 
helping to bring brushes to the fore should not be underestimated, 
however. He was a talented and hugely influential drummer, and 
demonstrating the potential of brushes to Ludwig probably did 
prompt them to manufacture their Jazz Sticks. Other drum com- 
panies followed suit and wire-brushes gained in popularity, becom- 
ing the de rigueur item of the dance-band drummer. Ralph Berton 
sums up the atmosphere: 


..[brushes] quickly became obligatory equipment for the Jazz 
drummer, spreading like a prairie fire through the music business. 
For the unvarying hollow thud of the conventional drumstick— 
another heritage from the brass band—they substituted a crisp, 
agreeable swish that struck exactly the right note in the new, 
swinging, increasingly subtle Jazz beat. [40] 


Without Ludwig's involvement in drum-brush production, history 
might have turned out very differently. The drummer George Law- 
rence Stone for one, was evangelical about drumming with fly- 
swatter brushes. Yet whenever he demonstrated his “new and ex- 
citing method to all who would listen”, few showed any interest and 
the general consensus of opinion was that “Stone is beginning to lose 
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his marbles”. [41] As the paddle-swat gained in popularity, fly-swatter 
brushes fell from favour and ultimately disappeared from memory. 
Had it not been for that fateful meeting between Vic Berton and 
Ludwig, the wire-brush could easily have ended up a footnote in the 
history of drumming: a novelty, household item that never caught on. 
By getting Ludwig & Ludwig onboard, the full force of their mar- 
keting campaigns really did create the prairie fire that Ralph Berton 
spoke of. 


From our perspective, the most interesting thing about Ralph 
Berton's narrative is that just after WW1, Chicago's drummers were 
using whisk-brooms (note the plural) to create rhythm. Before Jazz 
Sticks became available for all and sundry to buy, a style of brush- 
playing using whisks was waiting in the wings, ready to be trans- 
ferred to the new-fangled wire-brush. How whisking a customer's 
back in the barbershop evolved into drumming with whisk-brooms 
may not be immediately apparent, but Ralph Berton was right in 
thinking that 'spasm bands' played a part. A 1945 publication had 
this to say about the spasm bands of New Orleans: 


Spasm bands, composed of small Negro boys using makeshift in- 
struments, who tap-dance and ‘put it on’ for pedestrians, are often 
seen in the streets of the Vieux Carré. They run behind strollers and, 
catching up, immediately go into violent twistings and contortions, 
accompanied by pleas of ‘Gimme a penny, Mister! Gimme a nickel, 
Mister!’ Some do their dances without any musical accompaniment 
at all, and some of the dances are definitely individual. [42] 


In the South, amateur bands comprising children were established by 
the 1880s, but adults made homemade instruments too. Depending 
on what household items were used, their musical ensembles were 
known as 'tub', 'washboard' or ‘jug' bands. Other names included 
‘jook' (as in 'jook-joint': a bar), 'hokum' and 'skiffle' bands. They 
played a mixture of Ragtime and Blues and it wasn't uncommon to 
encounter a bunch of these ragtag musicians playing in a saloon. It 
was in this environment that the precociously young Ragtime-pianist 
John 'Knocky' Parker began his professional career. 


In a 1973 interview for JEMF quarterly, John Parker was specifically 
quizzed about “the process of white and black musical interaction in 
the Southwest”. He was in a unique position to talk about the subject 
because he'd been a white boy—quite literally: he was only eight at 
the time—playing alongside older, African American musicians in the 
saloons of Dallas from 1926 onwards. When asked about the instru- 
ments used by his band-mates, Parker replied that they “had more 
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homemade and more worn-out instruments”. And on the subject of 
percussion, he recalled that they would use household brushes and 
whisk-brooms on “suitcases of all kinds and different sizes. They 
would take a suitcase to be a drum”. [43] 


It is important to realise that these musicians weren't playing bat- 
tered and homemade instruments for novelty, but on account of 
being poor. Pianist Sammy Price was part of the Dallas music scene 
during the 1920s. Reflecting on his childhood in Texas, Price had this 
to say: 


..Just about the only instruments that Blacks had any access to, 
could get their hands on or make, were percussion instruments: an 
occasional drum, tambourines, the triangle. And then there was the 
harmonica, and sometimes someone had a guitar, but that’s about 
it...black folk couldn't get their hands on any instruments, and those 
that did played church music...Jazz and Blues were played by out- 
laws in dives and at juke joints, ‘49 camps and picnics. [44] 


It is impossible to say how far back Dallas musicians were drumming 
on suitcases. In New Orleans, they were being used as drums 
(though not necessarily in conjunction with whisk-brooms) round 
about the time that Vic Berton was making his transition from whisks 
to wire-brushes. [45] So suitcase drumming was probably common- 
place during the 'Great Migration’: the years just either side of, and 
including, World War I, when many African Americans in the South 
upped sticks and headed north. Needless to say, every migrant 
owned a suitcase, often the cheap cardboard variety, [46] which is 
probably why suitcases became associated with whisk-playing: they 
were always to hand and made convenient resonant chambers for 
amplifying the sound of whisk-brooms. Aside from suitcases, empty 
instrument cases and beer-crates were also used with whisks. [47] 
And when we consider the aforementioned character Pinkie Potter 
beating out Ragtime rhythms on another type of resonator—his 
shoeshine stand—it isn't hard to guess where the inspiration came for 
suitcase drumming. 


Clearly anyone using a pair of whisk-brooms was either trying to 
imitate a drummer, or actually was a drummer. This begs the ques- 
tion: why were whisks favoured over household items that actually 
resembled drumsticks, such as wooden spoons? Firstly, thanks to 
barbers and shoeshine boys, the whisk-broom was such a familiar 
part of the everyday musical landscape that many folk didn't think 
twice about picking up a pair to provide some rhythmic accom- 
paniment; and whisk-brooms were cheap and easily accessible—the 
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sort of item that most households owned. Secondly, many whisk- 
players were not professional drummers. They were mostly 
amateurs. Some exponents had no experience of playing with sticks. 
Thirdly, the multiple straws of the broom, when brought into contact 
with a newspaper, created a scattered sound, which was useful when 
trying to imitate a snare drum. This was certainly the recollection of 
double-bass player and bandleader Wilber Morris. His father taught 
him the basics of drumming as a boy, using two whisk-brooms and 
some newspaper in order to “get that snare sound”. [48] 


Either folded on the lap or draped over a suitcase to create volume, a 
newspaper playing-surface was common when using whisks. It 
provided a more abrasive surface, resulting in louder 'swish’. In the 
1920s drummers commonly bound their suitcases with crinkled 
wrapping-paper for the same reason; and a bass-drum effect was 
achieved by kicking the side of the suitcase with one's heel. [49] 
However, these practices mostly developed off-stage, in the relative 
privacy of rent parties and jam sessions. Because of their size, whisk- 
brooms were too impractical to use with a snare drum; and playing a 
suitcase onstage obviously didn't hold much appeal for the likes of 
Vic Berton and his contemporaries. Having said that, Berton 
occasionally substituted a suitcase for his bass drum in the studio, 
[50] because the mechanical recording process of the day was unable 
to cope with loud, low frequencies. An actual bass drum caused the 
diaphragm of the cutting equipment to saturate, resulting in distor- 
tion. [51] 


Whisk-playing would eventually have its day in the limelight, but for 
years it remained a hidden art, the preserve of the late-night jam 
session. And perhaps this is its greatest legacy. The whisk-broom 
enabled drummers (and aspiring drummers) to participate in the 
exchange of musical ideas that occurred during late night jam- 
sessions. These exchanges crossed class and racial boundaries and 
contributed enormously to the development of Jazz. To give just one 
example, according to Teddy Wilson the idea for The Benny Good- 
man Trio came about in 1935, following a jam session between 
Goodman, Wilson and a test pilot called Carl Bellinger, whose 
“unrealized ambition was to be a Jazz drummer”. During the jam, 
Bellinger “started to give some simple time on a chair with a couple 
of whisk-brooms”. [52] 


More notable whisk-players, though not primarily known for their 
drumming, included clarinettist Barney Bigard—who used a suitcase 
and whisks to back Django Rheinhard during a French recording 
session in 1939—and singer John Mills jr. of The Mills Brothers. [53] 


Jam Session (1930s) by George von Physter 


The drummer sits on a small suitcase, while whisking an upended, larger 
case. Note the newspaper draped over the suitcase. 
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In 1936, while recuperating at home from a bout of pneumonia, Mills 
“was able to sit up in bed and beat on a suitcase with a whisk-broom 
as he kept time with his brothers’ singing”. [54] 


Whisks remained a familiar sight at jam sessions (and not just in 
Chicago) until the 1940s. New York nightclub owner Reuben Harris 
was fond of jamming along with the pianists he booked using a pair of 
whisk-brooms and a newspaper folded over a empty beer-crate. [47] 
He can be heard padding away on the Art Tatum album God is in the 
House. By that time though, whisk-playing had pretty much had its 
day. In 1951, six Jazz musicians were invited to a supper party at 
Chadwick Hansen's house in Minneapolis. A jam session took place 
and a reporter was on hand to chronicle the event. Five of the mu- 
sicians were veterans of the 1920s Chicago Jazz-scene; the sixth, 
however, was a young drummer called Buddy Smith who had learned 
his craft during the Swing era. When pianist Art Hodes started to 
play the piano he requested some drum accompaniment. With no 
drum kit available, Smith was presented with a pair of whisk-brooms 
and a cardboard beer-crate with bathroom towel scotch-taped to the 
surface. Smith, uncertain what to do next, replied: “Well, ’'ve never 
played on anything like this”. [55] He persevered and a private re- 
cording of the event, featuring Smith on brooms, was released many 
years later as part of the album Parlor Social by Art Hodes. 


The Hodes incident indicates that the next generation of drummers 
were oblivious to 'whisk-drumming' (my own term). Wire-brushes 
took the place of whisks at their jam sessions. That whisk-drumming 
survived at all after the wire-brush became popular, was largely due 
to non-drummers keeping the tradition alive. However, never under- 
estimate the attraction of novelty. As hinted at earlier, there was a 
trend from 1929 onwards, lasting a good few years, for using the 
suitcase and whisks onstage, mostly for novelty value. The main 
protagonists of this setup were Virgil Scoggins (sometimes written as 
"Scroggins') of The Spirits of Rhythm, Gordon Means and Frank 
‘Josh’ Billings, both of The Mound City Blue Blowers. The suitcase 
proved popular with audiences. According to Eddie Condon, banjo 
player with the Blue Blowers: 


At parties everyone wanted to play the suitcase, and sooner or later 
everyone did...among the suitcase players were [theatrical pro- 
ducer] Earl Carrol, [actress] Gloria Swanson, and [actor] Billy 
Leeds. [56] 


Scoggins came to drumming as a result of being a dancer. When on 
the road, he'd rehearse steps at night in his room using his hands ona 
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suitcase, because his feet made too much noise. Pleased with the 
sound, he bought some whisks and became a suitcase drummer. [57] 
This crosspollination of ideas from dancing to drumming was also 
common among shoeshine boys. When future Ellington band 
member Willie Ruff worked as a shoeshine boy, his mentor 'Mr John’, 
who happened to be a “world-class rhythm-rag virtuoso”, taught 
Ruff the basics of 'ragwork' by “demonstrated three or four different 
tap-dance-like patterns on my shoes”. The accompanying advice 
given by Mr. John was that “it was important for the learner to feel 
the rhythm of the rag in his own feet”. [58] This strong association of 
dance with early drumming is felt on the very first recording to 
feature wire-brushes. The drum-break on The Georgians' 1923 side 
Land of Cotton Blues is very reminiscent of a tap-dancer. 


Although suitcase drumming disappeared in the States, it was briefly 
revived in the UK in the 1950s. This was largely due to "Trad-Jazz' 
trombonist Chris Barber. His trumpet player, Ken Colyer, had a weak 
lip so in order to allow him a rest, Barber put together a four-piece 
novelty band to play during intermissions. It featured washtub-bass, 
guitar and a suitcase played with whisks. It seems that Barber got the 
idea for using a suitcase after reading an article about the old Harlem 
rent-parties. [59] His quartet gave birth to the 'Skiffle’ craze and no 
doubt encouraged budding drummers all over the UK to experiment 
with whisk-playing. The influential 1958 book Skiffle, by Brian Bird, 
also helped matters: “Good rhythm has even been produced by a 
hearth-brush and a small empty suitcase as an alternative to a 
drum”. [60] 


For over one hundred years the whisk-broom played a small, but 
significant part in shaping North American music. In many States, 
especially during the Antebellum period, the constant background 
rhythm of the barbershop subliminally conditioned white America to 
the sound of African American syncopation. This can only have 
helped pave the way for Ragtime. Whether a barber-boy brushing a 
customer's back in rhythm, or a bootblack drumming on his 
shoeshine stand, the rhythm of the whisk-broom was broadcast to all 
and sundry. Its potential as a percussion instrument was clearly 
recognised by Jook bands, who used whisk-brooms with suitcases in 
lieu of drums; and when suitcase drumming was taken North, it was 
adopted by Chicago's white Jazz-drummers. Perhaps their efforts 
differed little from regular drumming, but whisk-playing became a 
mainstay of the late-night jam session, not only helping to shape Jazz 
but also enabling aspiring drummers to experience the thrill of 
playing with other musicians. We will never know the full extent to 
which the humble whisk-broom influenced brush-playing as we 
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know it, but clearly the drumming community owes something to the 
whisk-playing barber of yesteryear. 


Chapter 10 


In Conckusion: The Legacy of 
Musical Barkers 


Historically, all barber-musician traditions had three things in com- 
mon: 


1. The low status of barbers. 
2. The low status of music. 
3. The ritual importance of barbers and music. 


The low status of barbers resulted from daily contact with bodily sub- 
stances such as hair and, in the case of barber-surgeons, blood. 
Consequently barbers were regarded as polluted. Ideas surrounding 
pollution of the body stemmed from age-old beliefs about disease 
transmission. Sometimes these beliefs were enshrined in religious 
law, other times in medical doctrine. Either way, barbering remained 
a lowly occupation the world over. It was not until barbers ceased the 
practice of surgery and when barbering practices per se became more 
sanitary, that attitudes began to change. 


Mostly, hair was associated with dirt, lice and, consequently, disease; 
but Medieval Christians (at least in western Europe), and also 
Hindus, associated hair with immorality. Hindus believed that sins 
adhered to head hair. Christians, on the other hand, thought that 
long hair (facial or otherwise) was symbolic of a degraded life. This 
point of view was based on religious teachings, but further supported 
by humouralist ideology. 


Christian men of wealth were given the benefit of the doubt when it 
came to facial hair. The product of heat from excess yellow-bile, their 
beards outwardly expressed inner anger, or perhaps gluttony 
resulting from over consumption of ‘hot' liquids and foods. Heat was 
also associated with lust however, therefore a beard could be seen as 
a sign of a depraved sexual appetite. This reflected badly on those 
who handled hair daily. In a further twist, Christian barbers were 
directly associated with immorality on account of their involvement 
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with prostitution in bathhouses. Although this was probably not the 
case with Islamic barbers and bath-attendants, it is interesting to 
note that in Medieval times, the moral character of Muslims involved 
in either occupation was on a par with that of a procurer, or his 
clients. [1] 


As far as music is concerned, opinion changed towards popular music 
in the 20 century with the advent of modern media. The gram- 
ophone record, radio, film and television all enabled musicians to 
become global stars. Subsequently the music business became 
glamorous and the status of musicians (at least those who made it to 
the top of their profession) was elevated. However, viewing things 
from a historical perspective, professional musicians were lowly 
people invariably associated with sin. Secular music was therefore 
held in low esteem. Among Hindus, professional musicians were of 
the lowest caste, working as street musicians, often accompanying 
dancing girls (generally considered to be prostitutes, regardless of the 
reality). In the Islamic world, musicians were equally lowly. Mostly, 
they were trained slaves or foreigners, because religious strictures 
prevented ordinary folk from pursuing musical careers. 


When it comes to Christian Europe, respectable people did not visit 
the typical haunts of musicians: taverns, theatres, brothels and 
bathhouses (which often doubled as brothels). This is reflected in the 
status of musicians during the period when accounts of barber- 
musicians are most numerous. In England, for example, persecution 
of musicians was common during the Elizabethan era. A statute 
came into law “For Punishment of Strong and Idle Beggars”. In- 
cluded in the list of 'vagabonds' are: 


..all minstrels, songsters, and tale-tellers, not avowed in special 
service, be sum of the lords of parliament or great boroughs, or be 
the head boroughs and cities, for their common minstrels... 


So unless a musician was a town wait, or employed by a nobleman, 
their fate for a first offence was “to be scourged, and burnt through 
the ear with any hot iron”. [2] If, after a period of sixty days, they 
were still pursuing a musical career, they were put to death. Hardly 
surprising then, that barbers, who legitimately used music therapy in 
their daily lives, were able to fill a gap and prosper as musicians 
during this period. And given that anyone harbouring or lodging 
itinerant musicians was liable to end up in court, the barbershop 
became a safe-haven for Elizabethan music lovers. 


Whether Hindu, Muslim or Christian, barbers had a important ritual 
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function, particularly when it came to marriage. Among Hindus and 
Muslims, shaving the groom's head was incorporated into wedding 
ceremony, symbolising purification of the body and marking a new 
stage of life. With Medieval Christians, it was the removal of beard 
hair that signified purity; and nuptial bathing (most likely borrowed 
from Muslims and Jews), as seen in Germany and other parts of 
Europe during the Renaissance, cemented the ritual importance of 
barbers and bath-masters with the marriage ceremony. In all cases, 
marriage required celebratory music, and the barber often fulfilled 
the roles of beautifier and musician; the taint of playing music 
professionally being compatible with his tainted reputation. Even 
after the Renaissance, especially in rural areas, this tradition contin- 
ued in Europe, where barbers were typically regional musicians, 
providing entertainment for secular celebrations. 


The three factors outlined above enabled the old-world concept of the 
barber-musician to continue in Antebellum North America. The fact 
that barbering was handed over to African American slaves and 
former slaves is testament to how lowly the profession was regarded 
by whites. Mostly this was on account of poor sanitary practices 
among barbers. In common with England at the tail end of the 18% 
century, regulation of the barbering industry was poor in the US and 
the reputation of barbers suffered. For example, in Philadelphia 
during the 1793 yellow-fever epidemic, barbers and hairdressers were 
implicated in spreading the disease on account of reusing lancets and 
razors that had bled the dying or shaved the dead (as in Europe, 
barbers in the US were involved in the funerary service). [3] 


In the 19 century, a skin infection known as ‘barber's itch' was rife in 
the US and by the 1880s, the shared combs and brushes of 
barbershops were thought to convey all manner of diseases: diph- 
theria, measles, scarlet fever, smallpox, yellow fever, cholera, 'scald- 
head' and, “under conditions of abrasion and contact”, possibly 
blood-poisoning. [4] In 1907, concerns about the whisk-broom as a 
possible source of contagion resulted in at least one railway company 
banning porters from using them. [5] Even as late as 1910 a report by 
the skin specialist Dr. Harry E. Alderson highlighted how ‘barber's 
itch', syphilis, erysipelas (a bacterial skin disease), 'Manila itch' (a 
disease similar to smallpox) and ‘circumscribed baldness’ were all 
being spread due to poor hygiene practices in barbershops. [6] The 
shared use of styptic sticks, which stopped the bleeding resulting 
from shaving cuts, drew particular criticism. 


As well as barbering, music for entertaining was also farmed out to 
African American slaves and former slaves. The appearance of Afro- 
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Caribbean barber-bands in New York during the War of 1812 reflects 
the lowly status of professional and semi-professional musicians at 
that time. Unlike Brazil, where the Catholic Church employed bar- 
bers to play music for religious celebrations, barber-bands' activities 
were strictly secular in the US. Nevertheless, their music still had a 
ritual function. Music was provided for grand occasions: annual 
parades, outdoor celebrations and dances. Seattle's first African 
American barber, Manuel Lopes, would head each Fourth of July 
procession with his snare drum. He also acted as a type of town wait, 
announcing mealtimes each day with his drum. [7] Even Sylvester 
Judd's fictional character Tony Washington formed part of the village 
band at 'Military Trainings’, accurately reflecting the many barbers 
who'd played in militia bands. [8] 


Arguably, what enabled barber-musicians to participate in these 
events was another ritual: preparation for the Lord's Day. During the 
Antebellum period, preparation was taken seriously by African 
American barbers. At least this was the case in New Brunswick, 
where one barbershop had a policy not to shave after six o'clock every 
Saturday on account of it being ‘preparation day’. [9] Even as society 
became more secular, the legacy of preparation meant that many 
workers had time off on Saturdays, which gave men the opportunity 
to visit a barbershop and make themselves respectable for the week- 
end. This meant that barbers were on social terms with everyone in 
their community, despite their lowly status; and in an era when the 
barbershop functioned as a public notice-board, barbers were able to 
seize business opportunities before anyone else. This applied to 
musical opportunities too. Natural organisers, with a large network 
of contacts to draw upon, it made total sense for musical barbers to 
supervise entertainment for special occasions. 


Even before emancipation, barber-bands sprang up all over the US to 
meet the demand for large-scale entertainment, such as public 
dances; and by the end of the 19 century they were common in 
many cities. [10] However, as well as tailoring their services to suit 
large events, barbers accepted lesser musical-commissions. 
Barbering was poorly paid and in small, rural communities it was 
only ever a part-time occupation. Therefore doubling as a musician 
helped some barbers to supplement a meagre income. Consequently, 
lone barber-musicians were employed to play at everything from 
small dances to children's and New Year's Eve parties. 


As discussed previously, European barbers were once involved in the 
practice of music therapy; and whether African American barbers 
realised it or not, they too continued traditional therapeutic practices. 
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Barber-boys commonly played music while customers were shaved or 
having their hair cut. This custom originated as an aid, to allay the 
fears of clients when confronted by a cut-throat razor, or perhaps a 
sharp pair of scissors; but the practice continued out of tradition, no 
doubt stimulated by financial reward (tips from appreciative cus- 
tomers). African American barbers further continued the European 
tradition of decorating their shops with paintings and curios to 
marvel at. Lincoln's onetime barber, William de Fleurville, used to 
advertise his shop as having a large collection of paintings and 
engravings, to ease “troubled minds, so their gloomy despair would 
vanish”. [11] Just as the 'wise men of old' in Islamic society decorated 
bathhouses with “beautiful pictures in bright cheerful colours” to 
vanquish weakening, melancholic humours, barbershops also used 
decoration; not only to keep customers entertained while waiting 
their turn, but also to cheer the mind; though sometimes the 
‘decoration’ could be a little close to the mark. In the 19 century, 
one Englishman wrote of a US barbershop in a 'spacious apartment’ 
within his hotel, that had: 


its walls decorated with pictures of slightly questionable propriety, 
as to which I seriously apostrophised the sable operator, much to 
his amusement and that of his two assistants. [12] 


Playing music was yet another way of settling the 'troubled minds' of 
customers. Pepys records in his diary how the barber of an associate 
“offered to come this day after dinner with his violin to play me a set 
of lyre-airs upon it, which I was glad of, hoping to be merry there- 
by”. [13] One senses Pepys's anxiety about needing to be cheered up; 
and because barbers were men of medicine they were not only 'on 
call’ to provide musical relief, but they also contrived to create a 
convivial atmosphere in their shops to aid wellbeing. This in turn 
helped foster a amateur music-making tradition. 


The ritual of preparation created a glut of customers towards the end 
of the week, resulting in a social-club atmosphere: while men waited 
their turn at the barbers’, they conversed and made music. This was 
particularly important at a time when many people were either semi 
or totally illiterate (quietly reading a newspaper was not an option). 
Just as music could allay the fears of customers, it also soothed 
impatient tempers. Consequently the barbershop was a place where 
aspiring musicians had the opportunity to test their musical ability 
on real instruments, which had a significant impact on the 
development of popular music. In the US, many professional 
musicians of the 20 century would recount tales of having received 
their first musical instruction from a barber, or in a barbershop. For 
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example, clarinettist and band leader Ted Lewis—one of the first 
white Jazz musicians—received invaluable lessons in syncopation by 
joining the impromptu 'concerts' held at the barbershop of 'Cricket 
Smith' (father of Jazz-violinist Stuff Smith). One regular of Smith's 
barbershop would recollect: 


I was shaved to the tune of the original Jazz, when barber Cricket 
Smith worked on me and sang while Ted Lewis found unheard 
harmony and a strange alluring rhythm on any number of instru- 
ments. [14] 


William Manuel "Bill" Johnson, thought to be the originator of the 
‘slap’ style of double-bass playing, learned to play guitar and man- 
dolin by hanging around a barbershop. [15] W. C. Handy figured out 
how to play the cornet by staring through the window of his local bar- 
bershop, which was being used as a impromptu classroom to teach a 
band of children. On the blackboard were scale fingerings, which he 
duly memorised. [16] As a boy, saxophonist Sidney Bechet tried out 
various instruments in bandleader Armand Piron’s barbershop and, 
supposedly, was able to raise a tune from all of them. [17] The story 
is probably exaggerated, but it demonstrates that multiple instru- 
ments were at the disposal of customers in New Orleans barbershops, 
as was the case in many southern barbershops. For this reason the 
barbershop played a important role in the development of Rhythm & 
Blues. Ike Turner, for example, learned the basics of guitar from 
Mississippi barber Wade Walton. [18] 


When European immigrants began setting up barbershops in direct 
competition with African American barbers, they too provided musi- 
cal instruction for budding musicians. Following the death of 'Judge' 
Homer Peters, his Danbury barbershop was taken over by a German 
barber called Schleyer, who anglicised his name to 'Slier'. As a boy, 
composer Charles Ives was taught the rudiments of drumming by 
Slier. [19] Also of note is singing cowboy star Gene Autry, who learned 
to play the guitar after securing the job of barber-boy in Sam 
Anderson's barbershop. Anderson kept his premises stocked with a 
guitar, banjo and fiddle for the pleasure of waiting customers. [20] 


Providing a fiddle for customers to play on may seem a little fool- 
hardy, given the appalling racket many novices make with the 
instrument. However, during the Antebellum period the violin was 
popular among amateur musicians. Therefore it is not inconceivable 
that the barber's fiddle was at the disposal of customers from an early 
age. After the Civil War it was more common to find a guitar or banjo 
hanging from a barbershop wall. In the 1870s at least one music 


A Barber-Musician Trio, New York (1890s) 


From left to right: C. T. Smith (flute), Bob Foster (mandolin) and Bob 
Matthews (guitar). Smith was the father of Jazz-violinist Stuff Smith. 
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publisher was printing songs arranged for 'barbershop guitars’ and 
‘French harps' (harmonicas). [21] Even towards the end of the 19% 
century, when printed music was orientated more towards pianists, 
stringed-instruments remained a permanent feature of the barber- 
shop. One 1915 newspaper remarked: 


[the song] ‘Oh, don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt?’ was sung 
off the key by the thousands afflicted with tonal deafness and 
plunked plaintively and painfully on the banjo in the barbershops. 


[22] 


The barbershop guitar also accompanied painful renditions of 
popular songs, sometimes using ‘barbershop fifths'. This term was in 
use by 1908 and anyone with a rudimentary knowledge of the guitar 
will be familiar with the technique, which enables even novices to 
make music with little instruction. [23] By playing the shell of a 
major, minor or dominant chord—the root and fifth—on the bottom 
strings of a guitar, the shape formed by the fingers is shifted up and 
down the neck as a parallel block, providing crude accompaniment to 
any song. It is widely thought that Blues guitarists borrowed this 
device from pianists, but many piano players were still using Ragtime 
comping clichés at this point in time. Therefore it is not 
inconceivable that pianists copied guitarists when playing fifths in the 
left hand. Either way, the origins of the ‘power chord’ go back further 
than many guitarists realise. 


The barbershop also had a profound effect on the development of 
vocal music in the US. Whole books have been written on the subject 
of the barbershop quartet, so it is not my intention to explore the 
phenomenon of barbershop harmony in any great detail, suffice to 
say that that it was African American in origin and owed a great debt 
to religious music. During the Antebellum era the influence of 'Free 
African’ societies in the North introduced many African Americans to 
the possibilities of western harmony. However, among slaves in the 
South this introduction was mostly informal, on account of 'Sabbath 
Schools'. Education of slaves was restricted to religious instruction 
only, which included learning hymns and chants in racially 
segregated Sunday schools. A visitor to one such school in South 
Carolina commented: 


Mr Trappeir [the teacher] began by giving out the hymn, “There is a 
happy land!” which the children sang most sweetly. The talent of 
the coloured race for music is remarkable...I was truly delighted to 
find so much is doing for the slaves. I am informed that there are 
Sabbath-schools for the coloured youth connected with nearly all 
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the churches. [24] 


Although many barbers were literate, few made a serious study of 
music. In common with slaves, many were unfamiliar with music 
notation. Therefore church music was passed on aurally and with 
only the sound of harmony ringing in their ears, and little knowledge 
of its rules, experimentation among African American barbers led to 
a unique style of close-harmony singing that had influence beyond 
the confines of the barbershop. The close-harmony 'section' writing 
found in 1920s dance-band arrangements was likely in imitation of 
barbershop harmony. This paved the way for the section writing 
found in 1930s big-band arrangements. Certainly the close-harmony 
of all-female vocal groups, such as The Boswell Sisters, owed a debt 
of gratitude to barbershop 'choirs'’. 


As for barbers who actually became professional musicians, there are 
some notable figures across the ages. Ragtime and Blues pioneer 
William Moore was a barber from Essex County, Virginia. [25] He 
recorded some sides for the Paramount label in the late 1920s, 
including Barbershop Rag, which includes the line “the only barber 
in the world can shave ya and give ya music while he’s doin’ it”. 
Similarly, Country music pioneer Al Hopkins recorded a number of 
sides in the 1920s, working alongside barber-fiddler Alonzo Elvis 
‘Tony’ Alderman, whom he'd met in a barbershop. [26] Western 
Swing star Bob Wills began his working life as a barber, [27] as did 
singer Perry Como. [28] Jazz trumpeter Buck Clayton also worked as 
a barber, though only as a stopgap measure until his music career 
took off. [29] Funk maestro George Clinton was a barber and a 
number of the musicians in his band Parliament had been regular 
visitors to his barbershop. [30] Hip-Hop pioneer EZ Mike, original DJ 
partner of Grandmaster Flash, now works as a barber. In Charlie 
Ahearn's short film Bongo Barbershop, filmed in EZ Mike's barber- 
shop, floor-sweeper 'DOA' vocalises beat-box accompaniment for a 
rap duel between Grandmaster Caz and a MC from Tanzania called 
Balozi Dola. 


Depending on whom you believe, Buddy Bolden—supposedly the 
father of New Orleans Jazz—was also a barber. [31] However, others 
state that he merely frequented barbershops, using them as meeting 
places and rehearsal rooms. This was common in cities like New 
Orleans and Kansas City during the Jazz Age. Musicians gravitated 
towards barbershops situated in smaller communities too. The father 
of drummer and bandleader Floyd Campbell owned a barbershop 
and pool-room in Helena, Mississippi. It had a piano and the shop 
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was frequented by W. C. Handy and his band whenever the riverboat 
they worked on stopped off. When Campbell left barbering to pursue 
his musical career, a very young Louis Jordan took his place at the 
barbershop. [32] A equally young Woody Guthrie was known to 
frequent Sid and Roy Holt's barbershop in Pampa, Texas whenever 
Guthrie felt like a jam with these musical brothers. [33] Furthermore, 
as a boy in Oklahoma, Guthrie learned to play harmonica from a 
African American shoeshine-boy who worked at his local barbershop. 
Guthrie soon became a competent player. Later he would recall: 


I felt like I was more at home with barbers than anybody, because 
Id learned to listen to their haywire jokes and knew when to laugh. 
But I'd learned awful quick, too, just the right minute to pull out my 
harmonica and start blowing the Blues—and with this particular 
barber it worked pretty good. He handed me a dime. I played the 
chorus of an old Pentecost song: “I Got a Home in That Rock, Can't 
You See?” and he sung the words. Two other barbers, hearing the 
music, come a-running out of a door in the rear of the shop, cheap 
whiskey strong on their breath, and crowded around the barber and 
me. The whole bunch hit their parts and reeled from side-to-side 
singing. [34] 


Guthrie conjures up an image of constant impromptu jam sessions, 
but barbershops were also spaces where ensembles met to either 
rehearse or play with fellow musicians on a regular basis. Surprising- 
ly, this tradition continues today. In scenes reminiscent of Norman 
Rockwell's painting Shuffleton’s Barbershop, groups of guitarists and 
banjo players can be seen performing at jam sessions in barbershops 
all over the US, thanks to You Tube videos. Check out the short film 
Pickin’ & Trimmin’ in a Down-Home North Carolina Barbershop to 
hear some first-class Bluegrass players performing in "The Barber- 
shop' in Drexel, North Carolina, “where Lawrence Anthony and 
David Shirley have barbered for decades, and where Bluegrass 
musicians have jammed in the back room every weekend”. Simi- 
larly, in the Floyd Barbershop, Floyd, Virginia, on a Friday night 
“you can hear good Bluegrass while getting your haircut at the local 
barbershop”. Many other barbershop ‘sessions’ are held in towns 
and cities, and not just in the US. In a modern twist, a number of 
You Tube channels broadcast videos of local artists performing more 
contemporary music in barbershops. For example: "The Mug and 
Brush Sessions’, filmed in The Mug & Brush barbershop in Colum- 
bus, Ohio; 'Garrys Barber Shop', broadcasted from Garry's barber- 
shop in Holywood near Belfast, Ireland; and "The Barbershop Ses- 
sions', shot in The Humble Barber on Prince Edward Island. 


Shuffleton's Barbershop (1950) by Norman Rockwell 


A group of musicians playing in the backroom of a traditional barbershop. 
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When it comes to the whisk-broom, it had a definite role in the 
evolution of brush-playing. However, it is impossible to say whether 
any techniques or patterns used by whisk-players were later trans- 
ferred to wire-brushes. There simply isn't enough film footage to 
judge. To experience the joy that many must have felt when wit- 
nessing a masterly barber whisking a customer in rhythm, my advice 
would be to type the word 'Kokorec' into the You Tube search box. 
Kokorec is a spiced kebab made from sheep intestines. In Istanbul, 
street vendors prepare the meat for this delicacy using a pair of 'zirh' 
blades. These are heavy, scimitar-like knives that make a loud 
chopping noise when used in conjunction with a wooden block. 
Many vendors chop meat on their blocks in rhythm, and after 
watching a page of You Tube videos the words of Vossius come back 
to haunt you: not all vendors drum with their knives; of those that do, 
some are better than others; but even those that don't drum have 
“pleasant, regular movement” of some kind. 


This simple form of work-rhythm has many parallels with whisk- 
playing. Historically, anyone who handled meat in Islamic society 
was considered polluted, on account of contact with blood. Similarly, 
music has always been held in low esteem because of religious 
attitudes. Therefore such a public display of ‘trivial’ music-making by 
Kokore¢ vendors is in keeping with their low status in society. 
Another similarity with whisk-playing is that 'zirh-drumming' (my 
own term) is barely documented. No serious studies exist that I'm 
aware of (not in English, at any rate), and there is barely any mention 
of it on the internet. Which is a shame, because zirh-drumming is a 
living folk-tradition. And similar traditions exist. In Amman, 
Jordan, ice-cream makers beat cream in cauldrons, utilising hypnotic 
dance rhythms as they do so. Furthermore, just as barbershop 
apprentices in Charleston accompanied Charles White's whisk- 
drumming maestro by “moving their razors in unison”, barber-boys 
in Fez are not averse to drumming along to music videos, by tapping 
scissors and rings on the metal frames of their barbershop chairs. [35] 


Because western popular music has posed such a threat to Folk music 
around the world, governments have invested money in preserving 
their traditional music. Often, the end result is the antithesis of Folk 
music. Modern 'Folk' musicians are rarely amateurs, but skilled 
professionals and the music they play has become formalised; its 
rules and rhythms carved in stone so that little or no evolution of the 
music may occur. Meanwhile, genuine Folk music such as zirh- 
drumming remains largely unrecorded, save for a handful of videos 
posted on You Tube. 
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Unfortunately this mentality was applied to whisk-playing. Some- 
thing so inconsequential was barely worth mentioning in print or 
capturing on film. Therefore we are largely in the dark about the 
musical talents of whisk-playing barbers and bootblacks. All that can 
be said with any certainty is that we owe a debt of gratitude to them. 
Not only for their contribution to the development of popular music, 
but also for demonstrating the rhythmic potential of a brush. By 
inspiring others to experiment, those anonymous men and boys facil- 
itated the evolution of brush-playing. 
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After separating from the barbers, the surgeons’ company regulated 
surgery in the city of London and its surrounds. Therefore this 
practice of venesection by London barbers in 1747 was unlicensed. 
However, bringing action against unlicensed barber-surgeons was 
not straightforward and, despite growing concern among the public, 
they continued bloodletting unabated, as is evident from the fol- 
lowing 1776 newspaper advertisement: 


TWO Men beg leave to acquaint the public in general that they 
keep the cleanest barber’s shop in all London, where the people 
can have their hair cut for 2 pence, dressed for 3 pence, and be 
shaved for 1 pence. One of these men can bleed and draw teeth 
very well; he bleeds both in the English and German manner, as 
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well at home as abroad, and is exceeding careful. Bleeding 3 
pence, drawing teeth 4 pence. There is a parlour made in the shop 
on purpose for bleeding and drawing teeth, people may depend on 
being served immediately and well in every respect. No satis- 
faction, no pay... 


The Laws Relating to the Medical Profession by J. M. Willcock, 
London, J. & W. T. Clarke, 1830, pp. 64 & 82-83. 
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the London company seems to have conveyed the strict separation 
of barbers from surgeons in its title. The remainder were a com- 
plexity of barbers, barber-surgeons, surgeons, physicians, apothe- 
caries and unrelated trades. Outside of London, the extent of a 
barber's surgical activity was governed by his, or her, regional 
guild (if one existed) and work was constantly monitored. Appren- 
tices were only allowed to practice surgery under supervision from a 
master of their guild. In this way a barber was transformed from 
someone who cut hair and shaved, into a barber-surgeon. Barber- 
surgeons from outside an area had to prove to appointed represen- 
tatives of the regional guild that they were competent. If there was 
any doubt about the quality of their work, they were supervised; and 
if found lacking in any way, their licence to practice surgery was 
revoked. 


This distinction between the two classes of barber is encountered in 
the Middlesex county records covering the Elizabethan era. Entries 
for barbers and barber-surgeons occur equally, many from the latter 
camp residing in London. Similarly, barber-surgeons are found in 
the same records throughout the 17‘ century, a few (one as late as 
1700) residing in London. This not only confirms that surgery was 
being practiced by barbers outside the City limits, but also within 
them, despite legislation prohibiting them from doing so. The 
records of other counties over the same period reveal a similar 
picture, barber-surgeons occurring throughout the land. 


Practitioners of surgery were also licensed by the diocese in which 
they worked, as stipulated by a law passed in the third year of 
Henry VIII's reign. In the absence of a barbers’ company, this 
legislation was all that prevented someone from practicing surgery. 
Consequently, after the dissolution of many barbers companies, 
barber-surgeons were largely left to their own devices (once a li- 
cense to practice surgery had been obtained) and they soon 
developed a bad reputation. Although the surgeons’ company 
gained total control of surgery in London after 1745, their inability 
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to prevent the activities of rogue barber-surgeons is all too clear. 
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The records of The Company of Barbers and Surgeons reveal that 
during the late Elizabethan era, a number of London barbers 
practiced surgery. This is reflected in literature of the period. Ben 
Jonson's 1599 play Every Man Out of His Humour contains the 
line, “Ay, and preserved it in porringers [bowls], as a barber does 
his blood, when he opens a vein”. Another of Jonson's works, his 
1601 Poetaster, offers up: “you should ha’ seen me unrip their noses 
now, and ha’ sent them to the next barber’s to stitching”. An 
anonymous work, The Meeting of Gallants, printed in London in 
1604, gives us: “And what art thou War, that so wants thy good? 
But like a Barber-Surgeon that lets blood”. Then there is the line in 
The Man in the Moone, published anonymously in 1609, “he hath 
let his own arm blood himself instead of a barber-surgeon”. 


We find evidence of barbers being involved in more than wound- 
stitching and bloodletting in Beaumont and Fletcher's 1607 work 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle—'pestle' being a play on the word 
‘pissle’ (old-English slang for penis). Largely a comedy about 
syphilis, one scene opens with three men complaining of being held 
captive by a 'monster' called 'Barbarossa', in a 'cave’ where they 
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have undergone various tortures. In reality, the cave is a barber- 
shop, the monster is a barber-surgeon and the tortures they de- 
scribe were all common treatments for syphilis. One of the men, Sir 
Pockhole, enters with a patch over his nose. He declares that his 
ancestors were Frenchmen (syphilis was thought to have originated 
among the French) and complains that: 


...this furious fiend, [the barber] 

With sharpest instrument of purest steel, 
Did cut the gristle of my nose away, 
And in the place this velvet plaster stands: 
Relieve me, gentle knight, out of his hands! 


Syphilis could result in a condition known as 'saddle-nose', which 
deformed the nose and caused its flesh to rot. In the above 
instance, the barber-surgeon had treated the condition by cutting 
away 'gristle' from the affected area. Nose patches were commonly 
worn by sufferers of syphilis and they became a mark of shame 
(audience members would have understood immediately that the 
actor wearing the patch had the 'French pox’). 


Further evidence of more serious surgical procedures being carried 
out by barbers in the 17 century, comes from Middleton's 
work Any Thing For a Quiet Life, which also features a barbershop 
scene. The confused barber 'Sweetball' mistakenly thinks that his 
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boy to: “reach me my dismembering instrument and let my 
cauterizer be ready”. The 'cauterizer', or cauterising-iron, would be 
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The scene may not have been that realistic (it was clearly con- 
structed for comedic purposes), but it does demonstrate that 
barbers of the time owned surgical tools. 


Hard proof of barbers' involvement with surgery is to be found in 
the case books of Richard Wiseman, who was surgeon to King 
Charles II. Wiseman cites numerous examples of barbers carrying 
out everything from bloodletting to bone-setting. In one case he 
describes a serious head-injury: 


The skull was bared between two and three inches in breadth. He 
[the patient] was led to the next barber, who cut the piece off, and 
hanged it up in his shop. 


A number of sources confirm that bloodletting was common 
among barbers during the 18 century. 
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The ancient medical text The Sushruta Samhita recommends that 
students of medicine be taken from “the three twice-born castes”, 
namely the Brahmin (priests), the Kshatriya (aristocracy), and the 
Vaishya (merchants). However, the lowest caste, the Sudra, were 
not excluded as candidates if they were “of good character and par- 
entage”. The majority of students would have come from the upper 
classes, but this still meant that physicians did not behave as a 
occupational caste by Hindu standards. This relaxation of the rules 
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of caste reflects Buddhist values of the period. 


An English Translation of the Sushruta Samhita, vol. 1 Sutrastha- 
nam, edited by Kaviraj Kunja Lal Bhishagrantna, Calcutta, 1907, pp. 
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Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies by Abbé J. A. Dubois, 
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edition, 1906, p. 63 & 64. 


The Ethnographical Survey of Mysore, vol. 12, Nayinda Caste by 
H. V. Nanjundayya, Bangalore, 1907, p. 2. 


Hindu books of law from the 1% millennium CE tell us that those 
who played musical instruments were of lower caste than Brahmins. 
The book of Manu actually forbids Brahmins from dancing, singing 
and making music because these activities were unbecoming. Mat- 
ters had progressed somewhat by the early 19 century. Dubbois 
reports that “you may often hear Brahmins singing and accompa- 
nying themselves on a sort of lute which is known by the name of 
vina”. This, however, was only on account of a change in string 
material: 


The Hindus do not use gut for the strings of their instruments, as 
Europeans do. They would not dare to touch anything so impure, 
for if they did they would consider themselves defiled by the con- 
tact. To avoid such a serious impurity they use metal strings. 


In the late 19 century, Pierre Loti noted that instruments of the 
tambora type used copper strings. A hundred years earlier, Jacob 
Haafner observed that the strings of temple instruments were 
commonly made from copper, brass or steel. He also recorded that 
some instruments still used gut strings, which had been the norm in 
earlier centuries. A 12‘ century account of the life of the Hindu 
Saint, Nandanar—a leatherworker and therefore a pariah—tells us 
that he supplied temples with animal-gut strings for instruments 
such as the vena and '‘yazh' (a type of harp). The Brahmin caste 
therefore commandeered stringed-instruments from those of lower 
caste relatively recently. Brahmin priests also blew horns during 
religious services, though they were not used in a musical way. 
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India by Pierre Loti, translated by George A. F. Inman, edited by 
Robert Harborough Sherard, London, T. Werner Laurie, third edi- 
tion, 1913, p.46. 


‘Van de Danseressen, of Devedaschies’ by Jacob Haafner, Reize in 
eenen Palanquin, pt. 1, Amsterdam, second edition, 1827, p. 129- 
130 (footnote). 


Periya Puranam, translated by T. N. Ramachandran, Tamil Univer- 
sity, 1990, p. 214. 


In 1891 C. R. Day writes: 


The ordinary native band of discordant wind-instruments, drums, 
and cymbals found throughout Southern India is called Mela. The 
players in these bands are mostly taken from a caste of Telegu- 
speaking barbers called “Mangala-vandlu”, who make this their 
special profession and provide the music, so-called, commonly 
heard at temple ceremonies, weddings, festal gatherings, and all 
street “tamashas”. 


With the exception of leatherworkers, music was not something 
freely practiced by other occupational castes, on account of the 
defilement resulting from handling musical instruments. Further- 
more, music had negative connotations for many women, as 
Dubois informs us: 


Respectable women sometimes amuse themselves by singing when 
they are alone, looking after their household duties, and also on 
the occasions of weddings or other family festivities; but they 
would never dare to sing in public or before strangers...The courte- 
sans are the only women in India who enjoy the privilege of learn- 
ing to read, to dance, and to sing. A well-bred and respectable 
woman would for this reason blush to acquire any one of these 
accomplishments. 


Secular musicians were generally pariahs: itinerant entertainers 
commonly referred to as 'gypsy' caste by European writers. This 
group incorporated professional dancers and musicians known as 
‘Nats’ in northern India. Itinerant female dancers were employed 
by the wealthy to provide entertainment for auspicious occasions 
such as wedding celebrations. However, they had no role in the 
funerary service or in temple worship. Therefore barbers had the 
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upper hand when it came to performing ceremonial music; though 
there were also female dancers and singers called 'Devadasis' who, 
alongside their male accompanists, were respectfully engaged for 
Temple worship and important celebratory occasions. 


Reviewing the 1901 Madras census, W. Francis remarked that aside 
from barber-bands, “The dancing-girl castes and their allies the 
Melakkarans are now practically the sole repository of Indian 
music, the system of which is probably one of the oldest in the 
world. Besides them and songs of the Bramans, few study the 
subject [of music]”. The degree to which dancing girls served 
temples varied according to region, ethnicity and caste. In some 
cases their ritual function was virtually non-existent and these pro- 
fessional entertainers and their musicians were direct competition 
for barber-bands in parts of India. A contributor to the Gazetteer of 
the Tanjore District wrote of the rivalry between the two camps: 


The name [Melakkaran] means musicians, and, as far as Tanjore is 
concerned, is applied to two absolutely distinct castes, the Tamil 
and Telugu Melakkarans (of whom the latter are barber musi- 
cians). These two will not eat in each other’s houses...the 
[barber] Telugus practice only the musician’s art or periyamelam 
(band composed of clarionet or nagasaram, pipe, drum, and 
cymbals), having nothing to do with dancing or dancing-girls, to 
whom the chinnamelam or nautch music is appropriate. The 
Tamil caste provides, or has adopted all the dancing girls in the 
district. The daughters of these women are generally brought up 
to their mother’s profession [of dancer]...The Tamil Melakkarans 
perform both the periyamelam and the nautch music. The latter 
consists of vocal music performed by a chorus of both sexes to the 
accompaniment of the pipe and cymbals. The class who perform it 
are called Nattuvans, and they are the instructors of the dancing- 
women...The periyamelam always finds a place at weddings, but 
the nautch is a luxury. 


This reluctance by Tanjore barbers to have anything to do with 
public dancers was probably on account of the latter camp's poor 
reputation. Rightly or wrongly, European writers associated danc- 
ing girls with prostitution. Either way, the lowly reputation of 
secular entertainers goes back to ancient times, as is evident from 
Manu (3.155, 4.210) and other books of customary law (for example, 
Kautilya's Arthashastra). 
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As prescribed by ancient law, all Hindu men regularly shaved their 
heads except for a top knot called the 'sikha’. Shaving the head 
made Hindu men ritually pure, because hair was considered to be 
polluting. During European occupation, particularly under British 
rule, this practice went into decline, though in many parts of India it 
remained customary for a bridegroom to be shaved during his wed- 
ding. Practice varied according to region and also caste. Similarly, 
the amount of hair that was removed varied. Dubois informs us 
that: 


In several of the southern provinces the inhabitants have all the 
hair on different parts of their bodies shaved off, with the excep- 
tion of the eyebrows; and this custom is always observed by 
Brahmins on marriage days and other solemn occasions. 


Reverend J. F. Kearns records that by 1868 it was customary among 
some south-Indian castes to only shave the bridegroom's face and 
not his head. Nevertheless, elsewhere in India, such as Bengal, 
shaving the head prevailed: 


On the wedding day, and a few hours before the solemn celebra- 
tion, the barber takes out his best razor and shaves the forehead of 
the rejoicing bridegroom. 


Thurston gives many examples of nuptial shavings in southern 
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India. H. H. Risley even describes the practice among a non-Hindu, 
Bengali tribe. Occasionally brides were also touched by the razor. 
Literally in the case of the Odari, Kelasi and Bant castes: the razor 
merely came into contact with a bride's cheek in token of shaving. 


No doubt hair was defiling because of its association with dirt and 
lice. However, in the case of weddings, having one's head shaved 
demonstrated purity of the soul. Sin supposedly adhered to head 
hair, which is why penitents would have their heads shaved as part 
of their redemption. 
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bers, musicians, sweepers”. Bellew noted that Jats were dark- 
skinned and a number of authors have claimed Indian ancestry on 
their behalf (see Burton). Others have tried to link Jats to the 
Persian 'Zatt' or 'Zath' gypsies of past centuries. Many variations of 
spelling and pronunciation exist—for example there were 'Zatut' 
gypsies in Oman (see Thomas). The problem is that all of these 
names, including Jat, were used as insults. Many assume that the 
insult came from being likened to a dishonourable Zatt etc. How- 
ever, in the Iraqi dialect 'zatut' means ‘ignorant child’ (see 
Cockburn); so it is entirely possible that these ‘tribal’ names were 
regional variations of a archaic term (presumably Arabic) that was 
intended as an insult. This isn't as far-fetched as it seems. The 
Romany of Spain called themselves 'Zincali'. In Persia, the term 
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danced like wild creatures, excited beyond all bounds by this oddly 
compelling music, as the rhythm penetrated and seized their 
imagination. Generally passing about sunrise, these men of mys- 
tery sometimes went by in the night, the weird performance 
once or twice taking place about two o'clock in the morning. The 
minstrels always walked with peculiar swiftness, intent upon the 
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Pope Clement VII grew a beard to mourn the sacking of Rome. 
Although atypical within the clergy, this practice was common 
among the laity. Heinrich der Teichner records that “Ifa man has a 
heavy heart, or is full of great worries, he is certainly allowed a 
beard”. This is reflected in Gower's Apollonius of Tyre. Despite its 
ancient setting, Gower betrays English customs of the Middle Ages. 
The people of Tyre go into mourning when Apollonius flees the city. 
Apparently, “There was no man which took tonsure” (i.e. shaved). 


A Renaissance Likeness: Art and Culture in Raphael’s Julius I by 
Loren Partridge & Randolph Starn, University of California Press, 
1980, pp. 43-45. 


Remembering the Renaissance: Humanist Narratives of the Sack 
of Rome by Kenneth Gouwens, Brill, 1998, p. 149-51. 


Uber das Badewesen, pp. 99-100 (footnote 173). 

Confessio Amantis: Gower’s confession of a lover, vol. 3, by John 
Gower, edited by Reinhold Pauli, London: Bell and Daldy, 1857, p. 
291 (bk. 8). 


Writing in the late 15% century, Felix Fabri records that upon 
obtaining permission to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem he let his 
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beard grow. According to Fabri, a long beard was one of the “five 
outward badges of a pilgrim”. Ideally it should grow “from a face 
which is serious and pale on account of his [the pilgrim's] labours 
and dangers, for in every land even heathens themselves when 
travelling let their beards and hair grow long until their return 
home”. 


This tradition is recorded in pre-Reformation England. During the 
reign of Henry VIII the Duke of Buckingham once informed his own 
council: 


You see I wear a beard, whereof peradventure you do marvel; but 
marvel not of it, for I make a vow unto God that it shall never be 
shaven unto such time as I have been at Jerusalem... 


In England, pilgrims to Jerusalem were known as 'Palmers', 
because they would return home with a palm branch as a token. A 
number of middle-English works contain references to the beards of 
palmers. In the poem Beves of Hamtoun, when Beves disguises 
himself as a pilgrim, we hear that “His beard was yellow”. We also 
have the description of a mournful pilgrim with white head and 
beard in Guy of Warwick. 


Felix Fabri, vol. 1, translated by Aubrey Stewart, London: Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Text Society, 1896, p. 54. 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry 
VIII, vol. 3, pt. 1, compiled by J. S. Brewer, London: Longmans, 
Green, Reader & Dyer, 1867, p. 495. 


The Romance of Sir Beues of Hamtoun, edited by Eugen K6lbing, 
London: Early English Text Society, 1898 edition, p. 110 (line 2243). 


The Romances of Sir Guy of Warwick and Rembrun his Son, 
Edinburgh: Abbotsford Club, 1840, p. 289. 


Pero Tafur, Travels and Adventures 1435-1449, translated by 
Malcolm Letts, London: George Routledge & Sons, 1926, p. 175. 


Mirk’s Festial: a collection of homilies by Johannes Mirkus [John 
Mirk], edited by Theodor Erbe, London: The Early English Society, 
pp. 125-26. 


Translated from the original Latin, Joannis Rossi Antiquarti 
Warwicensis Historia Regum Angliae, p. 131. 


Translated from the original Latin, Iohannis Beleth Summa de 
ecclesiasticis offictis, p. 215. 


In John Mirk's time it appears that there was ceremonial washing at 
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Easter: 


The besom that hit us to wash with, be a token of the scourges that 
beat on his body, and the thorns that he was crowned with all. The 
water and the wine that it is washed with, be a token of the blood 
and the water that ran down after the spear from Christ’s heart 
that washed his body...the water in the font be a token of the red 
blood and water that ran down of the wounds of Christ’s side... 


Besom was commonly used in bathhouses. The body was beaten 
with it to stimulate blood. However, in the above case it is likely 
that the use of besom was merely symbolic, as was any washing 
(which most likely took place in church). Washing probably 
involved cleaning the feet only, because Mirk quotes Christ's words 
on the matter: 


He that is washed with water, he is clean of fault of all deadly sin, 
he hath no need but to wash his feet, for that be a token of 
[cleansing] the affection of venal sin. 


One of the more unusual cleansing ceremonies was to be found in 
Cologne. A letter by Petrarch, written in the 1330s, records ritual 
washing on the eve of St. John's feast: 


Barely had I settled into my Inn upon arriving in Cologne, when 
my friends who received me led me to the Rhine, where just on this 
one day at sunset we saw a perfect scene from ancient life. The 
whole bank was filled by a long line of women. I climbed a hill to 
gain a better view. The inflow was incredible. Some of the women 
were adorned with garlands of fragrant herbs and with a push 
back of their garb, both women and girls suddenly began to dip 
their white arms into the river and wash. In doing so they 
exchanged smiles and sayings with one another in a language that 
I did not understand. I was informed that this was a ancient 
custom among the female population of Cologne, who live in the 
opinion that all the misery of the whole year will be washed away 
in the river by ordinary ablution on this one day and that 
immediately after, all their desires will be granted. It is a annual 
festival of cleansing which is celebrated from time immemorial 
with unswerving punctuality. 


The Church would eventually stamp out such superstitious prac- 
tices, though no doubt it encouraged them initially. 


Mirk’s Festial, pp. 126 & 127. 
Petrarch letter translated from a German version of the text, 


Deutsches Badewesen in Vergangenen Tagen by Alfred Martin, 
Jena: Eugen Diederichs, 1906, p. 21. 
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Die Gedichte des K6nigs vom Odenwalde, pp. 51-53. 


In The Pilgrimage of the Life of the Manhhood (a middle-English 
translation of a work by Guillaume de Deguileville) the protagonist 
finds a wealthy Lady to sponsor his pilgrimage to Jerusalem. She 
appoints a “special sergeant...that of God is official. He is keeper of 
my men and minister of their passage. He shall help thee to pass 
[safely], to bathe thee, to wash thee, he shall also cross thee”. The 
author tells us that, “the official...took me by the hand and put me 
in the said water; their he washed me, their he bathed me and 
thrice he plunged me therein”. True to baptismal practice of the 
time, the pilgrim is immersed three times, which represented the 
blessing of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit (i.e. the Trinity). 
In Lydgate's version of the text, he adds a lengthy discourse about 
the importance of this ritual bathing. The protagonist is asked to 
bathe in a small river, but becomes fearful because he can't swim. It 
is explained to him “Though you be clean enough without, you are 
within nothing so; you are soiled in especial of the sin original”. 
Finally he consents: 


If this washing, without more, 
May re-establish or restore, 
The righteousness which, day and night, 
I ought have had of every night. 


In western Europe, baptism by immersion was sometimes carried 
out in ponds, particularly during the early centuries of Christianity. 
Perhaps on account of tradition, such sites also facilitated the ritual 
bathing associated with pilgrimage? 


The Pilgrimage of the Lyf of the Manhode, edited by William Aldis 
Wright, London: Roxburghe Club, 1869, p. 8. 


The Pilgrimage of the Life of Man, by John Lydgate, edited by F. J. 
Furnivall, London: The Roxburghe Club, 1905, pp. 24-32 (lines 
885-1220). 


The Antiquities of Warwickshire by William Dugdale, London: 
Thomas Warren, 1656, pp. 531-32. 


Translated from the original German, Siefried Helbling, compiled 
and edited by Joseph Seemiiller, Halle, 1886, p. 116 (lines 15-22). 


Ibid. p. 118 (lines 77-79). 


Barbers commonly owned or worked from bathhouses so it is easy 
to see how bathing a client became part of their skill set. Even when 
a barber visited a wealthy client, or acted as their personal atten- 
dant, it appears that bathing was part of their job remit. In the 
middle English text Sir Tristrem, the character Rohand is taken to 
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his bath where “a barber was ready there”. Things were no differ- 
ent on the continent. In France, it was not unheard of to be bathed 
in a barbershop. In many parts of Germany there was strict demar- 
cation between the activities of barbers and bath-attendants. Gen- 
erally, both were allowed to shave clients, though bathing staff were 
usually restricted to shaving within the confines of their bath- 
houses. 


Sir Tristrem; a metrical romance of the thirteenth century by 
Thomas of Erceldoune, edited by Walter Scott, Edinburgh: Archi- 
bald Constable and Co., 1819 (fourth edition), p. 42. 


Mémoires curieux sur l'histoire des moeurs et de la prostitution en 
France by Pierre Dufour, Paris, 1854, p. 54. 


Uber das Badewesen, pp. 92-94. 
Deutsches Badewesen in Vergangenen Tagen, pp. 97 & 100-01. 


Translated from the original Latin, Acta Sanctorum by Ianuarius 
Bollandus, Antwerp, 1643, p. 334. 


Translated from the original German, Die Greuel der Verwiistung 
Menschlichen Geschlechts by Hippolytus Guarinonius, Ingolstadt, 
1610, p. 898 (bk. 5, ch. 13). 


The Chronicles of John Wallingford, included in The Church 
Historians of England, vol. 2, pt. 2, edited by Joseph Stevenson, 
Seeleys, 1854, p. 558. 


In the 10% century, Matilda, wife of the first German emperor 
Henry, was instrumental in establishing Saturday as a day of public 
bathing for the poor. Her charitable example was continued by 
others and from the 13 century onwards there was a marked in- 
crease in the building of public bathhouses in German-speaking 
lands. Manual workers in particular were encouraged to bathe 
every Saturday. 


Geschichte der Balneologie, Hydroposie und Pegologie by B. M. 
Lersch, Wiirtburg, 1863, pp. 162, 155-56. 


Uber das Badewesen, pp. 23-42 & 50. 
Deutsches Badewesen in Vergangenen Tagen, pp. 176-77. 


Réglemens sur les arts et métiers de Paris: rédigés au XIII siecle, 
with notes by G. B. Depping, Paris, 1837, p. 189. 


Frontier Municipal Baths and Social Interaction in Thirteenth 
Century Spain by James F. Powers, The American Historical Re- 
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view, vol. 84, no. 3 (Jun., 1979), p. 658. 


Translated from the original Latin, Livonicae Historiae by Dionysii 
Fabricii, Drei kleine Schriften tiber die Geschichte Livland’s, 
Riga, 1857, p. 80. 


The Decameron, vol. 1, by Giovanni Boccaccio, translated by J. M. 
Rigg, London, p. 171. 


‘Wyll and Testament’ by Isabella Whitney, Early Modern Women 
Poets (1520-1700): An Anthology, edited by Jane Stevenson and 
Peter Davidson, Oxford University Press, 2001, p. 56. 


Translated from the original Latin, Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden 
maonachi Cestrensis: together with the English translations of 
John Trevisa and of an unknown writer of the fifteenth century, 
vol. 2, edited by Churchill Babington, London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1869, p. 24. 


Writing in the 13 century, Helbling gives us the line “I heard the 
bath-attendant blowing”. Further examples are given by Zappert 
and others. 


Translated from the original German, Siefried Helbling, p. 115 (line 
8). 


Uber das Badewesen, p. 73. 

Deutsches Badewesen in Vergangenen Tagen, p. 144. 
Uber das Badewesen, p. 74. 

Deutsches Badewesen in Vergangenen Tagen, pp. 145-46. 
Geschichte der Balneologie, pp. 150-51. 


Translated from the original Latin, De Balneis et Balneatoribus by 
Christian Wildvogel, Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1754, p. 111. 


Some characters in Heinrich Wittenwiler's The Ring commandeer a 
musician to march them in procession to a neighbouring house. He 
is ordered to “always beat firmly” on his new metal basin, which 
echoes throughout “mountain and valley”. The locals mistakenly 
believe that they are being summoned to a bath and become ex- 
cited, because they've never taken a hot bath before. We can con- 
clude that basin-banging was widespread by this point in time, 
otherwise Wittenwiler's joke would have been lost on the reader. 


Der Ring: Text, Ubersetzung & Kommentar, by Heinrich Witten- 
wiler, De Gruyter, 2012, pp. 63-65. 
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In Ben Jonson's Silent Woman one of the curses that Morose wishes 
on his barber is that, “there be no bawd [procurer] carted that year 
to employ a basin of his”. Similarly, in his play The New Inn, the 
punishment for one character is to have her sent home in a cart, 
stripped of her clothing: “And let her footman beat the basin afore 
her”. Also, in Harington's translation of Orlando Furioso the char- 
acter Griffin is carted before the masses, “With scornful sound of 
basin, pot and pan”. Court records also show that when procurers 
were sentenced to be carted through the streets, basins were to be 
rung before them. 


The Silent Woman by Ben Jonson, act 3, scene 2, The works of Ben 
Jonson, vol. 3, notes by W. Gifford, London, 1816, p. 412. 


The New Inn by Ben Jonson, act 4, scene 3, The works of Ben 
Jonson, vol. 5 (Gifford), p. 410. 


Orlando Furioso in English Heroical Verse by John Harington, 
1607 edition, bk. 17, p. 89. 


Middlesex County Records, vol. 1, edited by John Cordy Jeaffreson, 
The Middlesex County Records Society, 1886, pp. 234 & 287. 


‘Pasquils Palinodia; or, His Pynte of Poetrie’, Illustrations of Old 
English Literature, vol. 1, edited by J. Payne Collier, London, 1866, 
p. 29. 


Journal of a Younger Brother: the life of Thomas Platter as a 
medical student in Montpellier at the close of the sixteenth century 
by Thomas Platter, translated by Sean Jennett, F. Muller, 1963, p. 
138. 


The Life of St. Katherine of Alexandria by John Capgrave, edited by 
Carl Horstmann, London: Early English Society, 1893, pg. 235 
(lines 1070-73). 


In Gower's The Tale of Florent, the hero consents to marry a hag 
who holds the secret to the riddle that he has been set. As part of 
the marriage preparations we are told: 


And, as it was that time law, 
She had bath, 
she had rest, 
And was aired to the best. 


Confessio Amantis: Gower’s confession of a lover, vol. 1 (Pauli), p. 
101. 


Zappert and others compiled numerous examples of nuptial bathing 
as practised in German-speaking countries during the Renaissance. 
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Writing in the mid 16 century, Olaus Magnus was disapproving of 
German bathing culture, which was rowdy. From his comments we 
can surmise that the Reformation had silenced such behaviour in 
Sweden's baths. Magnus does record that nuptial bathing was still 
customary in Scandinavia, however. In Russia, the nuptial bath 
continued until relatively recently, incorporating songs and general 
merriment (see Miss Wilmot's lengthy account in the memoirs of 
Princess Daschkaw). 


Uber das Badewesen, pp. 18-20. 
Deutsches Badewesen in Vergangenen Tagen, pp. 184-87. 


Historia de Gentibus Sepentrionalibus, by Olaus Magnus, Rome, 
1555, bk. 15, chs. 35 & 35, pp. 527-28. 


Memoirs of the Princess Daschkaw, Lady of Honour to Catherine 
II, vol. 2, edited by Mrs. W. Bradford, London: Henry Coburn, 1840, 


pp. 410-13. 


Folk Music: A Very Short Introduction by Mark Slobin, Oxford 
University Press, 2011, p. 47. 


Uber das Badewesen, p. 18 (footnote 58). 

Translated from the original German, Scriptores Rerum Lusatica- 
rum: sammlung ober und niederlausitzischer geschichtschreiber, 
Goerlitz, 1839, p. 396 (item 112). 

Translated from the original German, Das Geschlechtsleben in der 
Deutschen Vergangenheit by Max Bauer, Leipzig: Hermann See- 
mann Nachfolger, 1902, pp. 240-41. 

Uber das Badewesen, pp. 35 & 83. 

Das Geschlechtsleben in der Deutschen Vergangenheit, pp. 238-39. 


Deutsches Badewesen in Vergangenen Tagen, pp. 111-12, 138-43 & 
146. 


Geschichte der Balneologie, pp. 159-60. 


Jewish Life in the Middle Ages by Israel Abrahams, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1919, pp. 73-74 (also see footnote 3, p. 73). 


Frontier Municipal Baths and Social Interaction in Thirteenth Cen- 
tury Spain, pp. 661-62 & 664. 


Daughters of the Reconquest: Women in Castilian Town Society, 
1100-1300 by Heath Dillard, Cambridge University Press, 1989 
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edition, pp. 151-52. 

Uber das Badewesen, pp. 133-35. 

Deutches Badewesen in Vergangenen Tagen, pp. 92-93. 


The Wonder of a Kingdom by Thomas Dekker, act 1, scene 1, Old 
Plays: Being a Continuation of Dodsley’s Collection, vol. 3, London: 
Rodwell and Martin, 1816, p. 32. 


Medical writers of the Middle Ages not only outline how hair was 
formed, but also explain how the balance of humours affected hair 
colour. Gilbert of England, for example: 


And Constantine [the African] says that head hair comes of thick 
and great fumes and heat, and that fumes come of fire and kind- 
ling of humours, and pass out at pores of the head, and is dried 
with air that is without, hair grows that is bred and comes thereof 
and is nourished therewith. Whoever lacks this fuming lacks also 
the hair of the head. Also the hair has the quality of this fuming, 
for if this fuming is black the hair is black, and much hair if the 
fuming is much, and scarlet hair if it is scarlet. 


Dark hair resulted from yellow-bile that had been burnt by 
excessive inner heat. Later writers refer to it as ‘artificial’ black-bile, 
but ultimately it was derived from choler, which was associated with 
passion, anger and youth. Red hair signified someone with a more 
sanguine personality, but it too resulted from inner heat. Generally, 
white hair reflected either a phlegmatic (cold) or melancholic 
personality, depending on mix. If body heat became too cold, then 
baldness resulted. Heat and moisture also determined the texture 
of hair. According to Gilbert of England “if the humour [within the 
stomach] is smoky, hot, and dry, the hair of the beard and of the 
head shall be crispy and curled...but if the vapour is full moist, the 
hair shall be soft and long”. 


On the Properties of Things: John Trevisa’s translation of 
Bartholomoeus Anglicus De Proprietatibus Rerum, a critical text, 
vol. 1, Clarendon Press, 1975, pp. 196-97 & 289-90. 


The aphrodisiacal qualities of hot foods are exemplified by the 
following 16 century account of the life of Roman Emperor 
Heliogabalus: 


For you know that Heliogabalus, being given much to the desire of 
the body, and that by much superfluity, thought it requisite to 
commit the filthy sin of lechery, upon the receipts of delicate meats. 
For he caused his cooks to make and ordain such hot meats that 
may provoke or steer him the rather thereunto...but yet the chief 
and principal precepts that he gave unto his cooks, was this, that 
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they should not only poll their heads, but also shave their beards. 
For this intent, that when he were drunken, or vomiting ripe by 
taking excess, that he might be well assured, that it came not by 
hair from his cooks’ heads. For his delight was not only in the 
female kind, but [he] also delighted in womanly men, yet he and 
his fine un-bearded faces led not only a vicious life, but also made a 
shameful end. 


The author was in favour of beards, hence his dig that a clean- 
shaven face was no indication of a virtuous life. We also find 
reference to 'wanton meat' served at an imagined banquet or 'rare 
supper’ in Henry Medwall's morality play Nature, the purpose 
being “So we may have some dainty [female] thing”. 


‘Barnes in the Defence of the Berde’, Andrew Boord’s Introduction 
and Dyetary, Early English Society, 1870, pp. 308-09. 


Nature, pt. 2, by Henry Medwall, Recently Recovered “Lost” Tudor 
Plays, edited by John S. Farmer, London: Early English Drama 
Society, 1907, p. 95. 


Gilbert of England implies that testicles were responsible for the 
heat that stimulated beard growth. He remarks that when men 
were castrated they would lose their beards because of the coldness 
and lack of moisture that ensued. Later writers were more 
explicit in making the connection between genitals and beard 
growth. Thomas Hill, for example: 


The beard in man (after the agreement of the ancient writers) 
begins to appear in the nether jaw, which so ascends toward the 
temples, through the heat and moisture...drawn from the geni- 
tals... 


On the Properties of Things, p. 197. 


The Contemplation of Mankinde by Thomas Hill, London, 1571, pp. 
145-46. 


The Contemplation of Mankinde, see “A briefe rehersall of the notes 
of all the members, with their significations, in the forme of a 
table”. 


Will Fisher rightly points out that “virtually all of the men depicted 
in portraits from the English Renaissance have beards” and 
expertly demonstrates that the beard not only represented mascu- 
linity but also virility. Portraits were the preserve of the wealthy 
however, so wearing a beard may only have been customary among 
men of power. When considering the works of Bruegel, for exam- 
ple, the vast majority of his peasant scenes depict clean-shaven 
men. When the bearded make an appearance they are clearly men 
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of wealth, often carrying a sword and wearing refined clothing. 
Interestingly, Breugel sometimes depicts musicians as having 
stubble. Perhaps this was to demonstrate their disreputable 
status. 


The Renaissance Beard: Masculinity in Early Modern England by 
Will Fisher, Renaissance Quarterly, no. 54, March 22, 2001, pp. 
155-87. 


Boorde warns us of the dangers of polluted air: 


..evil and corrupt airs doth infect the blood, and doth engender 
many corrupt humours, and doth putrefy the brain, and doth 
corrupt the heart; and therefore it doth breed many diseases and 
infirmities..Many things doth infect, putrefy, and corrupt the 
air...much people in a small room lying uncleanly, and being filthy 
and sluttish... 


Although not explicit, Boorde's comments echo a general belief held 
at the time that bathhouses could be places of contamination. The 
research of Zappert and others reveals that many German baths 
were forced to close during outbreaks of plague. 


Andrew Boord’s Introduction and Dyetary, Early English Society, 
1870, pp. 235-36. 


Uber das Badewesen, pp. 140-41. 
Deutches Badewesen in Vergangenen Tagen, pp. 204-05. 
Uber das Badewesen, pp. 137-38. 
Deutches Badewesen in Vergangenen Tagen, pp. 207-09. 


The Influence of Animism on Islam: an account of popular super- 
stitions by Samuel M. Zwemer, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1920, p. 69. 


Folk-Lore, vol. 31 (no. 1, March 1920), London: Folk-Lore Society, 
1919, p. 77 (letter from Rev. W. Fothergill Robinson). 


The records of Durham Cathedral reveal that in pre-Reformation 
England it was a barber's job to prepare deceased monks and priors 
for burial. Aside from dressing the body, it is believed that the 
barber also washed it. No doubt the dead were shaved too. The 
barber also had to dig the grave and the body was buried along with 
a wax chalice, placed upon the breast of the corpse (a common 
practice among the clergy at one time). This use of wax partly 
explains the long association of English barbers with chandlers, 
though disputes between both parties could occur. According to a 
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charter of 1604, chandlers were among a number of trades who 
infringed the right of “opening, searing and embalming of the dead 
corpses” granted to London barbers. Presumably wax was used as 
part of the embalming process. Between the years 1379 and 1538, 
bathhouse staff in Ulm, Germany, were expected to wash and 
prepare the dead for burial. No doubt this was common practice in 
other parts of Europe. 


Rites of Druham, written 1593, Surtees Society, 1902, pp. 51-53 & 
237. 


“The Chalice in Art”, entry for 'Chalice', The Catholic Encyclopedia, 
vol. 3, New York: Robert Appleton Company, 1908, p. 564. 


The Annals of the Barber-Surgeons of London, compiled by Sidney 
Young, London: Blades, East & Blades, 1890, pp. 112 & 114. 


Deutches Badewesen in Vergangenen Tagen, pp. 68-69. 

Even though things had improved by the early 19‘ century, statis- 
tics demonstrate that around 50% of barbers in Wiirttemberg 
married daughters of barber-surgeons, suggesting that the profes- 
sion was still considered to be disreputable. 

Deutches Badewesen in Vergangenen Tagen, p. 94. 

Uber das Badewesen, pp. 133-35. 

‘Marriage Strategies and Social Prestige of Barber-Surgeons in 
19 Century Wiirttemberg: a quantitative evaluation of marriage 
and probate inventories’ by Dominik Gro8, Historical Social Re- 


search, vol. 23, 1998, no. 4, pp. 94-108. 


Deutches Badewesen in Vergangenen Tagen, p. 97 (also see pp. 83- 
84 & 95). 


Uber das Badewesen, pp. 101-03. 
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The English word stew also came to mean a pond. Part of London's 
South Bank was known as 'The Stews' and past writers have claimed 
that fish ponds in Southwark gave rise to the name. This does not 
account for the term being used up and down the country to 
describe a bathhouse. Furthermore, Chaucer uses the spelling 
‘styves' (plural) in The Friar’s Tale, which places the word closer to 
the French 'estuve', suggesting that it was a Norman importation. 
Eric Partridge demonstrates that the various terms for bathhouse 
used throughout Europe were all a corruption of the Greek word 
stuphos. 


Origins: A Short Etymological Dictionary of Modern English by 
Eric Partridge, Routledge, 2006 edition, p. 667 (entry for 'stew’). 


A Comparative Survey of Laws in Force for the Prohibition, 
Regulation, and Licensing of Vice in England and Other Countries 
by Sheldon Amos, London: Stevens & Sons, 1877, pp. 514-15. 


Translated from the original Latin, Commentarius in Regulam S. P. 
Benedicti by Edmond Marténe, Paris, 1690, p. 459 (ch. 36: De 
infirmis fratribus). 


Translated from the original Latin, De Regimine Sanitatis, ch. 29, 
rule 6, Arnaldi Villanovani: Praxis Medicinalis, Lyon, 1586. 


Various versions of Guy of Warwick reflect the importance of 
bathing for travellers. When Guy is reunited with Heraude, who 
has been searching for his master, he takes the pilgrim to the near- 
est city and bathes him in herbs, comforting him with “good meats”. 
Herbal baths were commonly prescribed by physicians, as were spe- 
cific foodstuffs, to rejuvenate the weary or sickly. In another ver- 
sion of the story, Guy appears before the emperor: 


The emperor named his daughter a maid: 
“Leave daughter”, to her he said, 
“Keep this pilgrim tonight” 

She him received full mildly, 
and did bathe him full softly. 


This charitable action is reminiscent of Matilda, wife of the first 
German emperor, Henry. She would bathe pilgrims and the poor 
on Saturdays. See Zappert for other examples of travellers bathing. 


The Romance of Guy of Warwick, pt. 1, edited by Julius Zupitza, 
London: The Early English Society, 1883, pp. 100 & 101. 


The Romances of Sir Guy of Warwick and Rembrun his Son, Edin- 
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8. Uber das Badewesen, pp. 60-62 & 65. 
Geschichte der Balneologie, pp. 157-58. 
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On the Properties of Things: John Trevisa’s translation of Barthol- 
omoeus Anglicus De Proprietatibus Rerum, a critical text, vol. 1, 
Clarendon Press, 1975, pp. 423-27. 


9. Writing about the medicinal uses of bathing, William Turner gave 
the following advice: 


..lf any man or woman be so poor or sick that they be not able to 
go to the baths of Bath, it shall be wise to cause an artificial bath to 
be made at home by the advise of some learned and expert physi- 
cian, who may put into his artificial bath brimstone, alum, salt- 
petre, salt or copper accordingly unto the nature of the disease of 
the patient. 


These elements were used to treat various medical conditions and 
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Turner was quick to point out their presence in the many natural 
baths that he describes. 


The Bathes in England as of Other Bathes in Germanye and Italye 
by William Turner, Cologne: Arnold Birchman, 1568. 


Shepherd's version of Bracciolini's account contains some minor 
errors of translation, therefore the original Latin text should be 
deferred to. 


The Life of Poggio Bracciolini by William Shepherd, Liverpool: J 
McCreery, 1802, pp. 67-76. 


Epistle 1, Poggii Epistolae, vol. 1, edited by Thomas de Tonellis, 
Florence: L Marchini, 1832, pp. 1-10. 


Translated from the original Latin, Poggii Epistolae, p. 6. 
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Pero Tafur, Travels and Adventures 1435-1449, translated by Mal- 
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Translated from Histoire Générale de France, vol. 4, by A. Hugo, 
Paris, 1841, p. 339. 


Bacci's advice to bathers is as follows: 


..all perturbations of the mind should be eliminated, especially 
when eating, and enjoy the pleasures of the body if desired. Forget 
all cares in particular, remove anger, sadness, fear, impatience, all 
causes of concern. Conversely, with firm hope, and the assurance 
of the bath, all sweetness, which arises from external things made 
perfect, one procures as far as possible. Freely indulge in words, 
tales and invitations from companions: always mindful of the 
command to refrain from excessive luxury. For the same reason, 
indulge in playful love sometimes, but other play is to be totally 
excluded. 


A French edition of the Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum (a popular 
health regimen of the Middle Ages) also condoned lovemaking in 
moderation, as well as bathing, during Springtime. 


Baccii quote translated from the original Latin, De Thermis, bk. 7, 
by Andreae Baccii, Venice, 1571, p. 127 (38-47). 
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A Critical Edition of Le Régime Tresutile et Tresproufitable Pour 
Conserver et Garder la Santé du Corps Humain, translated by 
Patricia Willett Cummins, University of North Carolina Dept. of 
Romance Languages, 1976, p. 253. 


Translated from the original German, Lere Von Den Baden 
(Baderbiichlein) by Hans Folz, Bibliothek des Litterarischen Ver- 
eins in Stuttgart, vol. 30, Stuttgart, 1853, p. 1263. 


Nicholas Massa's advice is as follows: 

Nor must one sleep during the day, but play joyfully with friends, 
and read those things that can give cheer to the spirits, or have 
instruments of music and joyful singing, and for all those things 
that destroy the soul, exercise is helpful. 

Translated from the original Latin, Epistle 26, De Balneis Calderi- 
anis by Nicholas Massa, De Balneis: omnia quae extant Apud 
Graecos, Latinos, et Arabas, Venice, 1553, p. 301 (b). 
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Medii Aevi, vol. 1, edited by E. de Coussemaker, Paris: A Durand, 
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1864, p. 253. 


Identical passages are found in Musica Quadrata Seu Mensurata 
(13 century, wrongly attributed to Bede), Quatuor Principalia I 
(14 century) and De Arte Musicali, Prima Pars: Musica Specula- 
tiva by Dionysius Lewis de Ryckel (15 century). Similar senti- 
ments are expressed in Opusculum Monacordale by Johannes 
Valendrinus (14 century), Musica by Ladislaus de Zalka (15th 
century) and Apologia Musices tam Vocalis Quam Instrumentalis 
et Mixtae, attributed to John Case (16 century). 


Marsilio Ficino is perhaps the first Renaissance writer to explore 
the concept of emotional resonance using the medium of music, and 
the analogy of two lutes vibrating in sympathy is given by him. It 
also appears nearly a hundred years later, in ch. 4 of Apologia 
Musices tam Vocalis Quam Instrumentalis et Mixtae, attributed to 
John Case. The author talks of stirring the listener by conveying an 
intended emotion through the medium of air. 
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& Studies in conjunction with The Renaissance Society of America, 
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Athanasius Kircher, Kempten: Rudolf Dreher, 1673, p. 195 (section 
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du bain by Béatrice Caseau and Jean-Claude Cheynet, Université 
Paris, 2013, p. 41. 


Deutsches Badewesen, pp. 153-57, 176-77 & 378. 


The Latin translation of Avicenna's Canon of Medicine explains the 
importance of cold water after hot bathing: 


The object of this is to make the external parts stronger, and to 
retain the natural heat. For this purpose the water used should not 
be very cold, but of a medium temperature. 
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Many physicians of the Renaissance echo Avicenna's sentiments, 
one example being Jean Fernel: 


In baths and hot chambers, and during very hot weather, the heat 
controlling us weakens and declines through not being restored by 
the onset of cold. 


This mantra was still popular in the 16 century among the many 
advocates of therapeutic bathing. Even in the early 18 century, the 
cold-bathing revivalist John Floyer was preaching that “cold 
baths act much on the spirits, and preserve them from evapora- 
tion”. Floyer also outlined the mechanics of how cold-bathing was 
believed to work. 


The Canon of Medicine of Avicenna, translated by O. Cameron 
Gruner, New York: AMS Press, 1973 reprint, p. 393. 


The Physiologia of Jean Fernel (1567), translated by John M. For- 
rester, American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 2003, p. 509. 
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An Essay to Prove Cold Bathing Both Safe and Useful by John 
Floyer, London: Sam Smith and Benjamin Walford, 1702, see 
dedication and pp. 35-36. 


The Journal of William Schellinks’ Travels in England 1661-1663, 
translated and edited by Maurice Exwood and H. L. Lehman, Royal 
Historical Society, 1993, p. 106. 


Through England on a Side Saddle in the Time of William and 
Mary, being the diary of Celia Fiennes, London: Leadenhall Press, 
1888, pp. 12-14 & 199. 


Entry for 13 June 1668, The Diary of Samuel Pepys, vol. 8, edited 
by Henry B. Wheatley, London: George Bell & Sons, 1896, p. 45. 


A Description of Bath, vol. 2, by John Wood, London: W. Bathoe, 
1765, Pp. 437. 


Translated from the original Latin De Laudibus Divinae Sapientiae 
by Alexander Neckam, pt. 5, Alexandri Neckam De Naturis Rerum, 
edited by Thomas Wright, London: Roberts & Green, p. 457 (725- 
26). 
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‘Sir William Bassett to Cromwell’, Three Chapters of Letters Relat- 


ing to the Suppression of Monasteries, edited by Thomas Wright, 
Camden Society, 1843, pp. 143-44. 
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In England it was customary to decorate and bless wells once a year, 
typically on a holy day or as part of May Day celebrations. The 
practice was known as 'well-dressing' and continued into the 19 
century. Numerous examples are given in Robert Charles Hope's 
work on holy wells, and music (secular and religious) clearly played 
a part in celebrations. Escaping the attention of England's southern 
power base, well-dressing was more typical in the north following 
the Reformation. Similarly, pilgrimage to holy wells managed to 
continue in Ireland. However, suppression of Irish Catholicism by 
the English meant that the Church lost control over gatherings at 
sites of pilgrimage. Behaviour was sometimes riotous and in 1660 
the synod of Tuam decreed that: 


Dancing, flutes, bands of music, revelling and other abuses are 
prohibited when visiting wells and other holy places, especially at 
times of indulgence. 


Unruly behaviour at wells didn't escape the attention of the English 
either, who tried to suppress pilgrimages in the late 17 century. 
Bathing—or at the very least washing—commonly occurred at holy 
wells, but to what extent music and revelry was considered a legiti- 
mate part of the therapeutic bathing experience, is difficult to say. 
My own feeling is that much of the festivity at Irish wells was a 
continuation of pre-reformation indulgences, the type encountered 
at bathing resorts on the continent. Perhaps things got out of hand 
when the Catholic Church lost some of its power and influence. 


The legendary Lore of the Holy Wells of England : including rivers, 
lakes, fountains and springs by Robert Charles Hope, London: 
Elliot Stock, 1893. See entries for: Nantwich (Cheshire), Buxton & 
Tissington (Derbyshire), Milton & Endon (Staffordshire), Jarrow 
(County Durham), Wereham (Norfolk), Rorrington (Shropshire), 
West Bromwich, Kirkhampton (Cumberland) and Showell (Oxford). 
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McCarthy, vol. 1, Dublin: C. M. Warren, 1861, p. 502. 


History of the Church of Ireland by Richand Mant, London: John 
W. Parker, 1840, pp. 139-48. 
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porary Ireland by Ronan Foley, Ashgate Publishing, 2010, pp. 28- 
34. 

The Vision of William Concerning Piers the Plowman by William 
Langland, edited by Walter W. Skeat, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1886 (4th edition), p. 69 (6. 72). 


Testimonies compiled for a court hearing offer insights into English 
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bathing practices of the late 13 century. Witnesses describe vari- 
ous goings on at a public bathhouse owned by a barber named Fulk, 
his establishment being in Viter lane, near the Tower of London. 


Select Cases From the Ecclesiastical Courts of the Province of Can- 
terbury c. 1200-1301, edited by Norma Adams and Charles Dona- 
hue, Selden Society, 1981, pp. 355-61. 


Benches were also provided for bathers in the sweating rooms of 
saunas. Mostly though, bedding was available for those wishing to 
rest after bathing. In the 13" century work The Romance of Fla- 
menca, a little detail is given about the bathhouses in the French 
spa town Bourbon-Archambault: 


The baths were a sure cure for all illness, and each one was 
private, surrounded by walls like a house; there were chambers in 
secluded places where one could rest and lie down and refresh 
oneself at will. 


A few paintings of the Renaissance period depict bedded chambers 
in bathhouses and written accounts confirm that this was the norm. 
Even legal documents record this: in mid 14 century Munich the 
number of beds allocated to bridal parties in bathhouses was re- 
stricted in number. 


The Romance of Flamenca, edited and translated by E. D. Blodgett, 
Routledge 2013, p. 79. 


Das Stadtrecht von Miinchen by Franz Auer, Munich, 1840, p. 282 
(article 60). 


Deutsches Badewesen, pp. 8, 155, 157 & 162. 
Uber das Badewesen, pp. 19 & 80-81. 


‘The Worlde and the Chylde’, A Select Collection of Old Plays, vol. 
12, notes by Isaac Reed, London: Septimus Prowett, 1827, p. 325. 


The Assemble of Goddes, circa 1500, Cambridge University Press, 
1906. 


The earliest English laws governing prostitution were more 
concerned with regulating the hostelry of women in stews than 
banishing the profession. Likewise with later laws, which make it 
abundantly clear that the dregs of humanity lived and worked in 
stews. The situation was no different on the continent. A large pro- 
portion of bathing staff were women, typically cleaners and 'rub- 
bers' (masseurs). Many would have been destitute were it not for 
the baths, which became shelters for homeless women. Although 
not officially sanctioned, this was the case throughout much of 
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Europe. 

A Comparative Survey of Laws, pp. 514-15. 
Deutsches Badewesen, pp. 84-86 & 249. 


Some bathhouse regulations suggest a marked difference between 
night-time and daytime activities. For example, in the 12‘ century 
we find the statute “No single woman to take money to lie with any 
man, but she may lie with him all night, till the morrow”. Presum- 
ably this was to avoid female bathing staff from soliciting during the 
day, thereby keeping the reputation of stews 'honest' during normal 
bathhouse opening hours. Similarly, a 13 century French statute 
declares that “no bath-masters are to underwrite a bordello in 
their houses, day or night...nor defame other people at night”, 
suggesting that some baths only operated as brothels in the evening, 
when behaviour tended to be more rowdy. This is perhaps reflected 
in World and the Child, when Folly takes lodging for the night in a 
stew and he finds “my brother lechery. There men and women did 
folly”. Even as late as the mid 17" century, rowdy behaviour could 
occasionally be encountered in German baths. One writer com- 
plains of ruffians desiring music throughout the night, thereby 
depriving other guests of sleep. 


A Comparative Survey of Laws, p. 515. 


Mémoires curieux sur l’histoire des moeurs et de la prostitution en 
France by Pierre Dufour, Paris, 1854, pp. 54-55. 
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A. Barack, Stuttgart, 1863, p. 325 (10277-78). 
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Translated from the original Latin, La Piazza Universale by Tom- 
maso Garzoni, Venice, 1589, p. 825-26. 
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bus, edited by G. Schleich, Leipzig, Mayer & Miiller, 1924, p. 40. 


On the continent it was also acceptable for bachelors to use prosti- 
tutes, to protect the sanctity of marriage. For this reason legislation 
was passed in 1441 prohibiting married men (and clerics) in Pont 
Trocat, Avignon, from visiting stews that were known houses of 
prostitution. 


‘Wyll and Testament’ by Isabella Whitney, published in Early 
Modern Women Poets (1520-1700): An Anthology, edited by Jane 
Stevenson and Peter Davidson, Oxford University Press, 2001, p. 
56. 


Prostitution in Medieval Society: The History of an Urban 
Institution in Languedoc by Leah Lydia Otis, University of Chicago 
Press, 1985, p. 98. 


Translated from the original Latin, Geschichte der Balneologie, p. 
198. 


Translated from the original Latin, Quinque Illustrium Poetarum, 
Paris, 1791, p. 172. 


Prostitution en France, pp. 51-52. 

‘Meditations in the Washing of One’s Face and Hands’, Extracts 
from Philip Stubbes’s Perfect Pathway to Felicitie, Phillip Stubbes’s 
Anatomy of the Abuses in England in Shakespere’s Youth, edited by 
Frederick J. Furnivall, The New Shakespeare Society, 1877, p. 215. 


The School of Abuse (1579) by Stephen Gosson, edited by Edward 
Arber, London: Alexander Murray & Son, 1868, p. 30. 


Every Man Out of His Humour (1599), act 4, scene 4, by Ben Jon- 
son, The Works of Ben Jonson, vol. 2, notes by W. Gifford, London, 
1816, p. 139. 

Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry 
VIII, vol. 10, compiled by James Gairdner, London: HMSO, 1887, p. 
231. 

Deutsches Badewesen, pp. 86-89, 177 & 315. 

Uber das Badewesen, pp. 82-83. 
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Ibid. pp. 55-56. 


Calendar of Letter-Books of the City of London, K: Henry VI, edited 
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by Reginald R. Sharpe, London: John Edward Francis, 1911, pp. 75- 
76 & 95. 


Letters and Papers, vol. 21, 1908, p. 290. 


As in other parts of Europe, the stews of Southwark were owned and 
leased by the Church. In effect, clergymen (the Bishop of Win- 
chester in the case of Southwark) were brothel owners. Hence the 
poem Cock Lorel’s Boat jokingly referring to the prostitutes of 
Southwark as ‘religious women’. Things came to a head under 
Henry VII. According to the chronicler Robert Fabyan, in 1506 the 
King ordered the stews of Southwark to be closed. The unintended 
consequences of this action are alluded to in Cock Lorel. A mighty 
“wind from Winchester”, which was possibly a reference to the 
introduction of syphilis, “blew these women over the river”, where 
they set up houses of prostitution in the City, thereby making the 
situation worse. Presumably this was why Bankside’s stews re- 
opened after a single season. History repeated itself when Henry 
VIII tried to suppress the stews. 


The Great Chronicle of London by Robert Fabyan, edited by Arthur 
Hermann Thomas & Isobel Dorothy Thornley, G.W. Jones, 1938, p. 


331. 


Cocke Lorelles Bote: a satirical poem, Aberdeen: J & J. P. Spark, 
1886, pp. 7-8. 


The Sermons of the Right Reverend Father in God, Master Hugh 
Latimer, vol. 1, London: J. Scott 1758, pp. 107-08 & 178. 


The suppression of the stews initiated by Henry VIII ultimately 
failed. It was left to Edward VI to finally purge London's stews of 
prostitutes. In order to effect this, the aldermen of London gained 
control of Southwark. Although mostly successful, the purge simply 
forced prostitutes to ply their trade elsewhere. Robert Crowley 
humorously writes: 


The bawds of the stews 
be turned all out 
But some think they inhabit 
all England throughout 
In taverns and tippling houses 
many might be found 
If officers would make search 
but as they are bound 
Well, let them take heed, 
Iwill say no more... 


A Chronicle of England During the Reigns of the Tudors, from A. 
D. 1485 to 1559 by Charles Wriothesley, edited by William Douglas 
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Hamilton, vol. 2, Camden Society, 1877, pp. 36 & 38. 


‘Of Bawdes’ by Robery Crowley, The Select Works of Robert 
Crowley, edited by J. M. Cowper, London: The Early English Text 
Society, 1872, pp. 13-14. 


Harrison’s Description of England in Shakspere’s Youth edited by 
Frederick J. Furnivall, pt. 1, bk. 2, London: The New Shakespeare 
Society, 1877, appendix 1 (li-lii). 


Isabella Whitney records that prostitutes worked in the vicinity of 
London's bathhouses, but seemingly not in them. Workers used the 
baths not only to make themselves presentable for church, but also 
“To bathe themselves, so to prevent infection of the air”. Whether 
this was to avoid dangerous miasmas spreading pestilence, or sim- 
ply to fend off unpleasant smells, London's bathhouses clearly had a 
legitimate purpose. William Harrison confirms that mixed bathing 
was the norm in public baths. At Bath he records arches where men 
and women could “stand in separately, who, being of the gentry for 
the most part, do resort thither indifferently, but not in such lasciv- 
ious sort as unto other baths and hothouses of the main, whereof 
some write more a great deal than modesty should reveal and hon- 
esty perform”. No doubt this common behaviour in public baths 
was the reason why wealthy citizens began constructing their own 
saunas, using kitchen stoves to heat sweating rooms. 


Early Modern Women Poets, p. 56. 
Harrison’s Description of England, pp. 354 & 235. 


In Marston's The Malcontent we are told that there are no cour- 
tesans or brothels in England: “your whore went down with the 
stews, and your punk came up with your puritan”. Marston was 
joking because 'punk' meant a prostitute, so other than nomen- 
clature little changed after the suppression of the stews. Marston 
could equally have said that the stews went down with the Refor- 
mation and your hothouse came up with your Puritan. The term 
‘hothouse’ had long been in use, but appears more regularly from 
the mid 16 century onwards. William Harrison's account of the 
suppression of the stews might lead one to think that the bathhouse 
was anathema after the Reformation: “The Stews and pubic bordel- 
lo houses about London and in other places of England, are abol- 
ished”. Yet elsewhere in his chronicle he records that “baths and 
hothouses” were still frequented by the lower classes (see note 75). 
This is explained by Baret's 1573 definition of the word 'stews' (note 
the plural) as a “place without the walls of the city where bawdry 
was kept”. In other words, a concentration of bathhouses that 
doubled as houses of prostitution. So the term 'stews' specifically 
referred to the Catholic Church-sanctioned brothels of past, not 
bathhouses per se. This is confirmed by Thomas Fuller's mid 17 
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century summary of the stews. One argument against their sup- 
pression was that men might become “secretly wanton” and covert 
in their sexual activity. Fuller answers, “this undeniable truth is 
sadly granted...there may now be more English folk adulterers, 
but England was then an adulteress, so long as stews were openly 
licensed. It was a national sin, when publicly permitted; which 
now is but personal, though too generally committed”. Many 
continued to call bathhouse-brothels 'stews', but the word was load- 
ed on account of its papist association (see note 77). Therefore 
‘hothouse’ appears to have gained favour with English Protestants. 
Despite the fall of the stews, the ‘personal’ sin that Fuller mentions 
continued in public bathhouses. In 1556, Henry Machyn records in 
his diary that on “The 3"¢ day of May [there] did ride in a cart 
about London a woman that dwelt at Queenhithe at the hothouse, 
for a bawd”. This incident was either representative of, or the 
beginnings of, a wider problem, because numerous references to 
illicit behaviour in hothouses and stews (the terms being inter- 
changeable) are found in Elizabethan and Stuart literature: 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle (1566), “Where is the strong stewed 
whore?”; Ulpian Fulwel's Like Will to Like (1568), “I came lately 
from the stews. There are knaves abroad, you may believe me”; 
Jonson's Every Man in His Humour (1596), “as in a tavern or a 
stews, he and his wild associates spend their hours”; Nashe's Have 
with You (1596), “any hothouse or bawdyhouse”; John Davies's In 
Rufum (c. 1597), “Yet doth not his particular humour shun the 
common stews and brothels of the town”; A Warning for Fair 
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